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BUTlx^AU  07  PUBLIC  ao^.DS 

NOTB. — The  schedules  covering  regular  funds  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
are  carried  in  the  1940  Budget  \xnder  the  section  "Genera.1  Public  i/orks 
Program",  beginning  on  page  130. 

(a)  GBiOElRAL  ADiviIhlSTP-aTIVil  BifPilhSBS 

No  funds  are  carried  under  this  paragraph.  However,  a  project  state¬ 
ment  covering  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  all  purposes 
(fiscal  year  1938  and  estimated  for  1939  and  1940)  has  been  included  at  the 
end  of  the  notes  covering  the  funds  of  this  Bureaii. 

CHANGR  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  of  this  paragraph  has  been  amended  by  inclusion  of 
authority  to  pa.y  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  fiscal  yeans  1938  and  1939  payment  for  rent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  made  from  Emergency  funds  anailablv  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Since  those  funds  will  be  exhausted  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  the  language  change  proposed  in  this  paragraph  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  regular  funds  of  the  Bureau  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
rent  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  and  subsequent  years. 

(b)  EEDEE.A1-AID  HIGKbAY  SYSTEh 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $125,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . .  125,000,000 


The  1939  appropriation  for  regular  Eederal  aid  consists  of  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  1938  by  Section  1  of  the  Hayden- Cartwright  Act  of  June 
16,  1936  (49  Stat,  1519,  1520) ;  and  the  estimate  in  the  Budget  for  1940  is 
the  full  amount  of  the  authorization  for  1939  under  the  same  Act, 

(Section  1  of  the  Hayden-Cartv/right  Act  of  June  8,  1938  (52  Stat, 

633,  634) ,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  regular  Eederal  aid  in  the  amount 
of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  and  $115,000,000  for  1941), 

CHANGE  IN  Language 

(1)  The  language  relating  to  the  source  of  funds  under  existing 
authorization  has  been  appropriately  amended, 

(2)  The  language  relating  to  the  purchase  of  one  passenger-carrying 
vehicle  for  use  in  administrative  work  of  che  Bureau  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  amended  so  as  to  delete  the  words  "at  a  cost,  including 
the  exchange  value  of  the  vehicle  to  be  replaced,  not  to  exceed  $1,200," 

This  authority  is  not  necessary  in  1940,  and  the  change  restores  the  language 
of  this  proviso  to  that  carried  in  Acts  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1939. 
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(3)  xhe  eaitliority  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  xorovisos  releUive 
to  charges  for  engineering  and  other  services  rendered  to  other  Government 
agencies,  and  making  Bureau  of  Puolic  Roads  appropriations  a.vaila.Dle  for 
expenses  of  wa.rehouso  maintenance,  etc.,  has  ooen  extended  to  apply  to  the 
fisca:l  year  1940. 


Vi/DRK  IThDBR  ROAD  APPROPRIaTIOiD 

Cooperative  highway  work  ;7ith  all  the  States  was  sta.rted  under  the 
Act  of  July  11,  1915,  Under  these  appropria,tions  the  Pederal  Governir.ent  co¬ 
operates  with  the  several  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  in  improving  high¬ 
ways,  as  provided  in  the  Pederal  Higiujay  Act  of  Hovemher  9,  1921,  and  suh- 
seGuent  araendments.  The  Pedoral-aid  highway  system,  to  vmich  regular  Pederal- 
aid  expenditures  are  restricted,  was  initiall;;-  limited  to  seven  percent  of  the 
total  higburay  mileage  in  each  State.  The  routes  in  the  system  were  selected 
hy  the  Sta,tos  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Additions  of  one 
percent  raa^'  be  made  to  the  system  when  provision  has  been  made  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  90  percent  of  the  approved  mileage  in  any  Stake,  On  November  1,  1938, 
the  system  included  229,675  miles  of  the  princijpal  highways  of  the  country  and 
connected  all  the  principal  cities,  coiinty  seats,  auid  other  market  centers  in 
the  United  Stakes,  About  141,945  miles  of  this  system  have  been  improved  with 
Federal-aid  funds,  and  11,321  miles  additional  were  under  construction  or  ap¬ 
proved  for  construction  on  June  30,  1938, 

Funds  provided  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  subsequent 
emergency  highway  appropriations  have  been  availeUle  for  expenditure  in  im¬ 
proving  secondary  or  fe^^dor  roads.  Section  7  of  the  Haj^den-Cartv/right  Act  of 
June  16,  193o,  authorized  for  the  first  time  an  appropriation  of  regular  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  funds,  as  distinguished  from  the  emergency*  funds,  for  the  construction 
of  secondany  or  feeder  roads.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1938,  continues 
this  policy  of  Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  secondary  or  feeder  roads 
by  authorizing  an  appropriakion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941. 

As  of  June  30,  1938,  22,610  miles  of  these  secondan^^  or  feeder  roads  (which 
are  not  a  part  of  the  Federal-aud  highway  system)  had  been  constructed  and 
2,965  additional  miles  were  under  construction  or  approved  for  construction.. 

The  initiation  of  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
Federal-aid  projects  are  under  the  State  highway  departments,  with  engineers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  mailing  frequent  inspections  and  approving  all 
work  from  the  inception  of  a  project  until  its  completion. 

Regular  Federal -Aid  Authorization 

Section  1  of  the  Hayden- Cartv/right  Act  of  June  IS,  1936  (49  Stat. 

1519,  1520),  authorized  the  approg>riation  of  regular  Federah-aid  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  These  funds 
must  be  matched  by  State  fluids  and  are  available  for  improvement  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  was  apportioned  on  December  31,  1937,  by  Stakes, 
as  follows: 
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Apportionment  of  Hegalar  gederal-o.id  Hi!g:hwe.y  Funds  for  fiscal  Year  1959 


State 


Sum  apportioned 


State 


Sum  apportioned 


Alahexne, . 

Arizona, . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colora,do . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Elorida. ......... 

Georgia . 

Idaho . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

lOYxa . 

Ka.nsas . 

Kentucky . 

Lou-isiana. ,  c .  . . . . 

Maine . 

Maryland. . . 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

Nev;  Jersey .  $1,662,041 

New  Mexico .  1,993,177 

New  York .  6,105,009 

North  Carolina .  2,919,413 

North  Dakota . .  1,939,847 

Ohio .  4,517,858 

Oklahoma .  2,928,955 

Oregon .  2,048,413 

Pennsylvania .  5,291,737 

Hho  de  I  si  and .  609 , 3  75 

South  Carolina .  1,671,209 

South  Dah:ota .  2,029,328 

Tennessee .  2,616,339 

Texas .  7,787,739 

Utah .  1,410,802 

Vermont .  609,375 

Virginia .  2,269,875 

Tfeshington .  1,956,342 

West  Virginia .  1,357,927 

Wisconsin .  3,030,337 

Wyoming .  1,559,860 

Hawai i . . .  609 , 375 

Puerto  Pico .  609,375 

Reserve  for  admin¬ 
istration  and 

engineering* ....  3,125,000 


Total  apporTiionment  125,000,000 


PASSENGjUR-CiiPRYING  VEHICLES 

Continuation  into  1940  of  the  authorization  under  this  item  for  expendi¬ 
ture  of  not  to  exceed  $45,000  for  the  purchase  of  passengex’-carrying  vehicles 
is  recommended  in  order  to  permit  the  needed  replacement  of  78  vehicles  at  a 
net  average  cost  of  $577  each,  as  set  forth  in  detcdl  in  the  Budget  schedules, 
including  70  cars  ($40,560)  under  the  Eederal-aid  highway  system  and  8  cars 
($4,440)  under  the  Eorest  Roads  and  Trails  program.  These  cars  are  used  in  the 
field  service  of  the  Bureau  for  essential  transportation  of  project  and  other 
highway  engineers  engaged  in  Eederal-aid  inspection,  checking,  surveying,  super¬ 
vision,  construction,  experimental  work,  etc. 
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(c)  S^OOKLiu-.Y  Ca  YY-DSH  HOiJ)S 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . 

Budget  Zstimate,  1940 . 

Increase . * . 


$20,000,000 

25,000,000 

5,000,000 


T'iie  1939  e.jjpropriation  of  $20,000,000  for  seC')ndarp  or  feeder  roads 
consists  of  part  (remainder)  of  tne  $25,00v',000  autnorized  for  Vj38/by 
Section  7  of  tne  Ha^den-Carturight  Act  of  June  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1531); 
and  tno  Budget  estimaLte  for  1940  is  the  full  amount  of  tne  $25,000,000 
authorized  that  ^ct  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

(Section  2  of  the  Hayden- Cartwright  net  of  Jme  3,  1938  (52  Stat. 

737),  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  secondary'  or  feeder 
roads  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  and  $15,000,000  for  19^1-1). 

CHAiiOB  U  LAx-OenGn 

Minor  routine  amendments  are  suggested  in  the  language  relating  to 
the  source  of  funds  under  existing  authorizations. 

7/OBH  UnDBH  IE  IS  A??B,0P?JATIC1; 

This  apuropriat ion  is  made  for  the  construction  of  secondary  o± 
feeder  roads,  including  farm-to-manket  roads,  rnral  free  delivery  mail 
roads,  and  puhlic-school  ous  routes.  Although  nigxiway  funds  provided^ 
under  emergency  legislation  v/ero  ma,de  a.vanlanle  fox’  tne  improVimx;nt  oi 
roads  of  this  character,  the  Act  of  June  15,  1956,  contained  the  first 
authorization  for  such  work  in  the  reg'olar  Jedera.l— and  legislation.  As 
required  hy  that  Act,  the  funds  are  to  he  apportioned  and  expended  in^ 
the  same  manner  as  regulau  Federail— and  appropriation,  equa.l  weight  heing 
given  to  the  three  factoi’s  of  area,  population,  and  milea,ge  of  post  roa,ds. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  States  to  match  their  apportionments  so  tnat  the 
$25,000,000  authorization  for  1939  will  provide  a,  $50,000,000  program  of 
construction  of  secondary  or  feeder  roads.  The  autiurization  for  the  fiscad 
year  1939  was  apportioned  on  December  31,  1937,  oy  States,  as  follows; 
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Aoportionment 

of  Federal-aid  Secondary 

or  Feeder  Roads 

for  Fiscal  Year  1939 

State 

Sum  apportioned 

State 

Sum  apportioned 

*520  033 

New  Jersey . 

Arizona . 

New  Mexico . 

A  Q . 

426  558 

New  YoT^k . 

.  1,221,002 

California. .  . . 

North  Carolina. 

Colorado . 

North  Dakota. . . 

Connecticut . . . 

Ohio . 

T)P  1  - . 

.  121  875 

Oklahoma. . 

.  585,791 

VI  DTirlp. 

.  333  899 

Oregon . . . 

.  409,683 

Georgia . 

Pennsylvania. . . 

I  n....  ..... 

.  307,636 

Ph.ode  Island... 

. .  121,875 

Illinois . 

South  Ce.rolina, 

I  ri  d  i  p  ri . 

South  Dalcot:-’.. . . 

.  405 , 86o 

Iowa. . 

Tennessee . 

TCpt)  rp  r . 

TOXrP..S  .  . . 

. .  1,557,548 

Kentucky . 

Utali . 

JiOu  i  si  pnp . 

.  358  238 

Vermont ........ 

.  121,875 

Maine . . 

Virginia . 

Maryland . 

Washington . 

Massa.chusetts. 

West  Virginia... 

Michigan. . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Wyoming . 

Mississippi. . . 

Eawa.ii . 

. .  121,875 

Missouri . 

Puerto  Rico . . . . 

Montana. ...... 

Reserve  for  adminis- 

Nebraska . 

traction  and 

Nevada . 

ena'ineerina. 

Ncv;  Hajipi shire. 

Total  apportionment  25,000,000 

(d)  elimination  I 

OF  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 

$40 , 000 , 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940.. 

50,000,000 

Increase . 

10,000,000 

The  1939  appropriation  of  $40,000,000  for  the  elimination  of  grade¬ 
crossing  hazards  consists  of  pa.rt  (remainder)  of  the  $50,000,000  authorized 
for  1938  hy  Section  8  of  the  Hayden- Cartwright  Act  of  drine  16,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1521);  and  the  Budget  estimate  for  1940  is  the  full  amo'unt  of  the  $50,000,000 
authorized  by  that  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 , 

(Section  3  of  the  Hay den- Cartwright  Act  of  June  8,  1938  (52  Stat. 

634),  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  for  the  elimination  of 
grade-crossing  hazards  for  the  fiscal  yea.r  1940  and  $30,000,000  for  1941). 

CKAi'jGZj  IN  LaNGUaGN 

The  language  relating  to  the  source  of  funds  under  existing  authori¬ 
zations  has  heen  appropriately  amended. 
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WKK  UMDER  THIS  ilPPHOPHIiiTION 

This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  elimination  of  hazards  to  life 
at  railro£td  grade  crossings,  including  the  separe-tion  or  protection  of 
grades  at  crossings,  the  reconstruction  of  existing  railroeP.  grade- crossing 
structures,  oaid  the  relocation  of  highwaj^s  to  elirainote  grade  crossings. 

■;7I;ile  th.e  elimination  of  hazards  to  life  at  railroc?,d  grade  crossings  has 
alWiavL,  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  Pedera.l-aid  prograjn,  and  $200,000,000 
was  specifically  allotted  for  this  type  of  work  exclusively  from  the  funds 
provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Approjjriat ion  Act  of  1935,  the  Haydon- 
Ce.rtwright  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  carried  the  first  authorization  exclusively 
for  such  V70rk  in  regule.r  Pederal-aid  logisl.  .tion.  The  Ponds  authorized  cue  to 
ho  apportioned  ojaong  the  States  (including  Har/iii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Colunh ia)  in  o.ccordance  with  the  formula  sot  up  in  the  Ha^jj^den- 
Co.rtv/rig'ht  Act  of  Juno  16,  1936,  i.e.,  one-half  on  tne  oasis  of  population, 
one-fourth  on  the  mileage  of  the  Pederal-0''.id  highv/ay  system,  cud  one-fourth 
on  the  mil»:-age  of  railroads.  These  fuads  rue  made  availelule  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  construction  without  being  required  to  he  matched  \vith  State  funds. 

The  autiior ization  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  was  apportioned  on  December  31,  1937, 
by  Stales,  as  follows: 


Apportionment  for  ■^elimination  of  Grade  Crossings  for  Piscal  Year  1939 


State 


Sum  apportioned 


Stgite 


Sum  apportioned 


Alabama. . . . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

I  daho . 

Illinois . 

2,579,163 

Indiaua . 

lov/a . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky. . 

Louis icua . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montaua, . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  H amp  shire . 

New  Jersey... . $972,568 

New  Mexi  CO .  419, 200 

Nev/  Y ork . . .  3 , 345 , 530 

North  Carolina .  1,242,912 

North  Dadcota .  776,153 

Ohio .  2,087,464 

Oklahoma .  1,125,334 

Oregon .  565,844 

Pennsylvauia. .  2,826,864 

Rliode  Island .  243,750 

South  Ca.rolina .  736,174 

South  Dakota . .  .  . .  674,  361 

Tennessee .  933,280 

Texau .  2,674,043 

Utah .  321,103 

Vermont .  243,750 

Virginia .  935,084 

Washington .  750 , 582 

bust  Virginia .  652,386 

Wisconsin .  1,220,638 

V/yo ra  ing .  33 1 , 769 

District  of  Columbia .  243,750 

Hawaii .  243  ,  750 

Puerto  Rico .  3o0,341 

Reserve  for  Adminis¬ 
tration  aud 

engineering .  1 , 250 , 000 

Total  apportionment .  50 , 000 , 000 


I 
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(e)  PUBLIC-LMDS  HiaKWAYS 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $2,500,000 

Budget  Estimate  ,  1940 . 1,000,000 

Decrease .  1,500,000 


The  1939  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  the  construction  of  puhlic- 
lands  highways  is  the  full  ajnount  authorized  for  that  purpose  in  tha.t  ye8,r 
Dy  Section  3  of  the  Hayden-Cartv/right  Act  of  June  16,  1936.  Likewise  the 
1940  Budget  estimate  of  $1,000,000  is  the  full  amount  authorized  for  tha.t 
year  hy  Section  6  of  the  Hayden-Cartv/right  Act  of  June  8,  1938  (52  Stat. 
738) . 

(Section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1938,  aAso  authorizes  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  tho  $2,000,000  for  puhlic-lands  highwa.ys  in  the  fiscal  yea.r  1941). 


JCHh  UHDExl  THIS  JaPPHOPRIATIOH 


This  appropriation  is  made  for  the  surv,.;y,.  construction,  reconstruction, 
and  ma.intenance  of  main  roads  through  unappropriated  or  unreserved  puhlic  lands, 
nontaxahle  Indian,  lands,  or  other  pederal  reservations  other  than  forest  re¬ 
servations,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the  Pederal  Highwaj^  Act,  as 
amended  hy  the  Act  of  June  24,  1930  (23  U.  S.  C.  3).  The  funds  are  apportioned 
among  the  States  having  more  than  5  percent  of  their  area  in  certain  puhlic 
lands,  in  the  proportion  thah  such  lands  in  each  State  hear  to  the  total  area, 
of  such  lands  in  a.ll  the  eligible  States,  The  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939  was  apportioned  on  Decemher  31,  1937,  hy  States,  as  follows: 


State 


Sum,  apportioned 


Sta.te 


Sum  apportioned 


Arizona. . . . 
California. 
Colorado. . , 

I daho . 

Montana, . . , 
Nevada. ... 
New  Mexico, 


$379,902  North  DaAota .  $33,409 

239,201  Oklahoma .  28,777 

38,629  Oregon .  167,394 

121,604  South  DaAota .  54,154 

136,937  Utah .  255,244 

559,895  Vfeshington .  33,507 

203,940  Wyoming .  192.407 

Total  apportionment .  2,500 , 000 


(f)  NATIONiiL  InDUSTPJAL  RECOVERY,  HIGITdAY  PUNDS 
(Act  of  June  16,  1933) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  ohliga-tions  of  $74,250 
liquidated  in  1938  and  $217,744  estimated  for  1939  under  prior-yea.r  allocations. 

(g)  PUBLIC-LANDS  HIGri'wAYS,  Eiv'iERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 
(Act  of  June  19,  1934) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  liquidation  in  1938  of  prior- 
yec.r  obligations  of  $916. 


(b.)  INijin— AivijilHI  CaN  HIG-L’..Ay 
(Transferred  from  State  Department) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  $115,018  obligated  during 
1936  ajid  estimated  obligations  of  $12,912  for  1939  oat  of  a  State  Department 
allotment,  provided  by  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1954, 
approved  June  19,  1934. 

(i)  DlviERC-jiNCY  iiSLIAP,  AGAICULTUJh],  HIGHi/AYS, 

GRADD-CHObSING  BLIklh'ATIOiJ,  BTC. 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shov/s  liquidation  of  prior-year 
obligations  of  $971,997  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  and  $1,330  estimated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939. 

(j)  BBDET-AL  Biv3RGBhCY  ADMIhiSTx-ATIOh  OB  PUBLIC  i/ORKS  (./ORKIUG  RUUD) 
(Supervision  of  miscellaneous  roa.d  projects) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  obligations  of  $90,000 
during  1938  and  estimated  obligations  of  $50,000  during  1939  and  $50,000  dur¬ 
ing  1940  out  of  allotments  provided  by  the  Public  Works  Administra,tion  for 
engineering,  inspection,  and  supervision  of  non-Pederal  road  projects  financed 
with  grants  or  loans,  including  grants  of  Public  Works  funds.  The  dockets 
are  traxisferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  supervision,  but  payments 
are  made  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  on  requisitions  approved  by  the 
Bureau. 


(k)  PAR-AiviEEICAi'l  HIGPh/AY 
(Transferred  from  State  Department) 

The  schedule  submitted  in  the  Budget  shows  estimated  obligations  of 
$50,000  during  1939  out  of  a  State  Department  allotment,  provided  by  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1938,  approved  June  25, 
1958, 


bureau  op  public  ROaDS 

PROJECT  STATEiviELT  (Oil  BASIS  OP  EXPEUDITUP.ES) 

The  following  table  shows  antual  expenditures  in  1938  and  estimated 
expenditures  in  1939  and  1940  for  all  purposes  under  uotal  f'onds  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 


EXPENDITURES 
Actual,  Estimated,  Estimated, 

1938  1939  1940 


(1)  General  administration 


$322,152  $359,000 


(2)  Engineering,  supervision,  and  fiscal 

control  at  Washington  headquaxters.  9 79 , 405  937,500 


(3)  Engineering,  supervision,  a.nd  in¬ 
spection  at  field  headquarters; 

Regional  Office  and  Hawaii  (head¬ 
quarters,  San  Prancisco, 

California) .  79,578  73,500 


$358,000 


937,000 


73,000 
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(3) 


PHOJECT  STaTEIviSET  (EXPEEDITUR^S)  —  Continued. 

EXPENDITURES 


Actual , 

Estimated, 

Est  imated 

Lgineering,  supervision,  a,nd  inspec¬ 
tion  (field)  —  continued. 

District  No.  1  (headq.uarters , 
Portland,  Oregon):  States  of 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Montana,  Oregon,  and  Yfeshington. . . 
District  No.  2  (headquarters,  San 
Erancisco,  California.):  States  of 

$197,747 

$199,100 

$199,000 

Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada... 
District  No.  3  (headquarters, 

Denver,  Colorado):  States  of 

221,353 

224,200 

224,000 

Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  lyoining. 
District  No.  4  (headquarters, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota):  States  of 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Scruth 

121,314 

133,800 

133,000 

Dakota,  and  N'isconsin . 

District  No.  5  {headquarters, 

Omaha,  Nebraska):  States  of  Iowa., 

240,232 

238,000 

238,000 

Kansa.s,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.... 
District  No.  6  (headquarters. 

Port  Worth,  Texas) :  States  of 
Arka.nsas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 

141,385 

142,200 

142,000 

o.nd  Texas . 

District  No.  7  (headquarters, 

Chicago,  Illinois);  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 

261 , 052 

249 , 100 

249,000 

and  Michigan. . . . . 

District  No.  8  (headquarters, 
Montgomery,  Alabama,) :  Stages  of 
Alabama,  Plorida,,  Georgia, 

148,480 

152,900 

152,000 

Mississippi,  and  Tennessee . 

District  No.  9  (headquarters,  Albany, 
New  York):  States  of  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massa,chusetts ,  New  Kanp- 
shire.  New  Jersey,  Nev/  York, 

253,321 

255,300 

256,000 

Bhode  Island,  and  Vermont . .  278,298 

District  No.  10  (headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C.);  States  of 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Penn syl- 

280 , 600 

280,000 

vania,  and  District  of  Columbia. . . 
District  No.  11  (headquarters. 

191,076 

195,400 

195,000 

Juneau,  Alaska) . 

District  No.  12  (headquarters,  Ogden, 

29,233 

30,400 

30 , 000 

Utah):  Sta,tes  of  Idaho  and  Utah... 
District  No.  14  (headquarters, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,): 

Sta,tes  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West 

106,514 

106,700 

106,000 

Virginia . 

175,411 

179,000 

179,000 

PROJECT  STaTEi.R]NT  (expejditup.es) 


Continued 


hj  P  E  ii  D  I  T  U  3.  E  S 


Actual , 
1938 

Engineering,  supervision,  and  inspection 
('field)  -  continued. 

District  Office,  Eastern  Parks  and 
Porests  (iieadquau’ters  ,  ,/ashington  , 


D.C.) .  $59,425 

Puerto  Rico  (headquarters,  Sen  Juan, 

Puerto  Rico) .  13,170 

Total,  Engineering,  supervision, 
and  inspection  at  field 

he a.dq.'aaLr ters .  2,517 , 589 


Pederal-,aid  higluTa^  progress  a.nd 

transportation  maps . .  91 , 340 


Investigations  of  ‘/lighway  master iads  end 
structures: 

Investigations  of  nonhiturninous  road 


materials .  48,008 

Investigations  of  oituminous  road 

mat  e  r  ial  s .  41,348 

Highway  suograde  investigations....  80,326 
Investigations  of  stmctural  design 

of  pa.vemont  and  hridges .  65,885 

Cooperative  research  and  speciad 

investigations .  58 ,  o56 

Toted,  Investigations  of  highv/ay 

materials  and  structures .  294,223 


Investigations  of  highway  transporta¬ 
tion  prooloms; 


Highway  planning  surveys .  495,226 

Eighv/ay  sadety  studies .  41,541 

(Rncral  highway  investigations...  3o,  221 

Total,  Investigations  of  high¬ 
way  transportation  problems .  572, 988 


Investigations  of  methods  and  cost  of 

highway  construction  and  maintenance  28,136 


Total  for  engineering,  supervision, 
research,  and  administration  (all  . 
items  above) .  4,805,833 


Estimated, 

1939 

Estimated, 

1940 

$59 , 800 

$59,000 

13,500 

13,000 

2,534,500 

2,528.000 

93.800 

93,000 

43,100 

43,100 

35 , 700 
94,  600 

35 , 700 
94,600 

67,000 

67,000 

77, 600 

77, 600 

318,000 

318,000 

453,000 
20 , 200 
55 , 000 

453,000 

20 , 200 

55 , 000 

528.200 

528,200 

19 , 700 

19,700 

4,790,700 

4 , 781 , 900 

Payments  to  States  for  highay.y 
construction . 


225,120,067  236,191,326  227, 848,100 


PHOJSCT  STATPividi'.'T  (ilXP-SllDITlIrliilS) 


Continued 


iJXPENDITUEE  S 


Actual , 
1938 

Estimated, 

1939 

Estimated 

1940 

(10) 

Construction  "by  Bureau  of  Public 

Eoads  . . 

410.452,050 

413, 698.439 

49,312.320 

(11) 

Engineering,  construction,  super¬ 
vision,  end  administration  of 
nighwe.y  work  for  other  Pederal 
agencies . 

1,803,534 

1,807, 731 

1.240.993 

(12) 

Total  e^qpendit'ores  from  funds 
available  directly  to  Bureau  of 
public  Poads . 

243.181,484 

256,488,196 

243.183,313 

(13) 

Actual  end  estimated  expenditures 
by  other  Pederal  agencies  for 
work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Poads; 

Public  Forks .Administration 

dockets . 

Pat ion  Park  work . 

liTork-relief  highways,  P.'J.A . 

12,512,097 

8,054,795 

1,436.428 

10,000,000 

10,800,000 

1,288.714 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

Total  for  v/ork  paid  for  by 

other  Pederal  agencies . 

22,003,320 

22,088.714 

16.000.000 

1 — 1 

Grand  total  of  work  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Bureau  of  Public  Poads.. 

255.184,804 

278,575,910 

259.183,313 

r'-fr 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EUGIIxUlERIRG 


The  '-'ork  of  this  Bureau,  except  irrigation  and  drainage  research,  is 
merged  in  the  1940  Estimates  with  the  chemical  and  technological  research  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  to  form  the  Burea-u  of  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Engineering.  The  irrigation  and  drainage  research  is  transferred 
in  the  estimates  as  follows:  The  construction  and  hydrologic  phases  of  farm 
irri.jation  and  land  drainage  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  the  work 
relating  to  crop  production  on  irrigahle  lands,  the  quality  of  irrigation  water 
and  its  use  By  crops,  and  methods  for  improving  and  mainta.ining  the  productivity 
of  irrigated  soils  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj^.  The  tra-nsfers  from  appro¬ 
priations  made  in  1939  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Item 

Appropricition, 

1939 

For  transfer 
to  B'oreau  of 
Plant 
Industry 

For  transfer 
to  Soil  Con¬ 
servation 
Service 

For  transfer  to 
Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chem.- 
istry  and 
Engineering 

General  administrative 

expenses  . 

$37^600 

$37,600 

Agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  investigations.. 

472,400 

(a)  $32,347 

(B)$120,584 

(c)  319,469 

Total  for  1939  Base 

510,000 

32,347 

120,584 

357,069 

(a)  Transferred  to  "Irrigation  Agriculture"  (formerly  "YJestern  Irrigation  Agri¬ 
culture"  )  . 

(B)  Transferred  to  "Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  and  Land-Use  Investigations." 
(c)  Transferred  to  "Agricultural  Engineering  Invcstig,ations"  ,  under  the  new 
Bn.reau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering. 


h.  „■ 
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BUHSAU  OF  AC-RICULOUEAL  RCOrOiilCS 


In  the  rogron.ping  of  functions  of  the  Department  to  facilitate 
efficient  administration,  the  service  and  regulatory  vrork  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  provided  for  under  various  Acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  marketing  of  fann  products  and  other  service  work  of  a 
like  character  and  necessary  research  v;ork  pertaining  to  the  standardi¬ 
zation,  classification,  grading,  preparation  for  market,  handling,  and 
marketing  of  farm  and  food  products,  are  transferred  in  the  Budget  to 
the  "Agricultural  Marketing  Service".  In  addition,  the  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service  is  transferred  in  the  Budget  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  appropriations  remaining  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
have  heen  adjusted  so  as  to  retain  the  research  and  other  activities  v/hich 
are  concerned  v;ith  the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs  for  agriculture. 

This  includes  the  fundamental  research  and  statistical  analysis  relative 
to  agricu-ltural  production,  distribution,  land  utilization,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  in  their  broadest  aspects,  including  farm  management  and  practice, 
utilization  of  farm  and  food  products,  purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  farm 
population  and  rural  life,  farm  labor,  farm  finance,  insurance  and  tax¬ 
ation,  adjustments  in  production  to  probable  demand  for  the  different 
farm  and  food  products;  and  land  ovmership  and  values,  costs,  prices, 
aud  income  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  including  causes  of  their 
variations  and  trends.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
will  assist  other  branches  of  the  Department  in  formulating  plans  and 
programs  relating  to  land  use,  v/ildlife  conservation,  farm  tenancy,  rural 
rehabilitation,  marketing  service  and  mar]reting  regulatory  work,  urogram 
planning  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  other  activities. 

The  transfers  from  appropriations  made  in  1939  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  are  shovm  in  the  follovring  table; 
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Item 

:  Retained  in 
Apnropria-:  Bureau  of 
tion,  1939 ’Agricultural 
;  Economics 

For  transfer 
to  Agricul¬ 
tural  Market¬ 
ing:  Service 

For  transfer 
to  Foreign 
Agricultural 
Servic  e 

(xcncral  administrative 

$236,306:  $88,900 

346,58d(a)  346,580 

$147,406 

Earm  management  and  practice.. 

--  — 

Marketing  and  distriButing 

farm  products . 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates.. 

823,650:(a)  397,030 
(B) 681,28^  (a) 38, 490 

426,620 

642,799 

-  - 

Foreign  competition  and  demand 

295,000; 

-  - 

$295,000 

Market  inspection  of  farm 
products . 

450,000 

450,000 

ToBacco  Inspection  Act . . 

(c)  375, 000 

375,000 

—  — 

ToBacco  stocks  and  standards,. 

17,187 

17,187 

-  — 

Market  nev/s  servi  ce  . . . 

( d)  1 , 112 , 302: 

(  e)  149 , 628i 

(f)22,000' 

1,112,302 

149,628 

PerishaBle  Agricultural  Com- 
modit ies  Act . 

Standard  Container,  Hamper, 
and  Produce  Agency  Acts . 

22,000 

Cotton  Quality  Statistics  and 
Classing  Acts . 

450,000  (a) 20,000 
491,900 

723,941’ 

(g) 391,700 

430,000 

491,900 

723 ,941 
391,700 

Cnttnn  EntnrfiR  Af’t . . . 

Grain  Standards  Act . 

Warehouse  Act . 

—  — 

Total . 

6,566,483  891,000 

5,380,483 

295,000 

(a)  These  allotments  from  1939  appropriations  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ¬ 
omics  (totaling  $802,100)  are  consolidated  under  a  new  appropriation  title 
"Economic  investigations"  in  the  1940  Budget  of  that  Bureau, 

(B)  Includes  $10,000  transferred  from  "Peanut  stocks  and  standards." 

(c)  Includes  $10,000  transferred  from  "Market  news  service," 

(d)  Excludes  $10,000  transferred  to  "ToBacco  Inspection  Act." 

(e)  Includes  $5,738  transferred  from  "Standard  Container,  Hamper,  and  Produce 

Agency  Acts." 

(f)  Excludes  $5,738  transferred  to  "PcrishaBle  Agricultural  Commodities  Act." 
i,g)  Includes  $55,000  provided  By  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1938. 
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BU5BAU  0?  AGRICUL2UBAL  50017 OI.IICS  -  Continued, 
(a)  SALARIES  AlID  EXPENSES  -  PEEA.BIE 


Change  in  Language 


It  is  reconinended  that  the  lan^^uage  of  this  paragraph  he  amended 
hy  the  insertion  of  the  underscored  words,  so  as  to  read: 

For  the  emnloinnent  of  such  -oerso;as  and  yneans  in  the 
city  of  llashington  and  elsev/here  as  may  he  necessar;.'  in 
conducting'  investigations,  erperirnent s,  and  denonstrati ons 
,  either  independently  or  in  c ooperation  with.  :.)uhlic  or 
urivate  agencies,  organizations,  or  indivi dual s . 

The  purpose  of  this  ariendneiit  is  to  make  the  language  conform  to 
the  generally  accepted  phraseology  used  elsewhere  in  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  a-nd  to  specifically  authorize  cooperative  relationships  with 
orgoni zahuions  and  individuals  essential  to  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  Bur.-.au' s  ■'vork. 

(h)  G-EIBPAL  ADillEISTSi'.TIl’E  EXPEIISES 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Allotment 
from  this  anoropriation  to  he 


retained  in  1940  Estimates) . .$88,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  88 , 900 


PSOJECT  ST*iTSLiEET 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and 

husi no  G s  so rvi co . 

$9P,991 

409 

$38,900 

$88,900 

Unohligatcd  halajicc . 

Total  appropriation . 

93,400 

88,900 

88,900 

CHA1T3E  IE  LAl'GEAG-E 

It  is  recommended  in  the  estimates  that  the  language  of  this  para¬ 
graph  he  amended  hy  deletion  of  the  words  "the  salary  of  Chief  of  Bureau 
and  other".  The  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau  is  also  Associate  Administrator 
of  the  Ag’ricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in  charge  of  the  Program 
Planning  Division,  from  vyhich  source  the  salary  is  paid. 


/; 


3,  Explanatory  Notes,  P.Y,  19^) 
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HST;MATe^<^ 


IJOHK  IT1JD?JI  THIS  APPHOP.RIATIOH 


The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  Bureau.  It  covers  activities  of  the  Chief  and 
Assistant  Chiefs  of  Bureau  in  formulating  general  policies  to  he  acted 
upon  h^'"  the  various  divisions  of  the  Bureau,  as  v.rell  as  the  direction 
and  general  supervision  of  all  the  research  and  other  work.  The  appro¬ 
priation  also  covers  the  various  service  units  connected  with  the  business 
administration  of  the  Bureau, 


(c)  ECONOMIC  IlTVESTICrATIOlTS 


This  suh-appropi’iation,  as  submitted  in  the  Budget  Estimates 
is  a  consolidation  of  the  authority  and  funds  heretofore  provided  / 

under  the  sub-appropriation  "Farm  Mano.gcment  and  Practice"  ,  ^diich  has 
been  retained  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  its  entirety, 
and  of  a  part  of  the  authority  and  funds  heretofore  provided  under 
the  sub-appropriations  entitled  "Marketing  and  Distributing  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts"  ,  "Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates",  and  "Cotton  Quality  Statistics 
and  Classing  Acts" ,  The  three  latter  appropriations  appear  in  the 
estimates  under  the  Agricu.ltural  Marketing  Service,  The  f'onds  retained 
in  the  estimates  under  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  are  shown 
in  the  table  belov/. 

Provision  has  also  been  requested  in  the  estimates  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  into  this  appropriation  of  such  suras  as  may  be  necessary  for  aid¬ 
ing  in  formulating  programs  for  the  authorised  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  Special  authority  now  ezists  for  the  allotment  of  funds  to 
agencies  called  upon  to  cooperake  or  assist  in  carrying  on  the  v/ork 
required  by  such  recent  enactments  as  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Acts,  the  Sugar  Act,  etc. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  program  formulation  applicable  to  the 
work  of  the  old  line  agencies  of  the  Department,  hovicver ,  transfers  must 
be  effected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fortifications  Act  of  May  21, 

1920,  as  amended  (31.U.S,C,  686),  a  cumbersome  procedure  involving  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  fund  for  each  such  case,  or  else  the  work 
must  be  done  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  which  is  not  feasible  in  viev;  of  the 
limited  v/orking  fimds  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  langua.gc  proposed  vrill  permit  the  ha.ndling  of  all  transferred  funds 
for  program  formulation  purposes  in  a  uniform  and  orderly  manner  and  is 
essential  to  au  effective  and  competent  handling  of  this  ba-sic  service 
v/hich  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  c:cpcctcd  to  render  for  all 
of  the  major  programs  of  the  Department. 
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Appropriation  Act,  1939  (allotments  from 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  appro¬ 
priations  to  "be  retained  in  that  Bureau 
and  consolidated  hereunder  in  1940  esti¬ 
mates)  : 

Earra  Management  and  practice  . 

Marketing  and  distributing  farm  products. 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  . . 

Cotton  Quality  Statistics  and  Classing 

Acts  . 

Total  available,  1939  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 

Increase  . 


$346,580 

397,030 

38,490 

20 , 000 

802,100 

839,100 

37,000 


PBOJECT  STATEMiEKT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Agricu-ltural  finance  ; 

studi  es  . . 

$70,519 

$75,000 

$75,000 

2.  Economic  studies  of  land  • 

use  . 1 

79,884 

77,900 

77,900 

3.  Farm  population  and  rural  : 

life  studies  . i 

42,99  5 
156,108 

43,600 

150,080 

43  AOO 

_ 

4.  Farm  management  studies 

150,080 

■^$17,650 

5.  General  marketing  studies  j 

6.  Analysis  and  statistical 

120,919 

141,500 

159 , 150 

(1) 

research  on  agricultural  con- 

ditions  and  trends  . . 

135,010 

137 , 600 

137 , 600 

— 

7.  Outlook  reports  on  the  ag- : 

ricultural  situation . ( 

8.  Interpretation  and  dissemi-j 

142,320 

146,000 

165,350 

+  19,350 

(2) 

nation  of  economic  informa-  • 
tion . ; 

30,924 

(a)  30,420 

30,420 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

38,421 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation  . 

817,100 

( a) 802 , 100 

839 , 100 

+  37,000 

(a)  Includes  $150  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Stcndards,  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  photographic  research. 


lEGEEASES 

The  increase  of  $37,000  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

( 1)  An  increase  of  $17,650  for  expansion  of  general  marketing  studies, 
including  investigations  of  marketing  facilities,  price  spreads,  marketing  costs, 

and  changes  in  the  marketing  system.. 
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Several  studies  already  made  by  the  Bureau  have  shovm  the  need  for 
definite  and  specific  improvements  in  markets  for  perishable  agricultural 
products,  both  in  the  large  consuming  cities  and  in  the  important  shipping 
areas.  These  studies  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  farmers 
and  among  dealers.  They  have  led  in  several  instances  to  definite  plans 
for  reorganizing  important  markets,  including  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta,  and 
to  the  development  of  improved  markets  in  a  number  of  shipping  areas. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  costs  of  marketing  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  are  higher  than  necessary.  Lack  of  proper  facilities 
and  proper  regulation  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  handling  and 
spoilage  and  requires  a  number  of  operations  and  costs  which  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  if  the  markets  could  be  reorganized  to  meet  modern  conditions. 

The  Department  is  receiving  a  large  rcumber  of  requests  for  studies  of 
this  kind.  Recent  requests  include  one  for  a  study  of  so-called  "regional 
truck  markets"  in  five  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  a  study  of  the  New 
York  City  wholesale  and  jobbing  markets  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recommending 
a  program  of  market  improvement  in  that  city.  It  has  been  impossible  for 
the  Bureau  to  meet  the  requests  which  are  being  received,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  in  this  field  should  be  greatly  increased,  since  such  studies 
are  showing  definite  and  practical  possibilities  of  bringing  about  substantial 
improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  marketing  and  lowering  marketing  costs  and 
charge  s . 

» 

The  Department  has  done  very  little  statistical  work  to  determine 
marketing  costs  and  charges  for  farm  products.  A  few  years  ago  statistical 
studies  were  undertaken  to  make  over-all  estimates  of  the  spread  between 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  principal  products  and  prices  paid  by 
city  consumers  for  the  foods  made  from  these  farm  products.  These  studies 
have  been  very  useful  as  a  general  picture  of  changes  in  the  marketing  bill 
over  a  period  of  time  and  as  an  indication  of  differences  in  marketing  costs 
from  one  commodity  to  another.  This  sort  of  information  is  useful  in  show¬ 
ing  the  most  important  weaknesses  in  our  marketing  system  and  indicating  the 
parts  of  the  system  which  need  the  most  study 

These  studies  should  be  expanded  in  several  v/ays.  First,  a  great 
deal  more  detailed  work  should  be  done  to  make  the  general  data  on  price 
spreads  more  accurate  and  more  complete.  Second,  studies  will  need  to  be 
made  of  the  breakdown  of  the  estimates  of  total  price  spreads  into  component 
parts  to  indicate,  for  example,  the  amount  paid  directly  to  labor,  the  amount 
going  to  transportation,  etc.  Third,  and  most  important,  the  increase  recom¬ 
mended  under  this  project  will  make  it  possible  to  undertake  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  the  reasons  for  changes  in  margins  and  costs,  including,  for  example, 
a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  transportation  methods,  wage 
rates,  changes  in  packaging,  etc. 

Several  studies  now  under  way  are  aimed  at  describing  and  evaluating 
changes  which  have  occurred  and  are  occurring  in  the  marketing  system.  During 
the  past  two  years  these  studies  have  dealt  primarily  with  the  growth  of  large 
corporations  engaged  in  the  processing,  v/holesaling,  and  retailing  of  farm 
products  and  have  been  concerned  with  the  economic  effects  of  this  development 
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in  terms  of  the  cha.nges  in  the  efficiency  of  marketing,  in  changes  in  the 
market  organization  and  method-s,  and  in  the  results  of  such  changes  in 
terms  of  their  effects  on  prices  and  incomes  of  farmers  and  their  effects 
on  the  consumer.  These  studies  are  to  he  continued  and  expanded  to  include 
historical  studies  of  changes  in  the  marketing  systems  for  principal  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  reasons  for 
such  changes;  to  discover  the  economic  effects  of  such  changes  on  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer;  and  to  evaluate  the  present  situation  to  indicate  the  most 
likely  trends  in  the  near  future  and  suggest  which  of  these  changes  are  likely 
to  he  desirable  and  which  undesirable.  The  studies  should  also  indicate  pos¬ 
sible  Ways  of  encouraging  developments  in  marketing  which  are  likely  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  agriculture  and  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  increase  in  the  budget  for  these  studies  will  make  it  possible  to 
give  more  attention  to  developments  in  the  retailing  of  food  and  other  com¬ 
modities  made  from  farm  products.  There  have  been  several  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  retailing,'  during  the  past  decade.  It  is  recognized  that  the  re¬ 
tailer's  ma.rgin  in  many  cases  represents  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
spread  between  prices  at  the  farm  and  prices  paid  by  the  city  consumer.  For 
that  reason  the  American  fanner  has  a  real  interest  in  any  developments  affect¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  retailer.  This  is  especially  true  since  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  for  State  and  local  governments  to  regulate  retailing  or 
to  encourage  certain  types  and  discourage  other  types. 

The  studies  in  this  field  will  give  careful  consideration  to  State 
and  Federal  legislation  affecting  marketing  methods  and  to  the  economic 
effects  of  State  and  Federal  Government  programs  affecting  marketing  pro¬ 
cedures  and  mcarkoting  methods.  In  this  connection  some  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  economic  basis  for  grades  and  standards  adopted  and  enforced 
by  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Also,  these  studios  will  be  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  low-cost  methods  of  distribution  and  methods  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  methods  ?/hich  will  remove 
these  surpluses  from  the  usual  market  channels  and  dispose  of  them  in  ways 
which  will  increase  the  farmer's  income  and  v^hich,  at  the  same  time,  will 
make  cheaper  food  available  to  cons'umers  of  low  incomes. 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $19,350  for  expansion  of  work  on  outlook  reports, 
especially  statistical  analyses  of  changes  in  commodity  prices  and  of  condi¬ 

tions  responsible  for  such  changes. 

Since  the  ITorld  TJar  repeated  agricultural  crises  and  efforts  to 
solve  the  attendant  problems  have  resulted  in  a  constant  demand  for  general 
economic  and  price  analyses  relating  to  a  multitude  of  specific  questions. 
Follov/ing  the  depression  of  1921  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  organized 
and  developed  statistical  and  economic  research  for  dealing  with  the  economic 
problems  of  agriculture.  This  vfork,  however,  has  been  carried  along  upon  a 
modest  scale.  ITith  the  expanded  program  designed  for  permanent  aid  to  agri¬ 
culture,  it  is  urgent  that  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for  economic  re¬ 
search  to  be  carried  on  by  the  established  research  organiza,tions  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  Large  business  concerns  find  research  necessary  for  wise  adminis- 
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tration  and  for  progress.  The  Government  likewise  should  provide  for 
research  to  check  the  results  of  its  expenditures  or  of  its  programs 
and  to  determine  what  action  may  in  the  future  bring  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  results. 

The  need  for  statistical  research  has  greatly  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  years  "because  of  the  requirements  of  the  agencies  and  programs  set 
up  "by  Congress  in  aid  of  agriculture.  Analyses  are  necessary,  first,  in 
the  formulation  of  policy  and  specific  legislation  "based  on  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  causes  of  price  and  income  changes  and  the  pro"ba'ble  effects  of 
alternative  remedies.  In  the  consideration  of  plans  such  as  su"bsidizing 
exports,  reducing  marketing  margins,  adjusting  agricultural  production, 
and  stabilizing  prices  by  means  of  loan  programs,  points  frequently  are 
encountered  which  can  be  answered  only  by  factual  analysis. 

Statistical  research  is  absolutely  essential  in  administering 
specific  measures  in  aid  of  agriculture  after  they  have  been  set  up  by 
the  Congress  or  by  local  agencies.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
less  costly,  in  the  long  run,  to  provide  in  advance  for  this  necessary 
statistical  information  than  to  wait  until  the  acute  need  arises. 

Although  these  demands  for  the  results  of  statistical  research 
for  use  in  ans7/ering  current  pressing  policy  and  administrative  problems 
of  action  programs  furnish  the  most  obvious  reasons  for  providing  ade¬ 
quately  for  such  work,  the  needs  of  farriiers,  local  business  firms, 
both  cooperative  and  private,  and  State  r<gencios  are  even  greater. 

Members  of  Congress  are  continually  receiving  requests  for  information 
from  constituents  which  are  referred  to  the  Bureau,  answers  to  which 
frequently  require  supplementary  studies.  Likewise,  the  needs  of 
Congressional  committees  frequently  entail  considerable  statistical 
research.  Local  government  agencies  request  information  about  economic 
conditions  in  their  local  areas  and  answers  to  economic  problems  of 
agriculture  arising  therein.  Above  all,  increasingly  larger  numbers 
of  farmers  are  coming  to  look  to  the  Bureau  for  information  on  pros¬ 
pective  changes  in  supplies,  demand,  and  prices  of  the  products  in  which 
they  are  interested  for  use  in  planning  their  production  enterprises 
and  marketing  schedules. 

Statistical  price  analysis  is  essential  in  dealing  with  each  of 
the  products  of  agriculture  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  Bureau's 
national  outlook  service.  This  service  has  been  organized  and  developed 
for  farmers  as  an  aid  to  them  in  planning  the  production  and  marketing 
of  their  products.  It  is  also  essential  to  all  the  agencies  which 
are  concerned  with  the  economic  problems  of  agriculture,  including  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  as 
we  11  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Price  analysis  is 
essential  in  formulating  the  production  and  marketing  programs  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  in  determining  the  loan  and 
collection  programs  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Surplus 
Commodity  Corporation  must  hajve  a  basis  for  determining  in  advance  the 
commodities  which  are  likely  to  have  prices  so  low  in  the  m.arketing 
season  that  it  may  be  desirable  or  neccssa.ry  to  make  purchases,  what 
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quantities  it  should  or  may  ho  able  to  purchase,  and  v/hat  is  likely  to 
he  the  price  effect  of  the  purchases  made  hy  that  Corporation. 

CKAIv'GE  IE  LAEGUAGE 


A  nevf  paraj-’roph  has  heen  substituted  for  the  tv/o  paragraphs  whicn. 
were  foiuierly  carried  under  "Farai  management  and  practice"  and^  "Marketing 
and  distributing  fann  products".  The  appropriation  "Economic  investigations 
is  made,  up  of  transfers  from  the  following  items  which  were  appropriated 
for  in  1939  under  the  Bureau  of  Agricultiiral  Economics: 


"Farm  managem.ent  find  practice"  . 

"Marketing  and  distributing  farm  products"  ... 

"Crop  and  livestock  estimates"  . 

"Cotton  Q^iality  Statistics  o.nd  Classing  Acts". 


$346,580 
397,030 
38,490 
20 , 000 

802,100 


This  chang'e  in  language  is  incidental  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
activities  under  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Agricraltural 
Marketing  Service.  The  funds  derived  from  four  separate  appropriation 
items  have  been  thrown  together  for  greater  efficiency  in  handling  and 
seating  the  vrork.  Provision  is  included  also,  as  explained^ previously ,  for 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  program  formulation  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  various  units  of  the  Department. 


The  activities  under  the  four  appropriations  mentioned  above  which 
are  concerned  with  the  forraing  of  programs  and  plans  for  the  guidance^of 
the  entire  group  of  agricultural  adjustment,  conservation,  and  marketing 
services  to  farmers  and  to  the  general  puolic  are  retained  under  the  Bur 
eau  of  Agricu  tural  Economics.  No  change  is  contemplated  in  the  character 
of  activitio"  t.lready  under  way. 


yOHK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General.— The  realignment  of  activities  under  this ^  appropriation  will 
make  it  possible  to  render  greater  assistance  in  formulating  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  entire  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  work  will  help  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  the  many  new  agencies  authorized  by  Congress  in  recent 
years  and  furnish  assistance  to  State  agricultural  workers.  The  Depar 
has  recently  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Land  Grant  College  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  organization  of  county  and  State  groups 
which  will  give  famers  an  effective  voice  in  foi-ming,  correlating,  and 
loca,lizing  public  agricultural  programs.  The  Bureau  of  Agri cultural ^ijconomics 
will  act  as  a  coordinating  agency  to  bring  the  State  and  loc-al  planning 
into  effective  integration  with  the  general  program-planning  a.ctivi  los  o  e 
Bureau  and  of  the  Department. 


This  appropriation  provides  for  economic  and  statistical  research 
covering  most  of  the  important  farm  produces.  Analyses  are  made ^ of  tne 
great  voDome  of  statistics  gathei-ed  largely  by  the  various  activities 
of  the  Department  in  order  to  establish  the  statistical  position  o 
each  agricultural  product.  These  data  are  published  in  periodic  bulletins 
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on  the  f,'.i2;ricn.ltural  Gitn,ation  and  arc  dsevm  upon  to  furnish  a.  hasis  for 
action  programs  and  ^neral  policy  planning.  In  order  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  information  relating  to  the  supply,  dema.nd,  and  prices  for  farm 
products,  the  Bn.reau  maintains  a  large  number  of  different  statistical 
series . 

Investigations  are  made  to  determine  the  types  of  fa.rming  in 
various  geographical  units  and  the  factors  v/hich  shape  such  types, 
t/ork  is  carried  on  to  determine  the  most  effective  form  of  organization 
of  farms,  including  size,  crops  and  livestock  gro’m,  financial  aa-’-.d 
labor  organizations,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  faira  as  an  economic 
producing  unit.  Analyses  are  made  of  the  problems  of  farm  mortgage 
financing  and  production  and  mandeeting  credit.  Farm  taxation  is  studied 
and  inforaation  published  on  trends  in  tax  burdens,  farm  tax  delinquency, 
and  possible  farm  tax  reductions  through  economies  in  rural  government 
and  changes  in  taxation.  Studies  of  farm  insurance,  farm  population 
movements,  standards  of  living,  and  various  other  farm  problems  arc 
also  made.  Research  v/ork  on  land  economics  is  directed  tov^a^rd  assistance 
in  formujating  a  definite,  consistent,  and  unified  land  policy,  including 
a  planned  utilization  of  all  land  resources.  This  comprises  ajso  studies 
of  trends  in  the  value  of  farm  lands,  conditions  in  the  farm  real-estate 
market,  and  the  various  conditions  influencing  the  value  of  farm  real 
estate.  The  v;ork  is  closely  coordinated  v/ith  the  program  under  Title 
III  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  v/ith  the  activities  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  So'rvico,  the  Farrm 
Security  Administration,  and  other  a^gencies. 

1.  Agricultural  Finance  Studios. —  This  project  covers  studios 
of  farm  credit,  farm  taxation,  and  farm  insurance. 

Under  the  heading  of  credit  studies  are  included  analysis  of  the 
mortgage-debt  situation,  the  spocicalizod  credit  needs  tha.t  a.rise  in 
various  typos  of  agriculture,  the  credit  facilities  a»t  the  disposed  of 
farmers,  the  practices  employed  in  the  oporo-tion  of  such  facilities, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  v;hich  credit  is  made  available  to  farmers. 

Through  the  credit  studies  information  is  obtained  and  made 
available  on  amounts,  distri';mtion,  sources,  and  trends  of  faum  debt. 
Estimates  of  total  farm-mortgage  indebtedness  by  States  are  prepared 
annually,  and  information  on  agricultural  loans  held  by  commercial 
banlcs  is  made  available  semiannually.  Data  on  farmer  banl:riaptcies  and 
on  demand  deposits  of  country  banks  also  are  made  available  currently. 

In  analyzing  the  credit  needs  of  fa.rmers  and  the  credit  facili¬ 
ties  at  their  disposal,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  proper  uses  of  credit 
or  the  uses  that  seem  most  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  farmers. 

To  serve  this  end,  credit  studies  are  coordinated  so  far  as  possible 
with  farm-management  studies  to  determine  what  types  of  financing  the 
individual  farm  operator  requires  in  order  to  malre  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  the  natural  resources  in  his  farm  'unit.  An  effort  also  is  made 
to  deteimine  to  what  extent  the  use  of  credit  for  various  agricultural 
purposes  promotes  or  retards  the  adjiistment  of  the  individual  operator's 
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r;la?i  of  action  to  the  broad  prOi^rans  of  a.gricultural  rehabilitation 
that  are  being  andcrtalrcn  by  the  Federal  G-overnment.  Such  information 
is  needed  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  (a)  counseling  farmers  and 
lending  agencies  as  to  the  best  practices  in  borrovring  or  lending  for 
agricultural  purposes,  (b)  appraising  agricultiiral  credit  facilities 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  adequacy  and  adaptability  to  farmers*  re¬ 
quirements,  and  (  c)  determining  hovi  credit  policy  (central  banking 
policy  as  made  effective  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  or  other  Federal  agencies)  may  bo  emplo;’’cd  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  agricultnnal  programs, 

ihe  farm  ta::  situation  has  become  more  coimplem  vrithin  the  pa.st 
several  yoa.rs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Rureau’ s  principal  sources  of 
current  dada  on  farm  property  tasces  have  become  loss  sa.tisfactory. 

Changes  in  tax  structure  ha.ve  brought  nev/  elements  or  new  emphases 
into  the  farm  tame  situation.  This  maizes  important  the  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  these  changes  in  addition  to  checking  current  infor¬ 
mation  for  bias  or  ciiange  in  meaning  and  significance, 

A  35  percent  decline  in  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  betv/een  1929 
and  1934  has  temporarily  given  a  distorted  viev;  of  the  farm  tax  situa¬ 
tion.  luring  this  period  there  \/ero  almost  -ujaivorsal  increases  in 
motor-vchij-ic  imposts  a,nd  sales  taxes  were  imposed  in  about  half  the 
States.  T’zus  there  is  qaostion  irhothor  the  farmers'  total  tax  contribu¬ 
tion  did  actually  decline  particularly  in  rels-tion  to  his  ability  to  pay, 

Irportant  ipeeific  problems  to  be  analyzed  under  this  appropria¬ 
tion  include  homestead  tax  exemption;  sales  tax  incidence;  special 
assessments  on  farms;  rela/b  ionships  of  taxation  to  other  elements  in 
the  rirral  ''.conom-ic  sitamtions,  such  as  organisation  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  income  of  farmers,  t;qpes  of  farming,  and  land  policy;  total  tax 
payments  by  fa^rmers;  and  the  distribution  of  government  services  be¬ 
tween  social  groups  and  between  aids  to  production  and  final  (consumer) 
services . 

Careful  study  of  these  problems  is  needed  in  order  to  make 
available  important  information  required  in  the  program  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  improved  land  utilization  and  the  conservation  of  land  resources 
and.  in  calculating  net  income  of  agricc.lturc. 

The  farm-insurance  studies  deal  ’dth  problems  of  farm  risks  and 
their  elimination  thi’ough  insurance,  protective  measures,  and  safeguards. 
Specifically,  consideration  is  given  to  "all  risk"  crop  insurance, 
hail  insurance,  vfindstorm  insurance,  fire  insurance,  livestock  insurance, 
and  accid-ent  insurance.  They  include  investigation  of  fai-m  hazards 
against  which  insurance  is  v/ritten,  or  possibly  could  be  v/ritten,  and 
means  of  eliminating  such  hazards,  e.g. ,  through  farm  fire-protection 
measo.res.  Problems  of  the  faimer  as  v/ell  as  of  the  farm  enterprise 
are  considered,  such  as  life  insurance  and  life  annuities. 

2.  Economic  Studies  of  Land  Use. —  The  land-use  studios  are 
essentially  of  a  research  character,  designed  to  accomulish  'the  fact- 
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finding  and  analysis  necessary  to  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  the 
various  practical  steps  in  land  policy  and  improved  land  use. 

Cooperative  studies  arc  carried  on  v/ith  State  and  local  a^gcncics 
directed  tov^ard  the  identification  of  those  situations  where  the  rural 
population  pattern  is  poorly  adjusted  to  land  resources  so  as  to  guide 
the  application  of  the  land-use  adjustment  program  and  a.lso  tov/ard 
the  ident if ica.tion  of  areas  offering  superior  opportunities  for  creating 
nev;  fa-ims  so  a,s  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  rural  settlement 
activity.  The  problems  involved  in  giving  effect  to  dcsira.blc  readjust¬ 
ments,  and  the  a.dapta,bility  of  mca.surcs  for  bringing  Oobout  such  adjust¬ 
ments  or  for  preventing  mala.djustment s  under  given  situations,  arc  being 
studied  in  order  to  determine  desirable  public  policies  for  fa.cilita.ting 
the  readjustments  found  dcsira.blc. 

Por  the  purpose  of  providing  a  critical  and  unbiased  appraisal 
of  current  changes  in  the  farm  real  estate  situation  an  annual  survey 
is  conducted  to  determine  changes  in  farm  values  and  in  frequency  of 
voluntary  and  forced  sales  of  fa.rmiS ,  together  v/ith  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  on  values  of  such  factors  as  income,  taxation,  credit  policies, 
methods  of  handling  distressed  farm  real  estate,  and  other  economic 
factors.  The  eleventh  nui/ibcr  of  the  series  "The  Farm  Real  Estate  Situa¬ 
tion"  ,  covering  the  year  1935-36,  has  been  published,  and  preparation 
of  the  report  for  the  tv/o-ycar  period  1936-38  is  in  progress.  Cooperation 
is  extended  to  other  depa.rtments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  in  con¬ 
nection  v/ith  land  appraisal  and  other  aspects  of  land  use  as  a  part  of 
land  acouisition  and  flood  control  programs. 

3,  Farm  Po-pulation  and  Rura.l  Life  Studies, —  Information  is 
compiled  on  the  trends  of  farm  population,  the  ca.usos  of  movements  to 
and  from  the  farm,  and  other  economic  aspects  of  population  shifts,  in¬ 
cluding  an  annual  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms. 
Population  migro.tion  is  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  the  balance  be- 
tv/een  agricultural  and  industrial  activities,  and  information  on  the 
subject  has  been  eagerljr  sought  by  agricultural  vprkers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Population  research  underlies  land-use  planning,  rural 
rehabilitation,  and  agricultural  adjustments.  Expenditures  of  farm 
families  have  been  obtained  and  analyzed  as  an  index  to  the  economic 
situation  in  various  localities. 

Before  plans  for  roads,  pov/er  linos,  end  other  facilities  for 
public  consumption  can  be  satisfa.ctorily  projected,  the  future  popula¬ 
tion  of  small  geographic  areas  must  be  predicted.  Private  companies 
engaged  in  construction  v/orlc  employ  eiports  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  construction  programs  in  rural  a.rcas.  If  governmental  agencies  are 
to  avoid  over-construction  of  pov/er  lines,  roads,  school  buildings, 
and  the  like  in  some  areas  or  a.  failure  to  serve  the  people  because  of 
inadequate  facilities  in  other  anca.s,  popula.tion  prediction  must  be 
ma.de , 


In  order  to  attain  its  objectives,  a  governmental  agency  must 
consider  the  habits,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  of  the  people  '/ith  v/hom  it 
deals.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  state  of  mind  of  the  farmer 
as  related  to  the  a.drainistrative  programs.  After  the  program  is  launched 
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it  is  also  necessai-3r  to  determine  its  effects  upon  the  thinking  of  the 
people.  The  most  efficient  programs  from  the  short-time  point  of  viev/ 
may  bring  about  conditions  which,  from  the  long-time  point  of  viev;,  might 
ho  disastrous.  Studies  of  the  farmers’  attitudes  are  necessary  for  the 
planning  of  action  as  well  as  for  carrying  logically’-  developed  plans  to 
a  successful  consummation. 

It  is  gcnere.lly  agreed  tha.t  if  ru.ral  life  is  to  ho  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  this  must  he  accomplished  in  no  small  measure  through 
educational  programs.  Such  agencies  as  the  Extension  Service,  Fa,rm 
Security  Administra-tion,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  many  others 
arc  recognizing  the  necessity  for  measuring  the  extent  to  v/hich  their 
educational  endeavors  have  been  successful,  Furthermore,  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  better  methods  of  education.  Studies  of  the  extent 
to  vrhich  objectives  liave  been  obtained  and  of  educational  methods  are 
greatly  needed. 

The  extent  to  v.'hich  the  other  activity  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  attaining  their  objectives  must  ultimately  be  measured  in  the 
better  levels  of  living  of  the  rural  people.  Also  the  impact  of  catas¬ 
trophes  such  as  depressions  and  droughts  are  reflected  in  the  living 
of  the  farm  people.  Studios  of  the  levels  of  living  of  the  farm  people 
are  necessary  to  dotcxminc  ’;hat  activit^r  programs  are  required.  They 
are  also  needed  to  determine  the  res-ults  of  activity  programs  under 
v;ay. 


4,  Farm  Management  Studios, — Studios  are  made  of  farms  and  ranches 
in  actual  operation  to  determine  the  types  and  sizes  of  farms  and  the  farm 
practices  in  each  area  that  are  likely  to  return  the  highest  incomes  in 
viev;  of  the  special  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  area,  the  market 
outlets,  and  the  outlook  for  agricultural  products.  Information  is  ob-. 
tained  on  costs,  income,  and  returns  from  farms  of  different  kinds  and 
sizes.  In  cooperation  v;ith  practical  farm.ers,  adjustment  suggestions 
are  developed  to  meet  nov;  situations  such  as  those  occasioned  by  changes 
in  the  demand  for  the  products  grovm;  b^r  agricultural  improvements, 
such  as  hybrid  seed  corn  and  mechanical  developments;  and  by  the  need 
for  a  program  of  soil  conservation.  In  brief,  the  v;ork  is  concerned 
v;ith  the  economic  aspects  of  farm  production. 

The  family-sized  farm  and  hope  of  ultimate  ov/nership  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  American  agriculture;  but  lovr  urices  associated  vrith 
industrial  depression  and  shrinking  foreign  markets,  long  drought 
periods,  soil  depletion,  and  technological  developments  resulting  in 
increased  coramercialization  have  injected  unforeseen  hazards  into  the 
operation  of  family  faivis,  and  manj;  agricultura.1  leaders  are  v;onder- 
ing  whether  the  family-sized  faimis  can  survive  the  shocks  to  v/hich  they 
are  subjected.  It  is  important  at  this  time,  therefore,  to  undertake  a 
series  of  studies  v;hich  v/ill  attack  the  most  outstanding  adjustment 
problem  facing  family  farms  in  the  regions  ’iiere  the  most  important 
changes  are  under  v;ay  or  vdiere  the  problems  iiave  been  previously 
neglected.  These  problems  arc  briefly  described  below.  Attention 
should  also  be  given  to  establishing  adeqiiate  measurements  of  the  changes 
in  economic  welfare  of  family;  farms  of  different  types,  sizes,  and  lo¬ 
cations  . 
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The  outstanding  prohlem  in  the  South  is  the  lovr  average  income 
per  farm  family.  Dii.ring  the  period  1924-35  the  average  gross  farm  in¬ 
come  in  10  major  cutton  States  averaged  $190  per  capita  of  farm  popu¬ 
lation.  The  situation  in  foreign  markets  and  the  possibilities  of 
mechanical  developments  in  cotton  production  point  in  the  direction  of 
even  lov/er  incomes  and  greater  inequality  of  distribution  unless  major 
adjustments  in  farming  and  in  farm  population  arc  undertaken.  The 
attack  on  this  problem  should  bo  to  study  the  possibility  of  substitut¬ 
ing  other  crops  and  pasture  on  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  resulting  displaced  labor.  The  limits  to  expanding  the  acreage 
of  food  and  feed  crops  needs  to  be  fully  explored;  also  the  a.dapta.tion 
of  mechanical  developments  to  family-sized  farms. 

In  the  Northeast  the  development  of  commercial  dair;/",  fruit, 
and  truck  farms  to  supply  adjaciait  market  has  left  many  eddies  of  rela¬ 
tively  "self-sufficing"  or  noncommercial  farms.  The  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  economic  welfare  of  this  class  of  farmers  is  a  relatively 
neglected  subject  and  one  on  which  concentrated  study  is  badly  needed. 

The  competitive  effects  on  family  farms  in  this  region  of  improvements 
in  transportation,  the  preservation  of  farm  products,  and  adjustments  in 
other  regions  should  also  be  studied. 

Of  major  importance  in  tho  Midwest  is  the  effect  of  certain 
technological  improvements  on  the  organization  and  tho  income  prospects 
of  the  family-sized  farm.  The  introduction  of  hybrid  seed  corn  and 
certain  mechanical  improvements,  such  as  the  rubber-tired  tractor  and 
tho  small  combine,  will  have  important  repercussions  on  family-sized 
farms  in  this  region  and  may  intensify  competition  in  other  areas. 

Sales  of  multiple-row  cultivators  and  two-rov;  corn  pickers  broke  all 
records  in  1935  and  1936,  The  effects  of  hybrid  seed  corn  and  these 
medianical  developments  is  likely  to  be  cumulative.  A  study  should  be 
developed  to  determine  the  farm  adjustments  necessary  to  face  these 
trends  vrithout  undue  hardships. 

In  the  Great  Plains  tho  recent  drought  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  studios  shov/ing  tho  influence  of  high  crop  risks  on  the  stability 
of  family  farms.  The  economic  failure  of  a  large  number  of  existing 
farms  raises  the  problem  of  v/hat  t^/pio  of  farming  and  vrhat  size  of  farm 
will  support  a  farm  family  over  a  period  of  years.  In  the  mountain 
and  Pacific  regions  family- sized  ranching  units  need  to  be  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  developing  a  balance  botv/oon  livestock  numbers,  tho 
long-term  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  and  tho  vrintcr  feed  supply. 

Of  cqua.1  importance  is  the  development  of  sta,blc  self-supporting  family 
farms  on  irrigation  projects.  This  question  must  have  incroo.sed  atten¬ 
tion  because  of  tho  nev/  irrigation  developments  and  the  largo  migra¬ 
tions  of  fa.rmcrs  into  these  regions, 

5.  General  Marketing  Studies. — The  Division  of  Marketing  Re- 
searcii  carries  on  a  program  of  research  in  the  general  field  of  maheet- 
ing  agricultural  products,  dealing  chiefly  with  regional  and  national 
problems.  Most  of  these  problems  are  concerned  vdth  the  marketing  of 
several  products  and  involve  questions  of  national  policy.  Examples  of 
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such  prohlems  are  the  dovolopnent  of  sound  marketing  agrooments;  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  miuiicipal  regulations  concerning 
the  marketing  of  farm  products;  and  the  development  of  efficient  and 
adequate  fa.cilitics  for  handling  farm  products  in  regional  and  terminal 
markets. 


The  Division  has  under  mccv  a  series  of  studios  dealing  v;ith  some 
of  the  economic  prohloms  connected  v/ith  the  development  of  Largc-sca.lc 
processing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  Tv/o  studios  in 
this  series  v/orc  completed  during  the  past  year.  One  dealt  uith  the 
chain-store  distribxition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  ITortheastern 
States  and  the  other  vdth  sales,  capitalization,  and  earnings  of  lead¬ 
ing  food  and  tobacco  corporations.  Reports  have  been  published  summariz¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  of  these  tv'o  studies.  The  first  of  these  studies 
shov/s  that  the  chain-store  organizations  now  handle  about  27  percent 
of  the  total  volume  of  fruits  and  vegctafoles  sold  at  retail  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Northeast,  and  indicate  that  the  c'nains  have  been  able 
to  develop  a  highly  efficient  system  of  v.holesaling,  warehousing,  and 
distribution  to  their  retail  units. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  studios  of  viiolesale  market 
facilities  in  some  of  the  principo-1  cities  of  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  the  field  vrork  in  Philadelphia  v/as  completed  in  a  report  issued 
over  a  yoa.r  ag’o ,  it  has  boon  necessary  to  do  further  work  in  that  city 
from  time  to  time,  and  some  progress  has  boon  made  tovrard  carrjfing  out 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  report. 

D’aring  the  past  year  a.  somovdiat  similar  study  v;as  made  in  Kansas 
City.  A  report  vras  issued  summarizing  the  situation  in  that  city  and 
maicing  definite  recomm.endat ions  for  a  nevr  market  to  serve  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans,  According  to  latest  reports,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tha.t  market  will  probably  start  some  time  during  the  calendar 
year  1938. 

6 .  Analyses  and  Statistical  Research  on  Agricultural  Conditions 
and  Trends. — The  work  under  this  project  is  set  forth  under  subheads  as 
follows; 

( a)  Analysis  of  Changes  in,  and  Factors  Affecting,  the  Consumption 
of  and  the  Demand  for  Fa.rm  Products. — There  is  great  need  for  information 
on  the  consumption  of  farm  products,  by  commodities  and  by  regions,  which 
the  Bureau  is  cndea.voring  to  meet.  Little  is  knovm  about  consumer  buying 
habits,  the’  factors  causing  changes  in  them,  and  their  effects  on  prices 
ojid  consumption.  Under  this  project  a  long-time  program  for  gradually 
refining  available  doko.  on  production,  shipments,  imports,  e^eports,  and 
other  maxlcct  movements  viill  be  conducted,  designed  to  a,dd  each  year  to  in- 
forma.tion  on  these  important  subjects.  Raw  data,  a.rc  nov/  a.vahla.ble  rola.ting 
to  the  purchases  of  foods  made  ty  a  large  number  of  families  in  Uew  York 
City,  vrith  related  data  on  income  and  other  family  characteristics. 

Analysis  of  these  data  contributes  information  that  is  essential  in  meet¬ 
ing  many  q_uestions  of  vital  concern  to  farmers. 

Probably  at  least  half  of  the  changes  in  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  a  much  larger  part  of  the  changes  in  total  faum  income. 
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arc  diiG  to  changos  in  demand  conditions.  Despite  the  extreme  importance 
of  these  fluctuations  in  demoud  as  affecting  farm  prices  and  incomes  and 
the  general  agricultural  situ.r.tion,  very  fev;  ano.lyses  have  "been  mo.de 
designed  to  disclose  the  relationship  hetv'oen  specific  dcmoaid  fco.ctors  end 
changes  in  prices  and  incomes.  The  necessities  arising  in  the  o.dminis- 
tration  of  national  agriculturo.l  programs  have  intensified  the  need  for 
informo.tion  of  this  cho.racter,  particulrrly  such  as  can  he  used  currently 
in  appro.ising  prospective  dcmo.nd  conditions  v/hich  v;ill  affect  the  results 
of  and  the  most  desirable  methods  to  he  utilized  in  the  administration 
of  these  urograms. 

(d)  Historical  Analyses  of  Changes  in  the  Economic  Status  of 
Agriculture . — Hot  all  of  the  economic  proolems  of  agriculttire  can  he  treated 
in  terms  of  statistics,  and  statistical  treatments  need  to  he  supplemented 
hy  evalna-tions  from  general  historical  evidence.  Careful  investigation 
of  the  historical  development  of  agricu.lture  throws  light  on  current 
agricultural  problems  and  helps  to  anticipate  problems  which  are  likely 
to  arise  in  the  future.  Although  the  conditions  of  today  arc  different 
from  those  of  yesterday,  they  have  been  definitely  shaped  by  forces 
operating  in  the  past.  Therefore,  analyses  of  the  historical  background 
of  present  agricultural  statistics  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  them, 

( c)  Agricultural  Income  Analysis. — The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  sets  up  certain  objecti\'’es  in  terms  of  agricultural  income,  follow¬ 
ing  similar  standards  provided  for  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic' 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  Dor  administrative  purposes  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  it  is  necessary  that  a  large  amount  of 
additional  information  on  the  income  status  of  farmers  be  made  availa.ble. 
However,  this  is  not  the  only,  or  indeed  the  raost  important,  use  of 

such  information  on  agricultural  income.  An  increasing  number  of  re¬ 
quests  is  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  year  to 
year  for  information  of  this  kind,  and  partlj?'  to  meet  these  demands  it 
has  been  necessary  to  expand  the  fo.rm  income  v/ork  of  the  Bureau.  The 
income  status  of  agriculture  also  is  of  r.tmost  importance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  in  aid  of  ag-riculturc  by  the  Congress,  the  Administration, 
and  Stake  and  local  legislative  and  administra.t ivc  bodies. 

The  v.prk  on  agricultural  income  includes  obtaining,  compiling,  ccnd 
refining  data,  on  prices  of  commodities  v'hich  farmers  sell  and  buy,  the 
volume  of  sa.lcs  and  purcha.scs,  and  the  bringing  together  of  a.11  these 
thousa.ndG  of  miscellaneous  da.ta.  in  cstima.tos  of  gross  fa.rm  income,  ca.sh 
income  from  farm  mar]Leti.ngs ,  and  net  income.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
break  these  estimates  dom  by  commodities  and  States.  All  these 
involve  an  immense  amount  of  clerical  v/ork  a.nd  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  data  available  from  many  sources. 

( d)  Analyses  of  Economic  Conditions  of  Agriculture  and  of  Special 
G-eographic  and  Commodity  Problems, — There  are  a  large  member  of  special 
research  problems  which  do  not  definitely  fall  under  any  of  the  other  sub- 
projects  described  herein,  yet  which  in  total  are  quite  important.  These 
special  problems  relate  to  such  items  as  legislative  programs,  tariffs,  and 
regional  and  State  problems. 
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In  connection  v/ith  the  claims  arising  under  legislation  hy  the 
Congress  relating  to  processing  taxes  levied  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  for  example,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  incidence 
of  the  processing  taxes,  such  information  "being  highly  important  "both 
to  the  Government  a.gencies  involved  and  to  otherse  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  ha.ve,  in  ad.dition  to  the  fundamental  price  analyses 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  research  program  of  the  Bureau, 
special  analyses  of  the  relation  het’./een  the  specific  conditions 
involved  under  the  processing  taxes  and  general  price-mclcing  forces. 

These  special  analyses  were  made  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
a-nd  published  by  the  Treasury  Dep'^rtnent .  Similarly,  questions  relating 
to  the  possible  effects  of  various  proposals  for  legislation  in  aid.  of 
agriculture  frequently  require  special  a.nalyses,  entirely  aside  from 
the  need  for  the  more  fundamental  type  of  statistical  price  analysis  de¬ 
veloped  as  part  of  the  regular  research  program.  Problems  of  this  kind 
arc  continually  presented  to  the  Bureau, 

Other  special  problems  of  a  quite  different  nature  present  tiiem- 
selves  as  a  result  of  the  interests  of  fa.rm  organizations,  business  firms, 
and  local  and  State  goverrmiental  agencies  in  problems  of  a  more  localized 
character#  Much  of  the  statistical  analysis  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  in 
the  past  necessarily  has  been  devoted  to  national  problems,  but  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  latter  type  of  problem  in  response  to  the  more 
urgent  needs.  For  example,  a  study  now  is  under  wa.y,  in  response  to  a 
Congressional  resolution,  dealing  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  tariff 
on  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  and  excise  taxes  on  competing  oils,  a 
problem  which  is  of  special  interest  to  farraers  in  a  rclo.tivoly  few 
Sto.tes^ 

( e )  Compiling  and  Coo rdi na-ting  Marketing  and  Gen e rr.l  Agricultural 
Stati sties# —  Basic  to  all  price,  income,  or  other  statistical  or  economic 
ana.lyses  are  adequate  data  on  many  subjects.  Statistical  series  relating 
to  agriculture  are  based  on  data  collected  by  many  agencies,  including 
a  number  of  different  branches  of  the  Federal  Government #  For  maximum 
usefulness  these  data  must  be  brought  together  and  placed  in  readily 
available  form.  Heretofore  much  of  this  statistical  information  has 
been  rather  widely  scattered,  and.  a.s  a  result  it  ho.s  not  booii  put  to 
maximum  use.  It  sometimes  has  been  difficult  to  know  just  whore  to 
turn  for  a  particular  kind  of  st.atistical  information  on  agriculture, 
and  inconvenience  occasionally  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  some  cen¬ 
tral  place  of  record.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  meet  this  need  by 
setting  up  within  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  a  statistical 
pool,  where  a  wide  variety  of  stuotistical  data  relating  to  agriculture 
can  be  brought  together  in  convenient  form  readily  available  for  use 
by  any  interested  party.  In  no  other  way  can  the  expenditure  of  a 
relatively  small  sum  add  so  much  to  the  usefulness  of  data  on  v/hich 
large  amounts  already  have  been  expended  for  collection  by  the  various 
agencies.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  job  and  the  desire  to  Jzeep 
expenditunes  for  this  purpose  to  a  minim.irm,  it  probably  will  require 
some  time  before  the  statistical  pool  can  be  placed  on  a  fully  satis¬ 
factory  operating  basis.  This  will  also  depend  partly  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  with  the  project  from  year  to  year.  Many  statistical 
data  are  available  only  in  scattered  form  in  miscellaneous  daily. 
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weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  public at ions.  In  order  to  he 
of  maximum  usefulness,  these  data  must  he  compiled  in  tahula.ted  form, 
averaged,  totaled,  and  otherwise  treated  to  he  put  in  the  form  of 
readily  usahle  statistical  series.  The  work  under  this  suhnroject 
will  consist  in  large  measure  of  such  compilations, 

7,  Outlook  Reports  on  the  Agricultural  Situation. —  Statistical 
analyses  depend  in  large  measure  upon  hasic  statistical  work  in  which 
have  heen  developed  such  commonly  used  measures  as  demand  curves,  indices 
of  seasonal  varirition,  and  the  like.  It  is  neccss'^ry  to  know  the  factors 
affecting  the  prices  of  different  commodities  and  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  these  factors  and  in  prices  and  incomes.  Such  studies  usually 
require  a  great  deal  pf  painstaking  research  extending  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  This  is  the  continuing  program  of  f^'andamental  statistical 
price  analysis  on  which  the  Burea,u  has  heen  engaged  for  some  time.  The 
Bureau's  information  on  these  subjects  is  far  from  adea^uate,  but  effort  is 
being  made  to  fill  in  the  principal  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  these  subject 

(Som.e  of  the  types  of  analyses  and  specific  uses  to  which  they  are 
put,  as  developed  under  this  program  of  research,  have  been  enumerated 
in  the.  section  of  this  statement  prepared  in  justification  of  the 
increase  of  $19,300  recommended  for  1940,  as  shown  above,) 

8,  Interpretation  and  Dissemination  of  Economic  Information. —  The 
statistical  and  economic  editorial,  informational,  and  distribution 

work  of  the  Bureau  is  done  for  all  forms  of  release  —  publication, 
mimeographed  reports,  press  releo.ses,  radio  broadcasts,  exhibits,  motion 
pictures  and  materials  for  extension  workers.  All  Bureau  pw-bli  cat  ions 
are  appraised,  verified,  edited,  and  prepared  in  form  for  release. 
Manuscripts  and  reports  on  statistic-al  and  economic  subjects  are  prep^ned 
to  meet  various  forms  of  inquiry. 

The  Department  publication  "The  Agricultural  Situo.tion"  is  edited 
and  supervision  is  maintained  over  all  Biireau  mailing  lists  pnd  periodi¬ 
cals.  Charts  covering  economic  information  are  prepared  a.nd  sold  to 
extension  workers  and  others,  and  exhibits  are  prepared  for  fairs  and 
expositions  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department, 
Many  special  releases  covering  va.rious  phases  of  the  Bureau' s  work,  as 
well  as  information  on  statistical  and  economic  subjects  in  reply  to 
inquiry,  are  prepared# 

(d)  TOTAL,  BUREAU  OE  AOPJCUITUBJIL  ECOITOkICS 
Change  in  Lan^guage 


It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  para^graph  be  amended 
by  substituting  for  "Total"  the  v/ords  "In  all,  salaries  and  expenses" 
and  adding  after  the  Bureau  name  the  phrase  "to  be  accounted  for  as  one 
fund" • 


Eor  explanation  of  this  change  see  general  note  under  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  page  54, 
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SUPPLEI/IMTAl  EU17DS 
(Complete  'bureau  statement) 


Proj  ects 


Special  Research  Fund,  Departmerxt  of 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics) ;  For  special  rese  ..rches 
on  economic  factors  affecting  the 
farm  industry . 

ConserA^ation  and  Use  of  AgricultuTcal 
Lc.nd  Resoui'ces,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (New  Uses  and  Markets  for 
Agricultural  Commodities,  Regi onol 
Lcahoratories ,  and  Surveys),  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics;  Econ¬ 
omic  research  in  connection  with 
survey  to  determine  location  of 
regional  agricultural  la'boratories 
and  scope  of  their  investigations.. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra^ 

tion  (Salari es  and  Expenses)  (Bur- 

eou  of  iigricultural  Economics) ; 
Development,  in  cooperation  r/ith 
the  New  Engl -and  Reco'Arch 
Council,  of  0.  plan  of  research 
in  connection  wit'n  the  ma.rket- 
ing  of  dairy  products  in  New 

England . 

Assisting  in  investigations  re¬ 
lating  to  meteorological 
factors  affecting  crop  yields.. 
Total . 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 
Land  Eosourccs  (Adjustments  in 

Freight  Rotes  for  Fn.rm  Products) 

(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics); 


Statistical  work  ajxd  other 

services  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act . 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agr i cul t ur al 

Land  Resources  (Bureau  of  Agri- 

cul tur al  Economi c s ) ;  For  statis¬ 
tical  work  and  other  services  in 
connection  with  the  administration 
of  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act . 


O'bligcted 
_ 1933 


113,334 


Estimated 
o'bligations, 
_ 1139 _ 


_  ,il09_,  630  __ 


JLQIXlO. 


9,807 

6 , 000 

6,000 

5,317 

5 , 500 

^  5_,500 

),124 

11,500 

11,500 

64,000 


Est  imated 
o'bligations , 
1941 _ 


_ il05,_830_. 


100,000 


J-l  3  j_500 . 
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SUPPLSLSlv'TAL  mODS  -  Continued, 


Pro j  ects 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1939 

Est  imated 
obligation 

1940 

Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insur- 

$50,000 

$50,000 

ance  Act,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) s 

Statistical  and  other  servicGS 
re:;r  ired  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  Acte . CO . .  , 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of 
SuLmarginal  Land,  Department  of 
Agricult^ure)  (Bureau  of  Agri culture,! 

$333,876 

1 , 190 , 637 

978,500 

Economics);  Development  of  program 
for  conserving  land  resources  and 
utilizing  land  to  the  Lest  advan¬ 
tage.  . . . . 

Flood  Control,  General  (trsinsfer  to 
Agri  cult  sire)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics):  For  preliminary  cxaim- 
ina-tions  and  surveys  for  r'un-off 
and  water-flow  retardation  and 
soil-erosion  prevention  on  water¬ 
sheds  of  flood-control  projects 
authorized  hy  law. . . . 

36,781 

536 , 7  63 

536,768 

Development  of  Water  Facilities,  Arid 

and  Somiarid  Areas ,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

25,000 

25 , 000 

Economics);  Assistance  in  develop- 
ment  of  a  program  for  providing 
facilities  for  v/ater  storage  and 
utilization,  to  he  reflected  in 
Letter  utilization  of  land  re¬ 
sources  a... . ....a 

Emergency  Relief,  AgricultiJirc ,  Bureau 

_ 2_O2,,_30a_._ 

of  Agricultural  Economics,  7/ .-'.tor 
Conservation  for  Rural  Rchahilita- 
tion:  Surveys  in  conn.^ction  with 

water  conservation,  d-^ris,  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  other  facilities  for 
water  storage  and  utilization . 

,-vf  V 
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SUPPLEIvim’TAL  FIjIvTDS  -  Continued. 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Estimated 
obi  igo.t  ions , 
1940 

Eraerf,’ency  pelief  Appropriation  Act, 

1937 ; 

Survey  of  farm  mortgages,  land 
values  and  transfers,  and 
fpnn  tavRp, 

$190,726 

5,000 

Administrative  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  above  projects.... 

-otal . 

195,726 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds . 

820,925 

$2,313,385 

$1,921,098 

AGRI CUITURA-L  M5KETIKG  SERVICE 


The  service  and  regulatory  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  activities  relating  directly  thereto,  including  research  on  the  standardiza¬ 
tion,  classification,  grading,  preparation  for  market,  handling,  and  marketing 
of  farm  and  food  products,  have  been  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  to  the  unit  estimated  for  under  the  heading  "Agricultural  IVIar- 
keting  Service".  In  addition,  the  administration  of  the  "Eederal  Seed  Act" 
and  of  the  "Packers  and  Stockyards  Act"  have  been  transferred  from  the  Brreaus 
of  Plant  Industry  and  Animal  Industry,  respectively.  The  changes  affecting 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  year  1939,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Amount  proposed  for 


Bureau  and  appropriation  item  transfer  (1939  base) 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 

General  administrative  expenses .  $147,406 

I'^iarkoting  and  distributing  farm  products .  426,620 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates . . .  642,799  (a) 

Market  inspection  of  farm  products .  450,000 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act .  375,000  (b) 

Tobacco  stocks  and  standards .  17,187 

Market  news  service . 1,112,302  (c) 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act* .  149,628  (d) 

Standard  Container,  Hamper,  and  Produce  Agency  Acts**  22,000  (e) 

Cotton  Quality  Statistics  and  Classing  Acts .  430,000 

U.S.  Cotton  Futures  and  U.S.  Cotton  Standards  Acts..  491,900 

U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act .  723,941 

U.S.  Warehouse  Act .  391,700  (f) 


Total,  transfer  from  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  (1939  base) . 5,380,483 


Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 

General  administrative  expenses .  1,800 

Seed  investigations .  52,293 


Total,  transfer  from  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry. .  54,093 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Generool  administrative  expenses. .  8,100 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act .  381,879 


Total,  transfer  from  Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry  (1939  base) .  389 ,979 


Total . 5,824, 555 


(a)  Includes  $10,000  transferred  from  "Peanut  stocks  and  standards." 

(b)  Includes  $10,000  transferred  from  "Market  news  service." 

( c)  Excludes  $10,000  transferred  to  "Tobacco  Inspection  Act." 

( d)  Includes  $5,738  transferred  from  "Standard  Container,  Hamper,  and 

Produce  Agency  Acts." 
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(e)  Excludes  $5,738  transferred  to  "Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act." 

(f)  Includes  $55,000  provided  by  "Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1938." 


*  Title  recommended  changed  to  "Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  and 
Produce  Agency  Acts"  in  Estimates  for  1940. 

**  Title  recommended  changed  to  "Standard  Container  Acts"  in  1940  Estimates. 
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AG.^  I  CULTURAL  llk'SK.ETim  SERVICE  -  Continued 
(a)  SATjARIES  MD  EXPMSES  _  PRSA^/iBLE 


Chan^'i^GS  in  Language 


The  ax^propriations  for  the  Agricultural  i-ia.rkcting  Service  ha.vc 
hcon  transferred  from  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Plant 
Industry,  raid  Animal  Industry.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
rai  cnahling  para,gra,ph.  This  para.graph  conforms  to  the  phraseology 
used  clsc’dicrc  in  the  Appropria.tion  Act. 

(h)  GEi'TESAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


ATjpropriat ion  Act ,  1939  (allotments  to  he 
transferred  in  1940  Estimates); 

"General  Administrative  Expenses",  Bureau 
of  Agricultura-1  Economics  (incident  to 
transfer  of  marketing  research,  service, 
and  re;galatory  v;orh  from  the  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics)  . 

"General  Administrative  Expenses",  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  (incident  to  transfer 
of  item  "Packers  and  Stockyards  Act")  .  .  . 
"General  Administrative  Expenses",  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  (incident  to  transfer 
of  item  "Federal  Seed  Act"  (Seed  In¬ 
vestigations)  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry)  . 

Total  available ,  1939  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 


$147,406 

8,100 


1 , 800 
157,306 
157,306 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and 

business  service  . 

$152,686 

$157,306 

$157,306 

CHANGE  IN  language 

This  paragraph  is  submitted  to  cover  the  general  axlrainistration 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  It  conforms  to  the  phraseology 
used  olse\.7horo  in  the  Apioropriat ion  Act. 
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(c)  ivIABKSTIiyG  TAHvi  PRODUCTS 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  (allotnent  trans¬ 
ferred  in  1940  EstinOvtes  fron  "Marketing 
and  Distributing  Pa.rn  Products",  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Ecoi.ionics,  incident  to 
the  transfer  of  marketing  research,  ser¬ 
vice,  and  regulatory  work  fron  the  Burea,u 


of  Agriculttira.l  Econoiiics)  . $406,620 

Budget  Estimate,  1940....... .  418 , 970 

Decroa.se . . .  7, 650 


PHOJECT  STATEMEKT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

194-0 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
dccrco.so 

1 .  Prnu  t  s  and  vegetables, 
marketing  research  on 

$43, 509 

$45,800 

$45,800 

2,  Livestock,  neats,  and 
V/ 0 0 1 ,  m cirke  ting  re¬ 
search  on  . 

74, 436 

72,100 

79,450 

+  $7,350  (1 

3,  Dairy  and  poultry 

pro  due  t  s ,  marke  ting 
reseo.rch  on . 

20,073 

21,900 

21,900 

4,  Hay,  feed,  and  seed, 
marketing  research  on 

43, 908 

43,000 

43,000 

5.  Cotton  standards  and 
marketing  research.... 

175, 880 

157, 800 

142,800 

-  15,000  (2 

6,  Grain  standardi za- 

tion  and  marketing 
research . . 

60,248 

60,500 

60,500 

7.  Interpretation  and 

dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation.  . . . 

27, 766 
10,700 

25,520 

25,520 

Un  0  bl  i  gat  e  d  bo.lanc  e . 

— 

Total  approprico.tion.  .  . 

456 , 620 

426,620 

418,970 

-  7,650 

niCilUASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $7,650  in  this  ite:.;  for  1940  consists  of; 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $7,350  for  expansion  of  the  standardi zat ion- 
work  on  neats.  The  demand  for  meat  grading  is  continuing  to  increo.se 
and  ho.s  extended  to  a  number  of  meat  products  and  specialty  meats  for 
which  standards  have  not  as  yet  been  prepared.  In  order  to  extend  meo.t 
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gracilriL:  to  these  specialty  ineats  and  meat  products  it  is  necessary  that 
standards  first  he  prepared  in  accordance  v/ith  which  they  can  he  graded. 
Eog  producers  have  requested  that  standards  he  jjreparcd  for  lard.  It 
is  proposed,  to  employ  a  specialist  who  is  familiar  with  lard  manufactu-rc 
to  prepare  standards  for  lard  in  conjunction  with  the  yjroparation  of 
standards  for  the  grades  of  specialty  meats  and  meat  products.  Standa.rds 
havu  hoen  prepared  for  hoof,  veal,  lamh,  and  mutton  carcasses  and  prin- 
cipty  '.:holcsale  cuts.  Trade  agencies  and  consumers  an’C,  however,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  request  the  extension  of  meat  gra.ding  to  the  cadd.itional  com¬ 
modities  mentioned  for  which  stendiards  have  not  heen  prepared. 

Consumers  arc  urging  grade  identification  on  practically  all 
food  products,  including  meat.  Ordinances  providing  for  the  mandator;' 
grading  of  all  moat  end.  moo.t  food  products  have  in  the  past  few  months 
heen  considered,  in  a  number  of  cities.  Standards  for  carcass  meats 
and  the  principal  wholesale  cuts  have  heen  prepared  and  are  now  in  use, 
Stand.ards  for  many  secondary  cuts,  lorepared  meats,  and  meat  food  prod.- 
ucts  have  not,  however,  heen  prepared  and  the  preparation  thereof  neces¬ 
sitates  the  employiiient  of  a  specialist  of  hroad  experience  in  packing¬ 
house  and.  meat  distribution  practices.  The  specialist  employed  with 
this  increase  wou.ld  he  required  to  devote  a  large  pcrccnte.ge  of  his 
time  to  a  study  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  these  products. 
Some  of  the  ’.70 rk  would  he  d.onc  at  Belt svi  11c  hut  a  considerable  part 
of  it  v/or.ld.  have  to  he  done  at  lo.rgc  packing  centers  where  the  manu- 
factiirc  and  distribution  of  syDecialty  mceks  eud  meat  prod.ucts  had  been 
perfected  to  a  high  degree. 

It  is  planned  to  utilize  half  the  time  of  a  livestock  specialist 
to  supervise  the  applicekion  of  the  official  United.  States  standards 
at  all  the  markets  at  which  these  standards  are  employed  in  reporting 
market  conditions  and  market  prices.  One  of  tiie  principal  uses  for 
livestock  market  reports  is  to  enable  procuicers  to  compare  market 
conditions,  relative  supplies,  and  prices  at  the  various  markets  and, 
as  a  result  of  such  comparison  and  a.nalysis,  to  direct  their  livestock 
to  the  best  market.  In  ord.er  to  onahlo  producers  to  make  such  comparison 
accurately  it  is  essential  that  there  he  -aniforriity  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  acid  application  of  the  official  United.  States  standa.rds.  In  order 
to  insure  t.hi  s  uniformity  more  supervision  is  needed, 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $15,000  under  the  project  "Cotton  standards 
and  marketing  research".  This  d.Gcroase  is  duo  to  the  diropioing  of  a  non- 
rccurrin.g  item  provided  in  the  1959  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for 
laboratory  conditioning  equipment. 

CHANGES  IIT  LAITGUAGS 

A  now  pa-ra.graph  is  submitted  covering  the  standa.rd.ization, 
ho.nd2ing,  and  marketing  research  which  is  being  tr.ansicrred  from  the 
Buroa.p.  of  A_gri cul tural  Economics  to  the  AgriculturaJ.  Harkcting  Service, 

Eo  change  is  contcmplakod  in  the  character  of  the  a,ctivitics  transferred. 
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IfOEK  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPHIATIOH 

G on oral . — This  appropriation  provides  for  research  covering  most 
of  the  important  farm  products.  Prohloms  connected  uith  handling,  grading, 
packing,  shipping,  and  marketing  of  products  arc  studied  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  for  improvements,  Humorous  laboratory  studies  arc  carried 
on  such  as  spinning  and  ginning  tests  of  various  t;'/pes  and  grades  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  milling,  baking,  and  other  tests  are  made  in  connection  v/ith  the 
grading  of  grain.  Extensive  research  is  carried  on  concerning  problems 
connected  vrith  the  grading  of  farm  products  and  methods  and  practices  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  handling  and  marketing, 

1.  Marketing  Research  on  Emits  and  Vegetables.  —  The  object  of 
this  vrork  is  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  aiid  to  develop  standards  and  grades  for  universal  use 
in  the  grading  and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  v/ork  91  sets  of  United  States  standards,  defining  in  detail  the 
quality  and  size  requirements  and  tolerance  for  60  of  the  most  important 
fresh  fruit  and  vcgcta.blc  crops,  have  been  v;orkod  out  and  published.  These 
standards  furnish  a  common  language  between  buyer  and  seller  and  facilitate 
efficient  marketing.  They  arc  used  as  a  basis  for  the  inspection  and  mar¬ 
ket  nev/s  services  for  fru.its  and  vegetables  and  a.rc  funoiamcntal  to  the  a.d- 
ministration  of  the  Perishable  Agricu.ltural  Commodities  Act,  They  are  also 
used  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  connection  with  market¬ 
ing  agreements  and  the  purchase  of  products  for  relief  purposes. 

Information  on  methods  of  handling,  grading,  packing,  and  marketing 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  in  constant  demand  by  grov;crs  and  shippers.  Several 
bulletins  were  issued  during  the  year  covering  the  marketing  of  important 
fruits  and  vcgctaloles,  a.s  vicll  as  reports  on  carlot  movement  and  other 
statistics.  Developments  in  marketing  v;hich  arc  of  particula.r  current 
interest  arc  being  studied,  su.ch  an  the  use  of  consum.cr  size  contaaners; 
marketing  by  motor  trunk;  grading,  miarking,  and  inspection  legislation,  both 
State  and  national;  and  the  v/orking  out  of  practices  which  will  result  in 
more  effective  mankoting  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  a.  widcsprca.d 
demand  for  official  information  and  recommendations  regarding  these  phases 
of  marketing. 

2.  Marketing  Research  on  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool.  —  This 
project  covers  the  preparation  of  standards  and  studies  of  livestock 
marketing  methods  and  prentices.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the  grov/th 
of  the  marketing  of  livestock  at  country  points  and  to  the  more  recent 
rapid  development  of  livestoc)?:  auctions  and  the  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  the  changes  in  marketing  methods.  Slaughter  tests  v/ith 
animals  of  different  grades  and  v^rcights  and  from  different  areas  of  i^ro- 
duction  arc  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  variations  in 
product  yields  and  in  maricct  values  according  to  class  and  grade  and 
method  of  finishing  and  the  effect  of  these  vo.riations  on  prices. 

Cooperation  is  ma.intadncd  v/ith  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  in  this 
work. 


The  wool  standardization  vi/ork  embraces  preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  pra.ctical  forms  of  the  official  standards  for  diameter  of 
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fiber  of  vrool  and  v;ool  top,  distribution  of  v/edge  ralcr  strips  for 
fiber  measurement,  end  rosee.rch  for  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
standards.  Investigations  arc  made  in  general  and  local  methods  of 
preparing,  penking,  and  other  steps  in  v;ool  marketing.  Considerable 
v/ool  is  grexlcd  at  the  faims  and  ranches  in  the  ’.to ol-producing  areas. 
S:cperim.cntal  v/ork  in  grading  v/ool  in  the  x^roducing  section  he.s  been 
ca.  ried  on.  IVool  shri}ilee.gc  research  is  concerned  v/itli  the  study  of 
the  extraneous  matter  and  cl  con  content  of  groone  wool,  the  methods 
for  their  determination,  the  loco.l  and  scasono.l  variations,  etc. 

Haring  the  fiscal  year  on  extensive  dual  program  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  develoj/ment  of  a  reliable  method  of  sampling  clijDS  at  the  ranch 
and  the  perfection  of  a  method  for  the  laboratory  scouring  of  the  samples. 
Specialists  v/ere  in  the  field  throughout  the  shearing  season  apprais¬ 
ing  and  sampling  clips  for  purposes  of  laboratory  testing  of  the  samples 
under  controlled  conditions.  The  development  of  a  standard  method  of 
obtaining  the  shrinkage  of  a  clip  of  v/ool  from  the  testing  of  small 
samples  is  being  given  particular  attention. 

3.  Marketing  Research  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.  —  The 
object  of  this  v'ork  is  to  conduct  thorough  studios  of  the  marketing 
of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  including  methods  of  their  preparation 
for  market.  Standards  are  prepared  for  the  various  products  and  their 
use  explained  and  demonstrated.  Studies  are  made  also  of  the  produc¬ 
tion,  marketing,  and  consumption  of  these  products,  price  quotations, 
and  trade  j/ractices.  Assistance  is  given  in  meeting  special  problems 
resu-lting  from  changing  conditions  and  in  v/orking  out  more  efficient 
and  economical  methods  and  practices. 

Research  v/ork  is  conducted  on  technological  ]problems  in  connection 
with  the  development  and  establislirnent  of  stajidards  for  dairy  and  poultry 
products  in  cooperation  v/ith  other  agencies.  During  the  past  year  the 
butter  grades  were  revised  and  have  been  promulgated  as  mandatory  stand¬ 
ards  for  future  trading  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 

4.  Marketing  Research  on  Hay,  Deed,  and  Seed.  —  This  project 
covers  studies  of  methods  and  jpractices  in  connection  with  the  market¬ 
ing  of  various  types  of  hay,  alfalfa,  alfalfa  meal,  beans,  soybccins, 
peas,  seeds,  etc.  Assistance  is  given  on  special  jproblems  and  effort 
is  made  to  v/ork  out  imj/rovements  in  methods  leading  to  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  handling  of  these  products.  Standards  have  been 
prepared  for  most  of  the  commercial  cla.sscs  of  hay,  beans,  soybeans, 
and  pca.s  but  additional  rcsea.rch  and  educational  irorlz  should  be  done. 

Strndandizatioji  studies  are  essential  in  keeping  the  official 
standards  in  line  v/ith  changes  in  the  industries.  The  va.luc  of  the 
standards  depends  in  ]part  on  the  degree  of  accui'acy  v/ith  v/liich  they 
reflect  the  value  of  these  commodities  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer  and  cons-umer.  Standardization  studies  are  also  closely 
allied  v/ith  other  marketing  xoroolems,  including  the  effect  of  storage 
and  transiportat ion  on  quality  and  fantors  v/hich  may  effect  a  change 
in  condition  or  Quality  during  any  stage  of  mar’-eting  procedure. 
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5,  Cotton  Standards  and  Marketin,'^  Research.  —  Among  other  things, 
it  is  the  -purpose  of  these  studies  to  relate  the  various  filer  properties 
to  more  fundamental  physical  constants;  to  find  the  relations  ‘between 
the  filer  properties  and  the  properties  of  the  manufactured  products;  to 
provide  practicallc  methods  for  recognition  of  the  properties  and  comparison 
with  the  standards;  and  to  supply  more  accurate  controls  for  graduation, 
estallislimcnt ,  and  reproduction  of  the  standards.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
still  other  studies  to  find  out  how  to  improve  the  properties  through 
Irecding  and  cultural  methods,  in  cooperation  v;ith  other  Iranchcs  of 
the  Department;  hov:  to  retain  them  in  the  cotton  through  proper  ginning; 
and  hov/  to  utilize  them  most  effectively  in  manufacture. 

During  the  past  year  the  technique  of  cross-sectioning  cotton 
filers  has  Icon  greatly  perfected  and  speeded  up.  It  may  novr  Ic  applied 
in  a,  routine  fashion  for  stiidy  of  cotton  filer  quality.  Tentative 
lalDora.tory  standards  and  specifications  have  leen  developed  v/herely 
the  relative  position  or  rank  of  a  sample  may  le  determined  on  a  lasis 
of  the  cross-sectiona.!  features.  A  rapid  method  for  determining  cotton 
filer  length  and  related  cliaracter istics  ly  use  of  a  -photoelectric  cell 
is  under  development.  An  apparatus  in  rough  form  has  leen  constructed 
which  will  semi-automat ically  record  the  properties  of  mean  filer 
length,  modal  length,  upper  qaartile  length,  and  the  uniformity  of 
length  of  cotton.  Diler  analysis  has  gone  forward  on  cotton  of  16 
selected  varieties  grovm  at  14  different  locations  across  the  American 
cotton  lolt  and  7  varieties  at  4  locations  in  the  Southwest  irrigated 
region.  Vfecn  this  study  is  com-plctcd  it  is  Iclicvcd  that  the  results 
will  Ic  of  great  use  in  carrying  out  Department  -programs  for  cotton 
quality  improvement.  An  artif icially-daylighted  room  has  Icon  developed 
and  found  pra.cticalle  for  grading  cotton.  Progress  has  leen  made  on 
the  development  of  an  automatic  recording  analyzer  for  cotton  grading, 
early  models  of  v/hich  have  given  encouraging  results. 

The  cotton  marketing  research  emlraces  studies  of  factors 
v/hich  define  the  territory  served  ly  selected  local,  central,  and 
Spinners’  markets;  specialization  of  lusiness  v/ithin  such  markets; 
methods  of  accumulating,  concentrating,  selecting,  describing,  and 
distributing  cotton  in  and  tlirough  such  markets;  including  determina¬ 
tion  of  limits;  methods  of  mailing  purchases  and  sales  at  fixed  prices 
and  on  call;  methods  of  fixation  in  call  transactions;  domestic  and 
c:^ort  calculations,  reimbursement  s,  reclamations ,  arbitrations,  and 
allov/anccs;  baling,  compressing,  taro,  and  patching  practices;  rules 
of  organized  marlcots  and  trade  groups;  costs  of  handling  and  selling; 
and  evolutionary  trends  in  those  fields. 

The  follov/ing  are  lines  of  v/ork  of  pa.rticular  interest  v/hich 
have  loon  or  are  Icing  done  in  this  field;  (l)  The  development  of 
mechanical  sampling  of  cotton  bales  v/hilc  they  arc  Icing  formed  at 
gins  so  as  to  provide  a  cross-section  of  the  contents  of  each  bale 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  cutting  of  bales  for  samples  in  marketing 
channels  and  to  eliminate  careless  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
packing  of  bales;  (2)  the  development  of  a  system  of  permanent  identi¬ 
fication  of  individual  cotton  bales  designed  to  facilitate  the  use 
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tliroU;2^  mar’coting  channels  of  initial  sampling  and  classification 
of  the  hale  and  intended  to  reduce  the  c:qpenso  of  duplication  of 
such  service  and  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  v/hich  hales 
are  packed  and  to  enable  individual  producers  or  groups  of  producers  v;ho 
are  growing  superior  cotton  to  secure  proper  recognition  for  their 
efforts;  (o)  an  analysis  of  movement,  points  of  concentration,  and 
u,'. ';imatc  distribution  of  raw  cotton  for  various  producing  areas  as 
a  oasis  for  providing  more  effective  marketing  service;  (4)  an  analysis 
of  costs  of  services  incident  to  marketing  raw  cotton  as  a  basis  for 
determining  possibilities  for  reducing  marketing  margins;  (5)  the 
standardization  of  cotton  bale  covering  materials  v/ith  a  view  to 
providing  a  bettor  cotton  bale  pa.ckagc  and  to  facilitating  trading  on 
net  v/eights;  (6)  and  the  development  of  marketing  procedures  in  local 
markets  in  vrhich  cotton  grov/ers  sell  that  v/ill  cna.ble  growers  to 
rea.lize  prices  consistent  wdth  the  qua.lity  of  their  product. 

6,  Grain  Strandardizat ion  and  Marketing  Research.-^-  This 
project  covers  the  v/ork  of  the  milling,  baking,  and  grain  testing 
la.boratory  anad  other  work  connected  v;ith  the  formulation  and  revision 
of  grain  standards  and  in  meeting  special  problems  and  establishing 
policies  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  and  apj)lication  of  the 
standards  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act.  This  project  cooperates 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  ascertaining  the  milling  and  baking 
properties  of  the  many  hundreds  of  v/heat  varieties  grov/n  by  that  Bureau 
throughout  the  country,  thus  enabling  the  crop-production  units  of  the 
Department  to  select  desirable  varieties  which  have  been  tested  in 
comparison  with  the  commercial  lots  of  grain  v/hich  are  tested  in  con¬ 
nection  with  formulation  and  revision  of  grain  standards. 

Special  research  on  grain-grading  equipment  v;as  conducted  during 
the  past  year.  An  improved  hopper  with  automekic  feed  control  v/as  de¬ 
vised  for  use  vuth  the  Federal  Dockage  Tester.  Division  cmuloyces  de¬ 
signed  several  other  important  devices  for  sizing  grain.  Moisture- 
test  studies  on  corn  took  a  great  deal  of  attention  boccusc  of  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  due  to  the  abundance  of  early-harvested  and  imma¬ 
ture  corn.  Work  was  continued  on  methods  end  practices  involved  in 
the  harvesting,  handling,  storing,  cleaning,  artificial  drying,  and 
bulk  handling  of  grain,  v/ith  a.  viev/  to  developing  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  quality  and  market  value  of  the  grain  a.nd  to  avoid  losses  from 
deterioration  of  the  grain  v/hile  it  is  in  storage  or  during' t ran s- 
porta.tion. 

The  resea.rch  v/ork  on  grain  has  not  boon  keeping  pa.ce  v/ith  the 
evolutionary  changes  in  grain  handling  and  marketing  practices.  The 
volume  of  current  rosoanch  v/ork  in  the  Washington  resea.rch  laboratories 
is  groa.tor  than  the  sta.ff  can  handle  promptly  and  off icientl;/.  An 
important  example  of  this  situation  is  found  in  the  ma.ttcr  of  moisture- 
testing  devices.  Since  the  officia.l  adoption  of  the  Tag-Hcpponstall 
moisture  motor  several  other  inventors  ha.vo  designed  electric  moisture 
meters  which  they  claim  v/ill  make  grain  moisture  tests  v/ith  -reater 
efficiency  than  the  Tag-Heppenstall  device  and  v/hich  they  claim  can 
be  sold  to  the  public  for  a  much  lo\/er  price.  Grain  inspectors,  ele¬ 
vator  superintendents,  and  mall  operators,  hov/ever,  v/ill  not  purchase 
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those  devices  until  the  G-rain  Division  recommends  them  for  the  purposes 
of  official  grain  inspection.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  responsibility 
to  check  these  devices  and  to  advise  the  public  of  their  usefulness. 
Relatively  long-time  studies  with  many  thousands  of  samples,  hov/ever, 
are  essential  to  reach  conclusions. 

7.  Interpretation  and  Dissemination  of  Information. —  The 
editorial,  informational,  and  general  distribution  work  of  the  Bureau 
is  done  for  all  forms  of  release — publication,  mimeographed  reports, 
press  releases,  radio  broadcasts,  oxiiibits,  motion  pictures,  and 
materials  for  extension  workers.  All  Bureau,  publico.t ions  are  appraised, 
verified,  edited,  and  prepared  in  form  for  releo.so.  Manuscripts, 
statistical  summaries,  and  reports  are  prepared  to  meet  various  forms  of 
inquiry. 


The  Department  publication  "Crops  end  Markets"  is  edited  and 
supervision  is  maintained  over  all  Bureau  mailing  lists  and  periodicals. 
Supervision  is  maintained  over  the  photographic  laboratory,  and  job  print¬ 
ing  and  mimeographing  orders  are  handled.  Many  special  releases  covering 
various  phases  of  the  Bureau’ s  v/ork,  as  well  as  information  on  statistical 
subjects  in  reply  to  inquir;^,  are  propo-rod, 

(d)  CROP  Al'ID  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  (allotment 
transferred  in  1940  Estim tes  from 
"Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates", 

$632,799,  and  "Peanut  Stocks  and 
Standards",  $10,000,  Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics) . $642, 799(a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  742,510 

Increase  .  . .  99 , 711 


(a)  $671,289  for  "Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates"  and  $10,000  for  "Peanut 
Stocks  and  Standards" ,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  less  allot¬ 
ment  of  $38,490  to  "Economic  Investigations",  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  net  trmsfer  to  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  $642,799, 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1938 

1939 

(Estim.ated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Crop  and  livestock 

reports  . 

Unobligated  balance  .  .  . 
Total  appropriation.  , 

$651,368 

6,431 

$642,799 

$742,510 

+  $99,711(1) 

657,799 

642,799 

742,510 

+  99,711 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $99,711  is  proposed  in  this  item  for  1940  for 
t_he  purpose  of  expanding  the  statistical  information  on  the  following 
commodities;  (a)  grain,  hay,  and  seeds,  $19,711;  (b)  apples,  $20,000 
(c)  potatoes,  $10,000;  (d)  dairy  products,  $25,000;  (e)  poultry,  $20,000; 
and  (f)  peanuts,  $5,000. 
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In  response  to  the  needs  of  j^erican  agriculture,  the  service,  hy 
the  Government,  of  estimating  the  acreage,  yields,  and  production  of  crops 
and  numbers  of  livestock  produced  has  grown  steadily  since  it  was  begun 
75  years  ago.  This  service  has  become  the  principal  source  of  current 
data  on  farm  production  and  on  many  other  phases  of  agriculture,  including 
the  prices  paid  and  received  by  farmers;  wages  of  farm  labor;  and  the  move¬ 
ment,  utilization,  and  stocks  of  various  agricultural  products.  Its  field  or¬ 
ganization  is  used  also  to  gather  numerous  other  data  with  respect  to  changes 
in  farm  population,  land  values,  tenancy,  and  other  economic  factors  affect¬ 
ing  agriculture. 

The  development  of  this  service  has  been  due  partly  to  the  growth 
of  agriculture  itself  and  to  increase  in  the  facilities  and  processes  re¬ 
quired  for  houdling  farm  production,  but  more  particularly  to  the  recognition 
by  producers  themselves  that  they  need  an  unbiased  public  source  of  information 
which  otherwise  would  be  unavailable  to  them.  Large  concerns  tha,t  handle 
farm  products  and  traders  on  the  commodity  exchanges  ordinarily  represent 
sufficient  concentration  of  economic  power  to  provide  means  of  getting  for 
themselves  much  of  the  information  needed  in  their  business.  But  the  individ¬ 
ual  producer,  the  small  business  man,  and  the  public  generally  do  not  have 
access  to  that  information,  nor  is  there  assurance  that  the  information, 
even  if  available,  would  be  unbiased  and  dependable. 

Tfhile  the  uses  made  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates  in  the  past 
75  years  has  varied  with  the  scope  of  and  public  interest  in  agriculture 
and  with  the  ever  changing  complexity  of  the  domestic  and  world  situation 
confronting  farmers,  it  has  alv/ays  been  a  strong  stabilizing  influence  as 
official  public  information  designed  to  aid  individual  producers  in  con¬ 
ducting  their  farming  business.  However,  additional  needs  arise  for  more 
complete  and  detailed  information  as  the  use  of  those  official  estimates 
is.  extended  to  ever-vadening  analyses  of  the  agricultural  situation. 

The  National  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  indivi¬ 
dual  producers,  is  regulating  crop  acreages,  assigning  quotas  to  individual 
producers,  buying  surpluses  for  relief  distribution,  checking  erosion  on 
individual  farms,  compensating  farmers  for  changing  their  practices  in  the 
interest  of  conservation,  insuring  against  crop  losses,  and  influencing 
farm  prices  and  income  in  relation  to  the  income  of  other  groups.  The 
Government  is  also  lending  money  on  supplies  in  storage,  for  the  purchase 
and  operation  of  farms,  for  building  power  lines  in  farming  areas,  and  for 
cooperative  enterprise.  It  is  buying  and  diverting  to  other  uses  land  un¬ 
suited  for  farming;  is  building  farm-to-market  roads  where  there  is  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  permanency  of  farming  and  rural  community  life;  and  is  re¬ 
habilitating  rural  people  who  have  been  stranded  in  situations  of  extreme 
poverty  due  in  no  small  degree  to  planless  land  settlement  and  rural  drift. 
Calamaties  .such  as  widespread  drouth  and  flood  arc  now  of  immediate  public 
responsibility,  and  programs  to  ameliorate  suffering  and  loss  have  become 
a  matter  of  national  responsibility. 

These  programs  involve  public  expenditures  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  those  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  these  programs  must  have 
adequate,  dependable  data.  Without  adequate  data,  policies  are  more 
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likely  to  miss  the  objectives  which  the  people,  through  the  Government, 
seek  to  achieve,  programs  are  in  danger  of  suffering  the  fate  that  would 
befall  a  great  engineering  structure  built  upon  an  insecure  foundation, 
and  administrative  action  may  become  too  costly  and  lacking  in  the  service¬ 
ability  which  the  people  and  Congress  expect. 

It  is  with  these  reasons  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  appropriations 
for  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  is  requested.  Sound  coordination  of  work 
in  the  Department  requires  that  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  should  function 
adequately  as  the  central  agency  furnishing  data,  not  only  to  meet  the  general 
needs  for  public  information  of  direct  value  to  individual  producers  and  to 
the  public  at  large,  but  also  to  meet,  in  part,  the  growing  requirements  of 
administrative  agencies  carrying  out  governmental  programs. 

The  $99,711  increase  recommended  would,  if  granted,  be  expended  by 
projects  as  follows: 

( a)  An  increase  of  $19,711  for  expanding  the  work  on  estimating  acre¬ 
age  and  production  of  grain,  hay,  and  seeds. —  The  increase  requested  for  this 
group  of  crops  would  be  applied  primarily  to  partial  improvement  of  the  re¬ 
ports  on  grain  stocks,  a  limited  extension  of  field  measurements  in  develop¬ 
ing  objective  methods  of  estimating  acreage  and  yields,  restoration  of  esti¬ 
mates  on  broomcorn,  and  a  much-needed  increase  in  field  work  on  approximately 
20  grass  and  clover  seed  crops. 

There  is  need  for  a  more  adequate  basis  of  estimating  stocks  of  grain 
and  hay  on  farms  and  in  the  hands  of  first  receivers,  such  as  mills  and  ware¬ 
houses.  The  need  for  periodic  reports  on  stocks  of  these  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  and  country  mills  and  elevators  requires  more  frequent  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  necessary  to  the  administration  of  the  present  A. A. A.  pro¬ 
gram  wherever  plans  or  decisions  must  take  into  account  data  on  total  supply. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  completing  the  roster  of  such  estab¬ 
lishments  and  developing  their  interest  in  reporting  and  improving  cooper¬ 
ative  relationships  with  them.  To  make  further  advance  in  the  uses  of 
objective  types  of  data  in  estimating  acreage  and  yield  of  crops,  it  is 
desirable  that  there  be  a  moderate  extension  of  the  use  of  the  crop  meter, 
which  has  furnished  unusually  reliable  indications  of  acreage  changes  under 
certain  conditions,  and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  actual  field 
measurements  of  yields  at  harvest.  Less  than  half  of  the  requested  amount 
would  be  used  for  the  work  on  grain  stocks  and  field  measurement  work. 

About  $8,000  of  this  $19,711  item  would  be  devoted  to  necessary  im¬ 
provements  in  the  reports  on  acreage,  yield,  and  production  of  seed  crops. 
These  crops  are  grown  in  widely  scattered  areas.  To  provide  an  adequate 
estimating  basis  requires  extensive  travel  and  an  almost  complete  enumera¬ 
tion  for  most  of  these  crops.  It  is  desirable  also  to  resume  the  publica- 
tion  of  certain  reports  on  the  broomcorn  crop,  discontinued  several  years 
ago  because  of  inability  to  provide  adequate  coverage  of  conditions  during 
the  crop's  growing  season,  and  at  least  $3,000  is  required  to  provide  the 
information  for  the  minimum  number  of  such  reports. 
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(b)  An  increase  of  $30,000  to  provide  for  estimating  the  commercial 
production  of  apples. —  The  State  series  of  estimates  on  the  total  apple 
crop  was  begun  in  1915.  Three  years  later,  at  the  request  of  commercial 
orchardists,  an  additional  series  of  "commercial"  crop  estimates  was  begun. 
These  were  intended  to  differentiate  that  part  of  the  crop  grown  primarily 
for  sale.  In  recent  years,  with  marked  shifts  in  transportation,  handling, 
and  utilization  of  the  crop,  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  data  to  compile  satisfactory  estimates.  The  methods  that  were 
entirely  suited  to  crop  and  marketing  conditions  ten  or  more  years  ago  fail 
to  produce  the  desired  accuracy  of  forecast  and  estimate  under  present 
conditions. 

The  rapid  increase  in  motor-truck  transportation  in  recent  years 
and  the  attendant  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  records  of  such  move¬ 
ment  as  a  check  on  the  production  represent  major  handicaps  but  are  only 
typical  of  the  changed  conditions  compelling  more  detailed  methods  of 
estimating  the  crop.  The  growers  and  their  organizations  are  very  much 
interested  in  having  the  commercial  estimates  continued  and  are  deeply 
concerned  that  adequate  measures  are  employed  to  assure  reasonable  accur¬ 
acy.  The  accuracy  and  representativeness  of  the  estimates  cannot  be 
guaranteed  in  the  use  of  the  present  methods.  Improvement  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  will  require  funds  for  a  substantial  revamping  of  the 
existing  techniques  and  more  extensive  field  work  in,  and  reports  from, 
the  major  commercial  areas,  not  only  to  assure  adequate  indications  during 
the  growing  season  but  to  provide  full  records  at  the  end  of  the  season 
to  piece  out  the  utilization  of  the  crop. 

( c)  An  increase  of  $10,000  to  expand  estimates  on  potatoes,  includ¬ 
ing  statistics  on  utilization,  stocks  on  hand,  and  late  summer  supplies. — 

In  addition  to  the  standard  forecasts  of  acreage,  yield,  production,  and 
price  of  potatoes,  there  is  a  widespread  and  insistent  demand  among  potato 
growers  for  timely  and  accurate  information  on  farm  holdings  of  potatoes 
which  furnish  the  principal  market  supply  during  the  winter  months,  for 
separate  data  on  that  part  of  the  main  crop  which  is  harvested  during 
late  summer  and  does  not  go  into  storage,  and  also  for  more  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  utilization  and  disposition  of  the  total  crop.  All  of 
this  information  is  needed  as  a  guide  to  growers  in  formulating  marketing 
and  production  programs. 

With  present  facilities  it  is  impossible  to  undertake  these  services 
in  a  manner  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  potato  industry.  Considerable  im¬ 
provement  could  be  made,  however,  with  the  moderate  outlay  of  funds  requested. 
The  January  1  stocks  report,  which  in  past  years  has  been  issued  under  tre¬ 
mendous  handicap  (although  it  is  considered  by  many  growers  as  the  most 
important  report  issued),  could  be  improved  and  an  early  release  assured. 

The  scope  of  the  present  reports  could  be  broadened  to  furnish  supplementary 
information  on  the  early-harvest  supply  of  potatoes  in  the  important  late- 
producing  States.  More  thorough  studies  could  be  made  of  the  utilization 
of  the  crop  as  an  aid  in  furnishing  reliable  information  on  quantities 
available  for  sale. 

(d)  ^  increase  of  $25,000  for  estimates  on  the  production  and  value 
of  dairy  products. —  The  vast  size  and  importance  of  the  dairy  industry,  the 
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growth  of  dairy  cooperatives,  the  closer  governmental  regulation  of  the 
fluid  milk  section  of  the  industry,  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  stabilize 
the  butter  market  all  greatly  increase  the  need  for  adequate  statistics  on 
the  production  and  consumption  of  dairy  products. 

In  1937  the  total  cash  income  of  farmers  from  dairy  products  amounted 
to  $1,530,000,000.  Expenditures  by  consumers  for  dairy  products  exceeded 
4  percent  of  the  national  income.  Sales  by  cooperative  organizations  hand¬ 
ling  dairy  products  amounted  to  $686,000,000.  These  organizations  include 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
conducting  very  large  manufacturing,  storage,  and  distribution  operations. 

Some  are  endeavoring  to  guide  their  members  in  adjusting  millc  production 
to  the  prospective  demand  for  dairy  products.  They  are  making  full  use  of 
such  statistics  as  are  issued  and  need  much  more  complete,  more  detailed, 
and  more  accurate  statistics  than  can  now  be  supplied. 

The  increase  of  $25,000  recommended  for  expanding  the  service  on  dairy 
products  would  be  used  as  follows; 

(1)  $10,000  for  expansion  of  statistics  on  milk. — This  sum  would  be 
allotted  for  the  collection  of  statistics  on  milk  consumption  in  cities,  to 
begin  work  on  the  preparation  of  monthly  estimates  of  milk  production,  and  to 
secure  information  on  commercial  milk  deliveries  and  on  sales  of  milk  for 
fluid  use  in  a  few  States  where  State  agencies  will  provide  most  of  the  funds. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  of  the  public’s  right  to  a  regular 
supply  of  good  quality  milk  at  a  reasonable  price.  As  a  result,  the  retail 
value  of  the  milk  and  cream  now  sold  under  the  strict  regulations  of  State, 
county,  and  municipal  boards  of  health  or  in  accordance  with  terms  and  prices 
fixed  by  State  control  boards  probably  exceeds  $1,000,000,000  per  year.  If 
these  public  agencies  are  to  be  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers  under 
rapidly  changing  economic  conditions  affecting  the  industry,  and  if  they  are 
to  improve  quality  and  stabilize  production  without  unduly  increasing  prices 
and  reducing  consumption,  they  need  adequate  statistics  on  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  various  areas  and  on  the  factors  responsible  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  cities  and  for  the  variations  from  year  to  year. 

(2)  $15,000  for  weekly  estimates  of  butter  -production. —  The  request 
for  a  weekly  estimate  of  butter  production  came  from  the  dairy  industry  it¬ 
self  after  certain  private  organizations  were  found  unable  to  collect  data 
and  make  satisfactory  estimates.  The  object  of  such  estimates  is  to  aid 

in  the  determination  of  butter  prices  that  are  just  to  both  producer  and 
consumer.  The  daily  butter  price  is  established  primarily  by  trading  on 
the  two  markets  of  Chicago  and  Eew  York  and  is  influenced  by  the  visible 
supply.  The  weekly  report  of  butter  production  will  make  it  possible  to 
anticipate  the  visible  supply  several  days  in  advance.  This  would  be  a 
significant  aid  in  establishing  prices  within  a  relatively  narrow  range 
for  short  periods  and  make  the  long-time  change  more  gradual  and  more 
responsive  to  supply  and  demand. 

( e )  An  increase  of  $20,000  for  expanding  the  service  on  poultry 
statistics,  including  reports  on  hatchery  and  farm  production  of  poultry. — 

This  increase  will  be  used  to  meet  the  demand  of  poultry  producers  for  wider 
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scope  and  greater  accuracy  of  poultry  statistics.  The  scope  of  the  annual 
poultry  estimates  should  he  broadened  to  include  more  specific  information 
on  turkeys,  hatchery  chick  production,  mortality  rates,  and  types  of  chick¬ 
ens  produced.  It  will  he  possible  also  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  present 
monthly  reports  of  per-farm  average  numbers  of  layers,  young  chickens, 
pullets,  and  egg  production  and  to  expand  the  monthly  reports  to  include 
estimates  of  the  actual  numbers  of  layers  on  hand  and  eggs  produced,  young 
chickens,  turkey  poults  in  July,  and  stock  turkeys  in  September  and  to 
make  estimates  of  the  commercial  production  of  eggs  and  chickens.  The  in¬ 
adequacy  of  data  with  respect  to  commercial  production,  as  distinguished 
from  farm  production,  has  been  for  years  an  outstanding  weakness  in  poultry 
stati sties. 

These  data  are  needed  by  commercial  producers,  associa.ti ons  of 
producers,  organizations  engaged  in  the  transportation,  processing,  and 
marketing  of  poultry  products,  and  by  the  great  number  of  individual 
farmers  whose  poultry  flocks  provide  a  material  part  of  the  ca.sh  income 
of  the  farm  family.  At  present  the  field  is  only  prartially  covered. 

The  number  of  farm-producer  reporters  should  be  greatly  increased  and 
the  number  of  commercial-producer  reporters  at  least  trebled  in  order 
to  get  sufficient  returns  for  accurate  estimates.  Part  of  the  funds 
would  be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  reports  from  hatcheries  and  to 
develop  a  system  of  monthly  estimates  of  all  hatchings  now  demanded  by 
various  baby-chick  associations. 

Poultry  production  and  miarketing  arc  specially  subject  to  severe 
fluctuations.  A  higher  degree  of  stability  in  the  industry  as  a  whole 
would  benefit  both  producers  and  consumers.  This  stability  can  bo 
achieved  only  through  adjustments  in  production  and  in  marketing,  storage 
operations,  etc.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  improvements 
in  poultry  statistics  that  would  be  only  possible  under  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  of  funds. 

(f)  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  expanding  the  data  on  peanut  stocks 
and  standards. —  This  increase  is  needed  to  meet  requirements  under  the 
new  legislation  approved  June  24,  1936,  and  amended  May  12,  1938,  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  stocks  of  peanuts  but  also  amounts  received,  shipped,  and 
processed.  Such  a  program  will  greatly  increase  the  size  of  the  schedule 
Calling  for  these  data,  as  well  as  the  number  of  firms  and  individuals 
to  whom  the  schedules  must  be  sent.  Furthennore,  the  amended  Act  makes 
it  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  to  secure  reports  from  pickers  and 
threshers.  Under  the  original  Act  the  Secretary  was  authorized,  but 
not  directed,  to  secure  reports  from  pickers  and  threshers.  As  there 
are  about  10,000  of  these,  and  their  numbers  change  rapidly,  the  cost 
of  handling  the  work  under  this  Act  will  be  greatly  increased. 

During  the  current  year  an  effort  was  made  to  build  up  a  mailing 
list  of  pickers  and  cleaners  in  all  States  producing  peanuts,  to  whom 
schedules  were  sent.  Despite  earnest  efforts  to  secure  returns,  only 
part  of  these  operators  have  reported.  It  will  require  extensive  travel 
and  work  with  county  agents  and  others  to  secure  reasonably  full  returns. 


r'f,  Ixplanatory  Kotes,  y.Y.  1940; 
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In  viev/  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  item  "Peanut  stocks  and 
standards"  with  this  appropriation,  the  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been 
amended  to  include  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  peanuts. 

The  vovk  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  statistics  of  peanuts  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture",  approved  June  24,  1936,  and  amended  May  12,  1938,  is  closely 
related  to  that  carried  on  under  the  appropriation  for  "Crop  and  livestock 
estimates"  and  is  nov;  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  personnel  who 
are  employed  the  larger  part  of  the  time  under  the  re^lar  actiyites  of 
the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  This  recommendation  is  in 
the  interest  of  sim.plifi cation  of  the  budget  and  will  facilitate  the 
accounting  operations  of  the  Bureau. 

UOEK  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  work  of  the  crop  reporting  service  includes  the  estimating  of 
acreage,  yield  per  acre,  quantity  of  production,  farm  utilization,  and 
sales  of  more  than  100  crops  (cotton;  29  grain,  hay,  forage,  and  legume 
crops;  17  clover  and  grass  seeds;  25  fruits  and  nuts;  26  vegetables  and 
truck  crops;  4  sugar  and  sirup  crops;  and  5  miscellaneous  crops);  inven¬ 
tories  of  livestock;  estimates  of  livestock  and  poultry  production;  and 
production  estimates  for  milk,  wool,  and  eggs;  also  monthly  and  annual 
estimates  of  farm  prices  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the^produc- 
tion  of  crops,  livestock,  a.nd  livestock  products  a.nd  for  measuring  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  of  farm  products  as  a  group.  The  work  includes  the 
collection  and  publication  of  timely  information  concerning  the  progress  of 
growing  crops,  forecasts  of  production,  estimates  of  stocks  of  commodities 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  first  receivers,  etc.;  forecasts  of  livestock 
numbers;  and  many  other  special  reports.  In  securing  the  infomation  on 
which  the  various  estimates  and  forecasts  were  based  the  division  distrib¬ 
uted  around  9,000,000  copies  of  questionnaires  during  the  past  year. 


Most  of  the  tabulation  and  original  preparation  of  estimates  is  done 
in  the  40  offices  maintained  in  the  various  States.  In  all,  24  State  de¬ 
partments  or  boards  of  agriculture  and  6  State  colleges  of  agriculture  arc 
cooperating  in  the  maintenance  of  these  offices.  The  branch  offices  are 
located  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Athens,  Ga. ;  Austin,  Tex.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Boston, 
Mass.;  Charleston,  U.  Va. ;  Cheyenne,  Uyo.;  College  Park,  Md.;  Columbia, 

Mo.;  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; ^ 
Fargo,  N,  Dak.;  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  Lansing,  Mich.;  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. ;  Lincoln,  Hebr.;  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Madison,  Uis.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Orlando,  Fla.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Portland, ^ Oreg. ; 
Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Sacramento,  Calif*;  Salt  Lecke  City,  Utah, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Springfield,  Ill.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Topeka,  Kans,; 
Trenton,  H.  H. ;  and  Uest  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Ai£^ri cultural  Adjustment  Administra- 

tion  (Salaries  and  Expenses) 

( As; ri cultural  Marketing  Service): 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates  cover¬ 
ing  on-tree  prices  for  fruit; 
statistics  of  prices  paid  Ly  farm¬ 
ers;  and  numkers  of  milk  cows . 

$37,714 

$133,500 

$133,500 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agri- 

culture  ( iUri cultural  Marketing 
Service);  Crop  production  data  re- 
quired  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  in  establishing 
county  quotas  and  related  work . 

274,202 

186,500 

186,500 

Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insur- 

ance  Act,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Agricultural  Marketing  Service): 

Gathering  and  compiling  production 
statistics  and  other  information  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisioi 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.. 

IS 

20,000 

42,310 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds. ...... 

311,916 

340 , 000 

362,310 

495 


(c)  MAEKET  li'ISPSCTION  OF  FAHvI  PEODUCTS 
Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Econonics) . $450, 000 

Budget  Estinatc,  1940 .  500,  OOP 

Increase .  50,  OOP 


PROJECT  STATEIvIEHT 


Projects 

1938  :  1939 

’(Estinated) 

1940 

(Estinated) 

Increase 

1,  Inspection  aaid  ccrtifica- 

tion  of  frixits  aud  vegetable^ 

$272,827; 

$273,  795 

$288,795 

+ 

$15,000(1) 

2,  Grading  and  certification 

of  cauned  fruits  and  veg- 

ota.blos . 

25,350 

34,400 

43,400 

+ 

9,000(2) 

3,  Grading  and  certification 

of  dairy  and  poultry  products 

42,941: 

48,090 

57,090 

+ 

9,000(3) 

4,  Inspection  and  ccrtifica- 

tion  of  ho;^",  beaus,  soybeans, 

ete, . . . . . . . 

28,257; 

28,350 

33,350 

+ 

5,000(4) 

5.  Grading’  and  certification 

of  livestock  and  neaks, ..... 

30,64Q 

35,750 

42,750 

+ 

7,000(5) 

6,  Inspection  and  ccrtifica- 

tion  of  rice . 

4,57^ 

4,615 

9,615 

+ 

5,000(6) 

7.  Grading  and  certification 

of  cottonseed . 

18,  53^^ 

25,000 

25.000 

_  _  » 

Unobligated  ba.lanco . . 

3,375: 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Tota.l  aq^propriation . 

426 , 50C! 

450,000 

500,000 

+ 

50,000 

I  I'jC  ERASES 


The  incrca.se  of  $50,000  in  this  itcri  for  1940  consists  of: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $15,000  for  additional  supervisors  and  inspectors 
for  the  inspection  and  certification  sorvico  on  fruits  and  vcgotahlcs .  T 1. i s 

increase  v;ill  he  used  to  provide  one  shipping-point  supervisor,  to  he  trans¬ 
ferred  fron  place  to  place  as  needed,  and  one  additional  inspector  each  at 
St.  Lov-is,  iTev/  Orleans,  and  Boston.  This  additional  personnel  is  reqrlred 
not  only  to  take  care  of  the  nomal  increase  in  \7ork  hat  to  neet  the  additional 
denand  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  narketing  agroeiicnts  under  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Adjustnent  Adnini  strati  on,  liore  conplaints  have  heon  received 
during  the  past  year  because  of  the  Bureau's  inability  to  handle  inspection 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  countrj^  than  over  before  in  the  history  of  the 
service.  Additional  supervision  is  urgently  needed  also  to  check  the  work 
of  the  licensed  inspectors  and  to  insure  unifornity  in  insjpection  procedure 
throughop.t  the  service. 
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( 2 )  All  incrcaRO  of  $9,000  for  work  on  the  fjrading  and,  c cjrt iflcati"in  if 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  increase  will  he  used,  to  expand  tlio  woiT: 
at  San  Francisco  and.  to  furnish  service  for  short  periods  in  Karliiifien,  Texas, 
and  at  other  points.  The  inspectors  to  he  stationed  at  each  of  these  cities 
will  cover  the  canning  districts  in  the  adjacent  territory.  There  is  an 
activeljr  growing  demand  for  this  service,  both  on  the  part  of  the  canning 
industry'  and.  institutions  purchasing  canned  foods,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Bureau  to  meet  with  its  pr'esent  staff. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  $9,000  for  additional  supervision  of  the  graxling  of 
daily  and  poult r;^  products.  This  increase  will  be  used,  to  provide  ad.ditional 
personnel  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  service  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
adjacent  States  and  for  additional  assistance  in  TTashington,  D.  C.  The  present 
staff  of  trained,  employees  is  inadequate  to  furnish  the  desired  service.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  extension  of  the  service  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
dressed  poultrj^.  The  increase  will  be  used  for  supervision  of  the  increased 
number  of  licensed  inspectors.  The  volume  of  v;ork  is  stead.ily  increasing  and 
it  cannot  be  further  extended  with  assurance  that  it  will  be  conducted  properly 
unless  more  supervision  is  provid.ed.  Additional  assistance  is  needed  in 
Wa^iington,  D.  C.,  to  supervise  all  cooperative  agroomonts  and.  disbursements 
thereund-cr  and  for  handling  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  apTirovcil 

of  labels  and  certificates  of  quality. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  supervising  the  grading  of  soybeans  and 
other  products.  This  increase  will  be  used  for  additional  itinerant  personnel 
to  talce  care  of  the  rapid.ly  grov/ing  demand  for  service  on  soybeans  and.  ot]ier 
prod.ucts  in  va.rious  parts  of  the  countr^^.  The  increase  v;ill  provid.e  for  one 
additional  nan  v/ho  will  work  out  from  the  Chicago  office.  Appeal  inspections, 
particularly  on  soybeans,  are  incrca.sing.  This  necessitates  having  a  nan  a.t 
each  supervision  office  at  all  times  who  is  qualified,  to  handle  axDpeals, 

( 5)  An  increase  of  $7,000  for  the  grading  and,  certification  of  live¬ 
stock.  The  grading  of  cattle,  calves,  lambs,  find  hogs  in  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Forth  Carolina,  and.  Goorg’ia. 
has  been  coud.uctod  on  an  exT)Crimcntal  and  educationa.1  basis  for  tho  ;pa.st 
several  yea,rs.  Livestock  i-U  those  States  are  now  being  graded  by  St.hce 
marketing  officials.  In  order  to  insure  adlierence  to  the  Federal  standard.s 
and  uniformity  betv/een  States  and  also  to  facilitate  traedng,  producers  and 
State  marketing  officials  from  the  States  where  livestock  is  being  grad.ed. 
have  requested  the  Bureau  to  supervise  grading,  license  graders,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  issuance  of  cooperative  Federal-State  certificates  sotting  forth 
thc  class  and.  grade  of  the  livestock  graded.  The  cstablishr.icnt  of  such  a 
service  will  facilitate  the  marketing  of  livestock  by  grade  in  the  Soutli- 
e.astorn  States,  indirectly  result  in  livestock  imTDrovcmcnt ,  and  cventuallx* 
result  in  o.n  increase  in  the  income  derived  by  prod.ucors  from  the  sale  of 
livestock  in  those  States, 

(6)  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  supervision  of  the  inspection  ;ind. 
certification  of  rice. — This  increase  will  be  used  for  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  expenses  for  supervising  licensed,  ins'pectors  of  rice. 

The  rice  inspection  service,  both  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  California, 
is  of  basic  importance  to  the  exporting  of  rice,  and  Federal  certificates 
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are  in  demand.  A  steady  future  grov;th  is  protja-olc  in  the  quantities  of 
rice  inspected  ai-^din  Federal  revenues  from  cooperative  agrecnonts  ’.vith 
the  States. 


WORK  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

G-cnoral. — This  apuropriation  nrovidcs  a  disinterested  inspcction 
and  gra.ding  service  for  farm  products.  This  service  is  permissive  in  char¬ 
acter,  the  Federal  ins]poctor  nalcing  the  inspection  only  at  the  request  of 
ail  interested  party.  Certificates  arc  issued  which  con.stitutc  prina  facie 
evidence  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  shipments  inspected.  These  certificates  serve  as  a  "basis  for  trading 
as  well  as  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  A  very  large  ijart  of  the  work  is 
on  a  cooperative  ’oasis,  the  Federal  "bureau  furnishing  supervision  only.  The 
work  under  the  entire  apxoropriation  has  "been  a"bout  75  percent  self-supporting, 
since  fees  a.mounting  to  $313,253  were  returned  to  the  Treasury  during  the 
past  year. 

1 .  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Fruits  and  Vcgota"blc s .  —  T li c  w o i-i: 
under  this  project  covers  the  inspection  and  certification  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegota’olcs  at  44  important  receiving  markets  and  at  points  conveniently 
reached  therefrom,  A  similar  inspection  service  is  conducted  at  shipping 
points  in  more  than  40  States  in  coopc'ration  with  Sta„tc  agencies.  In  a.ddi- 
tion,  large  quantities  of  products  arc  ins-pected  for  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Havy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  certification  of  quality  and  condition  of  fresh  fruits  a.nd  vegc- 
tahlcs  showed  a  marked  increase  during  the  past  year  when  a  total  of  514,766 
cars  \7ere  inspected  at  shipping  points  and  at  destination  markets.  During 
the  previous  yea,r  420,409  cars  were  inspected.  This  increase  was  due  ua-r- 
ticula.rly  to  the  additional  work  required  'oy  various  A. A. A,  activities  in 
their  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  these  commodities  are 
marketed.  These  activities  included  the  inspection  under  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  of  potatoes  in  the  late  States  and  watermelons,  peaches,  pears, and 
other  deciduous  fruits  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy.  In  addition  to  tliis 
work,  15,649  cars  of  potatoes  were  certified  for  diversion  to  livestock  feed 
or  starch,  and  30,724  cars  of  fruits  and  vegeta"bles  "bought  "by  the  Surplus 
Comaodities  Corporation  were  inspected  to  determine  compliance  with  purchase 
orders. 


The  efforts  of  the  fi-uit  and  vegetable  inspection  service  to  break 
up  the  misbranding  of  these  covuioditics  as  to  quality,  which  was  started  in 
1936,  was  continued  throughout  the  past  year,  during  which  time  376  lots  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  wore  corrected  as  to  grade,  sice,  or  weight  representa¬ 
tions.  Of  these  348  were  ma.de  informally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  insjpector 
and  28  cars  v;ere  reported  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  seizures 
and  correction  of  misbrandings  under  court  orders. 

More  coniplete  supervision  of  the  work  of  inspectors  at  both  shippiing 
points  and  at  receiving  markets  was  possible  during  the  past  year  becanse  of 
the  assignment  of  two  field  sunervisors  who  have  devoted  their  entire  time 
to  securing  greater  uniformity  in  the  work  throughout  the  country". 
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Branch  offices  arc  raain iaincd  at  Albtmy,  H.  Y.,  Atl.mta,  C-a. , 
Baltirioro,  Lid.,  Baton  Rou£;c,  La,,  Boise,  Idaho,  Boston,  Hass.,  Buffalo, 

IT.  y,,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Col.umhus,  Ohio,  Colom¬ 
bia,  S.  C,,  Denver,  Colo.,  Detroit,  Ilich, ,  Dargo ,  11.  Dak,,  Port  Dorth, 

Tex,,  Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  Harlingen,  Tex,,  Harrisb-U-rg,  Pa.,  Hartford, 

Conn.,  Houston,  Texas,  Indianapolis,  Ind, ,  Jacksonville,  Pla. ,  Kansas 
City,  IIo, ,  Los  ihigeles,  Cjlif, ,  Llenphis,  Tenn,  ,  I.Iiami,  Fla,,  Iiilv/aui:ee , 

"is.,  iiinneapoli s,  Minn.,  Hev/ark,  H.  J.,  He\7  Haven,  Conn,,  Hew  Orleans, 

La,,  Her;  York,  H,  Y.,  Horfolk,  Va, ,  Oklahoma  Cit’',  Okla, ,  Omaha,  Hebr. , 
Orlando,  Fla,,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  Portland,  Oreg, , 
Providence,  H,  I,,  Rochester,  H,  Y,,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  St.  Louis,  Ho., 
Salem,  Oreg,,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  San  Pedro,  Calif,,  San  Diego,  Calif., 

San  Francisco,  Calif,,  Seattle,  Hash,,  Tampa,  Fla,,  Vallejg, , Calif . , 
Uashington,  D,  C,,  and  Yairiraa,  Wash,  In  addition,  insnections  are  ina,dc 
at  shipping  points  in  cooperation  ruth  more  than  40  States. 

2 ,  Grading  and  Certification  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables . — 

This  service  is  of  special  value  to  canners  who  have  need  of  an  official 
determiiiation  of  quality.  It  is  also  used  largely  by  the  purchasing- 
agencies  of  the  Government,  especiallj^  the  Veterans’  Administration, 
a,nd  by  cm  increasing  number  of  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  by 
commercial  buyers.  The  grading  service  on  canned  foods  is  one  of  the 
most  recently  inaugurated  but  its  popularity  has  grov/n  rapidly.  The 
service  v/as  nearly  60  percent  self-supporting  during  the  past  j'-ear  and  it 

is  expected  that  it  will  become  more  nearly  self-supporting  in  future  years. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Boston,  Mass,,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind,.,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 

Hewark,  IT.  J.  ,  Hew  York  City,  H.  Y.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla,,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg,,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Seattle, 
Wash,,  and  Washington,  D,  C, 

3,  Grading  and  Certification  of  Dairy  and  Poiiltrv  Products. — 

This  service  consists  of  the  gradnng  of  dairy  and.  pouHtiy  products  in 
terminal  markets  an.d  at  shipping  looints  for  class,  grade,  quality,  and 
condition;  supervision  of  the  inspection  of  dressed  poultry  for  condi¬ 
tion  and  wholesomeness  at  canning  establi sliments.  Host  of  the  work  is 
performed,  by  licensed  inspectors  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained,  at  Boston,  Ha,ss, ,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  Hew  York,  H.  Y.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa,,  Portland,  Oreg,,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  St.  Louis, 

Ho,,  and  Wa^shington,  D.  C, 

4 •  Inspection  and.  Certificati on  of  Hay,  Beans,  Soybeans,  etc ,  — 

This  project  consists  of  the  maintenance  of  an  inspection  and  grading 
service  of  haj',  beans,  so’/beans,  etc,,  and  the  supervision  of  licensed  in¬ 
spectors  u.nder  cooperative  agreements  with  State  and.  other  agencies.  The 
service  also  includ.es  the  vGrifiCc.',tion  of  dealers'  record.s  on  seed  in  order 
tliat  certificates  maj  be  issued  showing  the  State  of  origin.  This  service 
malees  it  possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  seed  v/hich  is  adapted  to  their 
section  of  the  country. 
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Srcincli  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  C-a,  ,  Chicago)  Ill.,  Denver, 
Colo,,  Kansas  City,  Ho,,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  Hi'ineapolis,  Hinn.  ,  Ogden, 
Utah,  Portland,  Oreg, ,  San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  and  Seattle  and  Spokane,  Uash. 

5 ,  Grading  and  Certification  of  Livestock  and  Meats . — A  m e a t - g radi ng 
service  is  nov;  available  to  commercial  interests  and  to  Federal,  State,  and 
cit"'  institutions  which  purchase  supplies  from  markets  where  the  grading 
service  is  na.intained.  In  addition,  a  specialized  type  of  service  is  ren¬ 
dered  at  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments  by  which  beef  a/nd 
lamb  ciircasscs  arc  graded  aud  stamped  with  a  roller  stamp  in  such  a  movjicr 
that  the  grade  appears  on  the  retail  cuts  for  consimicr  information.  Through 
this  service  national  standards  for  various  classes  of  meats  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  developed  which  provide  convenience  and  economies  in  the 
marketing  of  those  products  according  to  values  or  grades. 

Branch  offices  arc  maintained  at  Baltimore,  Hd. ,  Buffalo,  U.  Y,, 
Boston,  Hass,,  Chicago,  Ill,,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Colriibus,  Ohio, 
Denver,  Colo«,  Detroit,  Hich,  ,  Kansas  City,  Ho.,  Los  Angeles,  C.alif .  , 
Hemphic,  Tcnn, ,  national  Stockyards,  Ill,,  ITcv/  York,  n.  Y,  ,  Omaha,  ilcbr. , 
Philadelphia,  Pei.,  Phoenix,  Ariz,,  San  Frcaicisco,  Calif.,  Seattle,  Uash, , 
South  St,  Paul,  Hinn,,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  W^^torloo,  loiva,  and  Wheeling, 

W.  Va. 

6,  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Pice, — This  work  is  conducted 
under  joint  agreements  between  this  Bureau  and  State  departments  of  3,gri- 
culture  in  California,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  and  commercial  interests  in- 
Arkansas  and  covers  rough,  brown,  and  milled  rice.  Under  these  agreements 
the  initial  inspections  are  raade  by  State  officials  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau,  Appeals  from  Initial  inspections  are  handled  by  the  Burcau 
di  rcct. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  total  quxuitity  of  rice  . inspected  in 
tho  United  States  under  both  Pcdcr^il- State  inspection  and  Federal  i/ispoc- 
tion  cUiountcd  to  2,998,231  hundredweights  (cwt,).  Of  this  total  2,865,459 
cwts,  wore  milled  rice,  20,745  cwts,  were  brov/n  rice,  and  114,023  ewts, 

\7Grc  rough  rice,  Bxport  inspections  covered  1,809,670  cv/ts.  of  milled  rice. 
Total  rice  inspections  increased  69  percent  over  the  iruabcr  of  inspections 
for  the  year  1937,  The  inspection  service  is  of  special  significance  and 
inportoucc  in  facilitati?ig  United  States  exports  of  rice, 

Duri'ig  the  year  the  certification  of  the  Ujiitod  Stc.tcs  origin  of 
rice  assumed  inportoucc  in  conjunction  v/ith  exports  to  Cuba,  vdiich  Govern¬ 
ment  rccwlrcd  such  certificates  to  permit  Cubcei  entrs'"  ruidcr  .a  preferential 
customs  duty  for  United  States  rice.  Under  this  new  service  573  corimcrcial- 
lot  inspections  were  made  covering  658,705  cwts.  of  milled  rice, 

7,  Gi-a.ding  and  Certification  of  Cottonseed. — An  inspection  service 
on  cottonseed  was  inaugurated  during  the  fiscal  r^oar  1938.  The  ivork  v/as 
undertai/en  in  response  to  a  general  desire  among  producers,  ginners,  cotton¬ 
seed  crushers,  and  cottonseed  crushing  mill  operators  for  a:n  inspection 
service  on  cottonseed.  Headquarters  v;cre  established  at  Hemphis,  Tenn.  , 
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and  tlie  work  necessarily  limited  to  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Kentuci:;^,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  northeastern  Louisiana, 

Qualified  persons  are  licensed  to  draw  and  to  certificate  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  samples  of  cottonseed  under  supervision  of  this  Bureau.  The  of¬ 
ficial  or  certificated  samples  are  sent  to  qualified  commercial  chemists  who 
arc  also  licensed,  under  the  regulations,  to  analyze  the  samples  hy  approved 
method-S  of  chemical  -procedure  and  to  certificate  the  grade  of  each  in  accord¬ 
ance  v/ith  the  official  standard.s.  A  co-py  of  each  grade  certificate  is  fur¬ 
nished.  the  Market  Hews  Service  for  its  use  in  compili'ng  market  reports  and. 
lo-tcr  sent  to  the  Washington  office  for  use  in  research,  A  fee  of  25  cents 
is  collected  for  each  grade  certificate  issued,  and  these  fees  are  turned 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

SUPPLEMSl'ITAL  FUl'IDS 


Project 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

oblig’atioiis, 

1940 

Incidenta,!  Expenses  of  the  Army 
(Transfer  to  AgricxfLture)  (Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics)  (Agri- 

cpdtural  Marketing  Service);  In- 
spection  of  hay  and  supervision  of 
Army  hav  ■insp)ectors . 

$2,230 

$2,250 

$2,250 

(f)  TOBACCO  IMSPECTIOH  ACT 
Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 


tural  Economics) . .$375,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 . . .  375,  000 


(2)  Includes  $10,000  transferred  from  "Market  ilews  Service", 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(E  stimated) 

1940 

(E  stim  tod) 

1,  Inspection  and  certification  of 
tobacco  for  class,  quality,  and 

Condi tion . 

$227,269 

34,490 

13,241 

$325,000 

50,000 

$325,000 

50,000 

2,  Market  news  service  on  tobacco.... 
Unobligated  balance . . 

Total  appropriation . 

275,000 

375,000 

375,000 
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'lOM  UEDEB  THIS  APP  HOP  HI  AT  I  OH 

1 •  Inspection  and  Certification  of  Tobacco  for  Class,  Quality , 
and  Condition. — The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  is  the  authority  by  v/hich 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  designates  auction  tobacco  markets  for 
mandatorj?"  and  free  inspection  service.  The  inspection  service  provided 
is  coupled  with  market  news  service,  both  of  which  are  informational 
in  character  and  designed  to  enable  the  grov/ers  to  protect  themselves 
against  unfair  prices  such  as  frequently  occur  during  the  rapid  sale 
of  tobacco  at  auction.  Thirty-four  markets  in  different  tobacco  districts 
have  been  designated  for  this  service  and  the  demands  for  expansion  exceed 
the  Department's  capacity  for  obtaining  and  training  suitable  personnel. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938  total  inspections  for  all  purposes  were 
made  on  approximately  222  million  pounds  compared  with  160  million  pounds 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Actual  inspections  on  auction  markets,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  made  for  price  collection  purposes  on  markets  not  designated 
under  the  Act,  covered  approximately  208  million  pounds  during  the  fiscal 
year  1938;  and  it. is  estimated  that  comparable  inspections  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  will  aggregate  about  300  million  pounds. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Clarksville,  Tenn. ,  Lexington 
and  Mayfield,  Ky,,  and  Raleigh,  H.  C. 

2,  Market  Hews  Service  on  Tobacco. — Section  9  of  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act  provides  for  a  market  news  service  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  growers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  daily  informed  of  the  price  at  which 
the  various  qualities  of  tobacco  are  being  sold.  Daily  and  weekly  mimeo¬ 
graphed  reports  are  issued  from  the  field  stations,  and  special  condensed 
reports  on  prices  by  grades  are  furnished  to  press  agencies  and  radio  stations 
in  each  marketing  area.  Greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  mimeographed 
reports  used  as  hand-outs  on  auction  markets.  These  are  used  by  growers  to 
check  up  on  the  adequacy  of  prices  received  by  tiiem  for  their  various  lots 
of  tobacco  and  as  a  basis  for  rejecting  sales  v;hen  the  bid  prices  are  un¬ 
duly  low.  This  represents  the  major  function  of  the  inspection  and  market 
news  service, 

•Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Louisville,  IW, ,  and  Raleigh,  H.C, 

(g)  TOBACCO  STOCKS  ADD  STAHDARDS 
Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics) . $17,187 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  17,187 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estima.ted) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Tobacco  stocks  and  standards  .... 
Unobligated  balance . 

$15,963 

1,224 

$17,187 

$17,187 

Total  appropriation., . 

17,187 

17,187 

17,187 
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^:mK  Ul'tDER  THIS  APPROHP.IATIOH 

The  purpose  of  the  appropriation  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  approved  January  14,  1929,  as  amended  August  27,  1935,  The 
v/ork  consists  of  the  compilation  and  publication  of  quarterly  reports 
covering  the  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers  separated  as  to  type  and  as  to  certain  divisions  v;ithin 
the  type.  They  are  published  as  of  the  first  day  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October  and  represent  the  comparison  of  statistics  of  supplies 
held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers,  the  submission  of  \ihich  is  mandatory. 

Information  on  the  actual  holdings  of  dealers  and  manuf actu.rers 
is  absolutely  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  and  prospective 
market  situation  for  the  various  types  of  tobacco.  It  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  outlook  reports  disseminated  for  the  information  of 
growers  in  planning  their  acreage  for  the  ensuing  crop  year  and  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  arriving  at  determinations 
of  normal  supplies  for  different  types  of  tobacco  which  govern  their 
policies  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  setting  of 
acreage  goals,  etc.  The  Bureau’ s  reports  on  tobacco  stocks  are  widely 
disseminated  and  in  great  demand, 

(h)  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 
Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau  of  Agri¬ 


cultural  Economics) . $1 , 112, 302(  a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  1 , 150,000 

Increase  .  57,698 


(a)  Excludes  $10,000  transferred  in  1940  Budget  Estimates  to  "Tobacco 
Inspection  Act ." 


PROJECT  STATEIffiNT 


Projects 

1938 

...  -  1 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

— — ^ ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  i 

1,  Market  nevrs  service  on 
livestock,  meats,  and 
wool . 

$418,747 

$461,389 

$461,389 

2.  Market  news  service  on 
fruits-  and  vegetables,  . 

424 , 649 

422,673 

454,371 

+$31,698  (1) 

3.  Market  nevis  service  on 
dairy  and  poultry 
products  ,  . 

134,918 

139,158 

139,138 

4.  Market  news  service  on 
grain, hay , feed, and  seed 

72,081 

69,159 

75 , 159 

+  6,000  (2) 

5.  Market  news  service  on 
cottonseed  . 

11,475 

19,943 

19,943 

Unobligated  balance.  .  .  , 

15,130 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation  . 

1,077,000 

1,112,302 

1,150,000 

+  37,698 
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INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $37,698  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

( 1)  An  increase  of  $31,698  to  extend  market  nev/s  service  on 
fruits  and  vegotahles.  This  increase  vdll  provide  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  daily  information  on  the  receipts  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetahles  hy  motor  truck  in  a  number  of  large  city  markets 
of  the  United  States  where  the  Market  Nev/s  Service  maintains  permanent 
offices  to  supplement  similar  information  secured  in  other  large  city 
markets  v;hcre  such  information  is  now  secured  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  various  State  agencies.  It  vdll  also  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  three  traveling  field  representatives,  with  their 
necessary  travel  and  telegraphic  expense,  to  collect  information  on 
the  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  motor  truck  to  supplement  car- 
lot  shipment  information  on  tliese  commodities. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  means  of  transporting 
produce  from  farms  to  markets  makes  it  imperative  that  the  Bureau  should 
cover  this  movement  in  its  news  service  in  order  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
formation  novr  obtained  from  the  common  carriers.  Information  on  the 
movement  and  receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  motor  truck  is  vitally 
needed  by  grov/ers  and  shippers  as  well  as  dealers  in  these  commodities. 
The  demand  for  this  information  is  becoming  more  pressing  each  year. 

The  large  trade  organizations  are  urging  that  some  arrangement  bo  made  to 
secure  truck  receipt  information  for  their  members.  In  addition  to  its 
current  market  value  feature,  truck  receipt  information  is  becoming 
of  interest  to  research  i./orkers,  particularly  vdth  respect  to  market¬ 
ing  and  marketing  facilities. 

This  increase  v/ould  also  provide  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
branch  office  at  Uev/  Orleans  v/hich  was  closed  on  July  1,  1938,  because 
of  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $6,000  for  the  opening  of  an  office  at 
Cincinnati  for  gathering  and  disseminating  market  reports  on  grain, 

hay,  and  feed.  There  has  been  an  urgent  demand  for  this  service  for 
a  number  of  years,  particularly  from  farmers  and  farmers'  agencies. 

The  office  v.rould  serve  a  large  area-  in  vrhich  market  information  on  feed- 
stuffs  is  particularly  important. 

UORK  UlTEER  THIS  APPROPRIATI Oil 

General. —  This  appropriation  provides  for  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  timely  Information  on  the  supply  and  demand  conditions,  movement, 
qualitj^,  and  prices  of  the  principal  farm  commodities,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  cotton  and  tobacco  which  arc  provided  for  under  spocia-1  Acts. 
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The  sei’vicc  is  Ixiilt  largely  upon  information  gathered  Dy  the  Bureau' s  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  largo  terminal  markets  and  distributed  to  the  shipping  dis¬ 
tricts,  Those  markets  are  connected  with  leased  telegraph  v/ircs.  The  mar¬ 
ket  reporters  arc  in  the  market  as  soon  as  trading  begins  each  day  and  re¬ 
port  receipts  and  prices.  The  information  goes  over  the  leased  v;irc  in  code 
to  VJashington  and  to  other  branch  offices  where  it  is  combined  v/ith  other  re¬ 
ports  and  released  to  the  public.  In  addition,  telegraph  and  mail  reports 
are  furnished  the  Bureau  by  common  carriers  and  other  reporters,  and  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  supply  and  demand  conditions  in  foreign  countries  is  made 
available  through  cooperation  mth  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
Department,  This  market  information  is  given  publicity  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  important  producing  districts,  by  telegraph,  telephone,  radio, 
mail,  bulletin  boards,  nexi^spapers ,  and  other  means. 

1.  Market  News  Service  on  Livestock,  Meats,  and  Wool. —  Market  condi¬ 
tions  and  prices  are  reported  covering  2?  public  livestock  markets.  Reports 
arc  made  on  the  marketing  of  hogs  at  10  packing  plants  and  22  concentration 
yards  located  in  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota;  also  at  8  plants  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida;  as  well  as  on  cooperative  sales  in  tlia.t  area.  The  mar¬ 
keting  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  western  range  and  pacific  coast  Sta.tcs  is 
covered  also.  Reports  are  made  on  market  conditions  and  prices  at  five  of  the 
largest  wholesale  meat  marketing  centers  and  on  the  Boston  wool  market.  In 
addition,  information  is  furnished  several  State  departments  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  by  radio  and  otherwise.  The  information  is  distributed  by  the  Bureau's 
leased-wire  telegraph  ^stem,  by  radio,  press  associations,  commercial  tele¬ 
graph  companies,  news,  trade  and  agricu.ltural  publications,  boards  of  trade, 
telephone,  bulletin  boards,  and  by  mail.  All  market  reports  are  based  upon 
the  Bureau'  s  standardized  class  and  grade  system. 

Service  expansions  during  the  past  year  were  necessarily  confined 
largely  to  broader  distribution  of  information  through  commercial  agencies, 
funds  and  personnel  being  insufficient  to  permit  of  material  e.cpansion  at 
Bureau  expense.  Although  extensive  distribution  of  the  market  information 
released  through  commercial  agencies  had  previously  been  effected,  further 
progress  was  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year.  This  vras 
accomplished  largely  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  space  devoted  by  news  and 
trade  publications  to  the  Department's  market  information,  by  a  further 
considerable  gain  in  the  nrunber  of  radio  stations  broadcasting  these  reports, 
and  by  the  cooperation  of  many  trade  agencies  in  supplying  the  paper  and 
maintaining  their  ovm  mailing  lists  for  the  distribution  of  many  thousands 
of  the  Department's  mimeographed  releases.  Other  news-disseminating  agencies, 
Such  as  the  press  associations,  the  CiDD  services  maintained  by  the  commercial 
telegraph  companies,  ticker. services,  and  financial  institutions,  also 
moderately  increased  their  distribution  of  the  information.  By  these 
means  it  v/as  fonnd  possible  to  hold  to  relatively  small  gains  the  distribn.- 
tion  of  reports  to  the  Department' s  ov/n  mailing  lists.  The  total  number  of 
mail  reports  increased  about  300,000  -  to  a  grand  total  of  approximately 
5,700,000,  serving  mailing  lists  of  about  81,000. 
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Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Baltimore,  Md. ,  Boston,  Mass., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.*,  Casper,  ¥yo.*,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Dos  Moines,  la..  Fort  ¥orth  and  Houston,  Tex.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.*,  Louisville,  K;^.*,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ale..,  Nashville,  Tcnn.  ,  National  Stockyards,  Ill.,  Nc\ir  York, 

N.Y. ,  Ogden,  Utah,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, ,  Omaha,  Nohr. ,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittshurgh,  Pa.,  Portland,  Orog,  ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 

So.  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Thomasvillo, 
Ga.  ,  and  Uichita,  Kans.  (*Not  connected  vrith  leased  telegraph  system.) 

2.  Market  Nov/s  Service  on  Fruits  and  Vegetahles. —  Citj^  market 
stcations  are  maintained  in  21  markets  and,  in  a.ddition,  44  field  offices 
are  in  operation  for  varying  periods.  This  project  gathers  daily  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  receipts,  unloads,  market  prices,  and  demand  for 
fruits  and  vegetahles  in  the  principal  markets  and  shipping  sections 
of  the  country,  also  reports  from  the  common  carriers  on  carlot  ship¬ 
ments,  diversions,  and  passing.  There  are  86,358  names  on  the  mailing 
lists  for  the  reports.  The  information  helps  to  "bring  ahout  more  orderly 
marketing  of  these  products,  eliminates  v/aste  and  loss  hy  keeping  shippers 
informed  of  market  demands,  and  helps  to  bring  more  equitable  returns 
to  growers.  Reports  are  prepared  summarizing  the  marketing  of  individual 
crops  in  producing  sections  from  v/hich  daily  market  information  has 
been  released.  Special  reports  showing  unloads  of  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  a  large  number  of  markets  were  issued  during  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  various  reviews  and  summaries  relative  to  the  marketing 
of  these  commodities.  Shipments  of  834,655  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  reported  by  transportation  companies. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Baltimore,  Md. , 
Boston,  Hass,,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio*,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Detroit,  Mich,*  Fort  North,  Tex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.*,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nevr  York,  N,  Y.  ,  Oklahoma  Cit2r, 
Okla..,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Portland,  Oreg.  ,  St,  Louis, 

Mo,,  San  Antonio,  Tex,,  San  Francisco,  Calif,,  and  Seattle,  Nash.  In 
addition,  many  branch  offices  arc  operated  for  short  periods  during 
the  heavy  movement  of  important  crops  and  information  is  furnished  to 
State  offices  for  dissemination,  (*Not  connected  v/ith  leased  telegraph 
system. ) 


3.  Market  Nows  Service  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products. —  This 
project  includes  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  current  market  in¬ 
formation  v/ith  rcforenco  to  production,  manufactures,  shixoment ,  receipts, 
movement,  prices,  etc.,  on  various  classes  of  dairy  and  poultry  products. 
Offices  arc  maintained  in  eight  large  tcrmina.l  ma.rkots  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  on  market  conditions.  Special  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  study  of  wholcsa.lc  price  quota.tions  and  surveys  a,rc  being 
made  of  the  extent  to  which  premi-ujns  are  being  pa.id  by  vholosalc  re¬ 
ceivers  in  their  purchases  from  country  creameries.  Reviev/s  and  summaries 
of  the  Bureau  are  reproduced  in  important  trade  journals. 
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Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Boston,  Mass,,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Los  Angelos,  Calif.*,  Nev/  York,  II.  Y. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Portland, 

Oreg.  ,  San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  and  Seattle,  I'/ash,  (*lIot  connected 
i\dth  leased  telegraph  ^stem.) 

4,  Market  Uows  Service  on  Grain,  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed. — Under 
this  project  growers,  country  dealers,  and  others  are  furnished  informa¬ 
tion  rola.tive  to  market  developments,  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
other  factors  influencing  prices  or  the  market  situation  for  grain, 
hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  Leans,  hops,  and  other  products.  The  informa¬ 
tion  collected  from  all  available  sources  is  analyzed  and  incorporated 
in  market  reviews  which  are  issued  at  regular  intervals  and  distributed 
to  growers  and  other  agricultural  interests  from  Washington  and  seven 
branch  offices.  These  reviews  are  published  v/idcly  in  nev/spapers  and 
trade  journals. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Atlanta,  Ga, ,  Chicago,  Ill., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.*,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (*iTot  connected  v;ith  leased  telegraph 
system. ) 

5.  Market  Ilev/s  Service  on  Cottonseed. —  A  limited  market  re¬ 
porting  service  on  cottonseed  was  inaugurated  in  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

The  object  of  the  service  is  to  furnish  grov/ers  and  others  current  in¬ 
formation  on  the  supply,  demand,  movement,  and  prices  of  various  grades 
of  cottonseed.  The  service  is  coordinated  with  the  grading  service 
begun  under  the  appropriation  for  "Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products", 

The  cash  farm  income  from  cottonseed  ranks  second  in  most  of 
the  cotton-producing  States,  Cottonseed  is  the  only  unmortgaged  source 
of  income  available  to  the  majority  of  cotton  growers.  Cottonseed, 
hov/ever ,  generally  has  been  bought  on  an  "as  is"  basis  at  prices  made 
on  an  undisclosed  relation  to  the  average  quality  of  the  seed  being 
currently  sold  or  in  anticipation  of  changes  in  the  market  or  quality. 
Marketing  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  standard  cottonseed  grades 
made  a  market  news  service  for  the  industry  possible.  The  use  of  the 
grades  not  only  provides  a  common  language  between  buyer  and  seller, 
but  the  reflection  of  the  premiums  and  discounts  for  grade  in  the 
prices  paid  producers  should  encourage  the  use  of  superior  planting 
seed  and  better  liarvesting  and  handling  methods  and  thus  further  in¬ 
crease  the  cash  farm  value. 

During  the  1937-38  season,  market  nev;s  reports  covering  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  States  were  issued  from  Memphis  each  Saturday,  These  re¬ 
ports  were  mailed  to  all  those  interested  parties  v;ho  applied  for  it. 

They  were  also  published  in  all  the  leading  newspapers-.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  tlmt  such  timely  market  information  should  be  valuable  to  pro¬ 
ducers  as  vfell  as  to  ginners  and  cottonseed  crushers. 
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(i)  PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COHMOBITIES  AW  PROLUCE  AGENCY  ACTS 

Appropriation  Act ,  1939  (allotments  to  be 
transferred  in  1940  Estimates  from  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics); 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act..  $143,890 
Standard  Container,  Hamper,  and  Produce 


Agency  Acts .  5,738 

Total  available,  1939 .  149,628 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  160,000 

Increase  .  10,372 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro  j  oct 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  arid  Pro- 

ducc  Agency  Acts . 

Unobligated  balance . 

(a)$151,507 

621 

$149,628 

$160,000 

+  $10,372  (l) 

Total  a.ppropriation. .  . 

(a)  152,128 

149,628 

160,000 

+  10,372 

(a)  Includes  $8,238  for  enforcing  the  Produce  Agency  Act. 


INCREASE 

( l)  An  increase  of  $10,372  is  recommended  for  1940  to  provide  additional 
personnel  to  handle  the  greatly  incroa,sod  uork.  This  increase  is  greatly 
needed  for  handling  complaints  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  and  for  checking  up  dealers  vrho  are  subject  to  license  under  the  lav; 
but  v;ho  have  not  secured  licenses.  The  collection  of  arrearage  fees  author¬ 
ized  by  recent  amendment  to  the  Act  has  also  increased  the  v;ork.  The  increase 
v;ill  provide  for  two  associate  marketing  specialists — one  to  travel  from 
Uashington,  D,  C. ,  and  the  other  from  Chicago — and  for  additional  clerical 
assistance. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  of  the  paragraph  has  been  amended  by  including  authority 
for  administering  the  Produce  Agency  Act. 

The  transfer  of  the  v;ork  of  enforcing  the  Produce  Agency  A'ct  to 
this  appropriation  is  recommended  for  the  reason  the.t  these  tv;o  Acts  are 
very  closely  related.  In  general,  complaints  arc  hcjidlcd  under  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  unless  there  is  evidence  of  fraud 
or  other  conduct  v;hich  makes  it  necessary  to  recommend  criminal 
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prosecution.  The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  is  limited 
to  eases  involving  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  v'hercas  the  Produce 
Agency  Act  covers  other  products  as  v/cll.  Since  the  same  personnel 
administers  the  two  Acts,  it  vrould  be  more  logical  and  convenient  to 
carry  both  activities  on  under  the  same  appropriation. 

l-IOBK  UllDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The'  pm’pose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  enable  the  Department  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
approved  June  10,  1930,  to  suppress  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in 
the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  This  Act  requires  the  licensing  of  all  commission 
merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers,  v;ith  a  fevr  exceptions,  and  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  award  reparations  and  to  suspend 
or  revoke  the  licenses  of  those  v/ho  are  found  to  have  engaged  in  certain 
specified  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  marketing  of  these 
commodities.  License  fees  of  $10  per  annum  are  charged,  and  the 
receipts  have  exceeded  the  expenditures  each  year  since  the  v/ork  v;as 
inaugurated. 

The  Produce  Agency  Act  is  being  transferred  to  this  item  in  the 
estimates  for  1940,  This  Act  malces  it  a  misdemeanor  for  commission 
merchants  to  fail  to  account  properly  for  products  consigned  to  them. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1938,  2,379  complaints  v/ore  received. 

In  745,  amicable  settlements  v;ere  arranged;  341  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  compared  v/ith  276  the  previous  year.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  proportion  of  trivial  complaints  has  dropped  and  that 
those  now  received  tend  to  bo  of  a  more  involved  and  intricate  nature. 

The  formal  orders  involved  the  payment  of  $87,414  in  damages,  and 
rmiicablo  settlements  brought  about  the  payment  of  $303,041  to  aggrieved 
parties  during  the  year.  The  admini  street  ion  of  the  Perishable  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commodities  Act  has  been  more  than  self-supporting  each  year 
since  its  passage. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  the  vrork  during  the 
past  four  years; 


June  30, 

June  30, 

June  30, 

June  30 , 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Number  of  licenses  in 

effect  . 

15,697 

16,653 

18,077 

19,799 

Receipts  deposited  v;ith 

Division  of  Accounts 
for  transmission  to 
Treasury  . 

$147  ,926 

$159,428 

$170,620 

$206,708 

^‘v  i 
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(j)  STAi'TDASD  CONTAIITER  ACTS 

Appropriation  Act ,  1939  (Allotment 
to  "be  trensferrod  in  1940 
Estimates  from  "Standard  Con¬ 
tainers,  Hanger,  and  Produce 
Agency  Acts,"  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 


cultural  Economics)  .  $22,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  22,000 


PROJECT  STATEMEl'TT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Standard  Container  and 

Hamper  Acts . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

$21,413 

587 

$22,000 

$22,000 

Total  appropriation 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

CliAlTGES  IN  lAlIGUAGE 

This  paragraph  hitherto  under  the  title  "Standard  Container, 
Hamper,  and  Produce  Agency  Acts",  has  "been  amended  hy  deleting  the 
authority  for  administering  the  Produce  Agency  Act  incident  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  tha.t  activity  to  the  item  "Perishahle  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act".  The  v;ork  under  the  Produce  Agency  Act  has  no  direct  relation  to 
that  performed  under  the  Standard  Container  Acts  hut  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  administration  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities. 
Act. 


NOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Tv7o  Acts  are  administered  under  this  appropriation,  i.e.,  the 
Standard  Container  Act  of  1916  and  the  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928 
(Hamper  Act).  These  Acts  define  specifications  for  standard  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  v;ork  of  the  Bureau  supervises  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  containers  and  prevents  the  use  of  nonstandard,  types. 

The  provisions  of  the  tv;o  Standard  Container  Acts  fix  the  sizes  for 
Climax  baskets,  containers  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  standard  hampers, 
and  round  stave  and  splint  baskets.  The  enforcement  of  these  Acts  involves 
the  testing  of  samples  of  these  containers  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
comply  vfith  prescribed  standards;  educational  v7ork  on  the  requirements  of 
the  lav/s;  and  the  preparation,  for  submission  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
of  cases  against  those  v/ho  fail  to  coirply  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 

Periodical  inspections  are  made  of  container  manufacturing  plants  to 
assure  compliance  v/ith  the  Act.  A  nevj  dimensional  method  of  testing  con¬ 
tainers  has  been  developed,  and  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  explaining  this 
method  and  containing  schedules  of  standard  specifications.  This  should 
have  an  influence  in  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in  manufacturing 
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(k)  COTTON  QUALITY  STATISTICS  AND  CLASSING  ACTS 
Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics)  .  $430,000  (a) 


Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 480,000 

Increase  .  50 , 000 


(a)  Excludes  $20,000  transferred  in  1940  Estimates  to  "Economic  investigations". 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


ProJ  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Cotton  grade  and  staple 

statistics  . 

2.  Classification  and  information 
service  in  communities  organ¬ 
ized  for  cotton  quality  im- 

$223,763 

$224,517 

$224,517 

prowem  f^nt 0  ,  , 

205,483 

255,483 

+  $50,000(1 

Unobligated  balance . 

754 

224,517 

430 , 000 

480,000 

50,000 

INCREASE 

(  1)  An  increase  of  $50,000  is  recommended  in  this  item  for  1940  for  classi¬ 
fication  and  information  service  in  communities  organized  for  cotton  quality 
improvement .  This  increase  will  he  used  to  enlarge  the  classing  and  market 
news  service  chiefly  in  communities  organized  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
cotton.  It  is  planned  to  establish  two  additional  field  classing  offices  and 
to  extend  the  market  information  service. 

There  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  communities  organized  for 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  cotton.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
reports  that  in  1935  there  were  343  communities  so  organized,  with  an  acreage 
of  815,000;  in  1936  there  were  512  communities,  with  1,562,000  acres;  and  in 
1937,  795  communities,  with  2,517,000  acres.  No  figures  are  available  as  yet 
for  the  1938  season,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  at 
least  maintained  and  probably  exceeded.  Many  communities  that  are  now  growing 
an  improved  variety  of  cotton  are  as  yet  unorganized,  but  it  is  expected  that 
their  organization  will  be  effected  before  another  season. 

The  law  authorizes  the  classification  of  any  cotton  produced  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  organized  communities.  In  view  of  the  limited  funds  available,  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  present  season  (1938)  provide  that  only  cotton  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  Variety  produced  by  the  members  may  be  classed.  It  is  felt  that, 
to  be  of  the  most  service,  growers  who  are  planting  a  portion  of  their 
acreage  to  an  approved  variety  should  have  all  their  cotton  classed  as 
provided  by  the  Act  in  order  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  superiority 
of  the  improved  variety. 
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^OEK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPEIATIOK 

Gene ral. — The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  enable  the  Bureau 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Act  of  March  3,  1927,  as  amended  by  Act  of  April  13, 
1937.  The  original  Act  provided  for  the  collection  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  cotton.  The  amendments  provide 
for  the  classification  of  cotton  upon  request  from  groups  of  producers  or¬ 
ganized  to  promote  the  improvement  of  cotton  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
market  information  on  cotton. 

1.  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple  Statistics. — Improvement  in  the  quality  of 
cotton  produced  and  the  increasing  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  quality  re¬ 
ports  have  made  it  necessary  to  exercise  increasing  care  in  the  procurement  of 
sample  data  in  order  to  assure  dependable  reports  on  the  quality  of  current 
ginnings  and  on  the  quality  of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Pro¬ 
cedure  for  analyzing  and  interpreting  variability  in  the  sample  data  has  been 
changed  when  necessary  in  appraising  the  relation  of  such  variability  to  the 
sampling  problem.  Analyses  of  crop  sample  data  have  resulted  in  the  division 
of  the  general  districts  into  which  producing  States  are  subdivided,  so  that  it 
has  been  made  possible  to  issue  State  reports  on  the  quality  of  cotton  ginned 
in  smaller  geographical  areas  than  the  general  districts.  Thirteen  such  re¬ 
ports  have  been  issued  and  the  fourteenth  will  be  available  for  distribution 
in  the  near  future.  These  reports,  supplementing  other  reports  of  a  more 
general  nature,  furnish  a  comprehensive  giaide  for  quality  improvement  by  in¬ 
dicating  specific  localities  in  which  improvement  might  need  to  be  undertaken. 
Analyses  of  carryover  sample  data  have  indicated  conclusively  that  the  quality 
reports  issued  on  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season  are  based  on  sample 
data  which  reflected  adequate  representativeness  of  the  entire  stocks.  Out¬ 
standing  among  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  was  the  analysis  of  sample 
data  that  provided  a  basis  for  changing  the  plan  of  reporting  on  the  quality 
of  current  ginnings.  After  a  study  of  the  sample  da,ta  for  the  1937-38  season 
and  for  earlier  seasons,  it  was  decided  to  issue  the  regular  periodic  (monthly) 
reports  for  the  1938-39  sea,son  more  promptly  than  ever  before  after  the  close 
of  the  ginning  periods  to  which  the  figures  relate  and  to  issue  semimonthly 
reports  on  the  same  dates  that  the  Census  issues  reports  on  ginnings.  These 
reports  show  grade  a,nd  staple  percentages  applied  to  total  ginnings  to  the 
dates  specified  and  to  ginnings  during  the  semimonthly  periods,  in  contrast 

to  the  former  weekly  reports  carrying  grade  and  staple  percentages  made 
applicable  only  to  samples  classed  during  the  weekly  periods  instead  of  to 
ginnings  as  reported  by  the  Census.  This  change  in  reporting  procedure  is 
expected  to  make  the  grade  and  staple  statistics  more  useful  than  they  have 
ever  been  before. 

2.  Classification  and  Information  Service  in  Communities  Organized 
for  Cotton  Quality  Improvement. — An  Act  approved  April  13,  1937  (7  U.S.C. 
471-476) ,  amended  the  original  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  for  the  classification  of  cotton  and  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  on  market  supply,  demand,  location,  condition,  and  market  prices 
for  cotton.  Increased  funds,  however,  did  not  become  available  for  this 
work  until  July  1,  1938.  Uork  is  now  under  way  and  many  requests  for  ex¬ 
panding  the  service  during  the  coming  season  have  been  received. 
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Superior  quality  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  American 
cotton  possesses  in  the  world  markets.  This  fact  has  "been  rather  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  experience  of  European  spinners  who  have  undertaken  to 
substitute  other  growths.  To  preserve  this  advantage  the  Department  is 
seeking  ways  to  make  it  worth  while  to  growers  individually  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  cotton  and  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  order  to  make 
the  production  of  high-quality  cotton  general  throughout  the  belt.  Furnish¬ 
ing  classing  and  quotations  services  to  growers  who  are  improving  the 
quality  of  the  cotton  they  produce  by  participating  in  "one-variety"  com¬ 
munity  organizations  should  definitely  help  in  this  direction. 

Branch  offices  are  maintained  in  Atlanta,  G-a.  ,  Austin,  Dallas,  and 
El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  with  substations  at  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

(1)  U.  S.  COTTON  FUTURES  AND 
U.  S.  COTTON  STANDARDS  ACTS 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau 


of  Agricultural  Economics) . $491,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  507,000 

Increase .  15, 100 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estima,ted) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Cotton  futures  and  spot 
market  investigations  and 

— I  '  ,  .  -  -  ,  -j 

cotton  price  quotations  . 

2.  Preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  official  cotton 

■  $57,077 

$61,920 

$61,920 

standards  . 

118,286 

120,186 

120,186 

3.  Classing  spot  cotton,  lic¬ 
ensing  classers  for  spot 
cotton, and  purchase  of  cotton 

for  preparation  of  standards.. 
4.  Supervision  of  the  work  of. 

79 , 702 

80,000 

80,000 

~  — 

licensed  classers  of  cotton... 
5.  Classification  of  cotton  for 
delivery  under  the  Cotton 

89,630 

88,869 

103,969 

+$15,100(1) 

Futures  Act  . 

134 , 234 

140,925 

140,925 

-  - 

Unobligated  balance . 

22,971 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  appropriation . 

501,900 

491,900 

507,000 

■^5,100 

INCREASE 

(1)  Atl  increase  of  $15,100  is  recommended  in  this  item  for  1940  to 
strengthen  supervisory  work  in  connection  with  cotton  classing.  Developments 
during  recent  cotton  seasons  make  it  imperative  that  more  a,dcquate  provision 
be  made  for  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  cotton  classers  licensed  under  the 
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United  States  Cotton  Standards  Act.  It  has  ‘been  ncccssarj^  to  confine  the 
supervision  v/ork  for  the  most  part  to  licensed  classers  employed  hy 
various  cotton  cooperative  associations  to  classify  cotton  as  received 
from  their  members.  Ver^,^  little  supervision  of  the  v/ork  of  other  licensees 
has  been  possible,  although  experience  has  clearly  shoun  that  uniformity 
and  accuracy  arc  not  obtainable  without  such  supervision. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  licensing  work  is  indic.rtcd  by  the  foxt  that, 
v/hilc  only  56  licenses  wore  issued  in  1928  at  the  present  time  there  arc 
more  thaii  2,200  in  effect.  The  importance  of  the  supervision  problem  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  licensees  for  the  season  1937-38  reported  the 
classification  of  more  than  6,000,000  bales.  Uhilc  the  additional  funds 
req^ucsted  v/ill  not  enable  the  Bureau  to  give  as  close  supervision  as  would 
bo  desirable  in  all  eases,  they  v/ill  make  it  possible  to  deal  v/ith  the 
situation  more  satisfactorily  than  at  present. 

V/OHK  UlIDSR  THIS  APPP.OPRI ATIOII 

General . — The  Cotton  Piatu.res  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  by 
the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  of  standards  for  the  qualities  of  cotton; 
classing  of  all  cotton  offered  for  deliver;'/-  in  settlem.ent  of  futures  con¬ 
tracts;  supervision  of  the  quotations  of  commercial  differences  in  spot 
markets  designated  under  the  A(,t;  and  dissemination  of  information  as  to 
market  prices  and  conditions.  This  Act  was  approved  August  11,  1916,  and 
has  been  ar.iended  from  tine  to  tine. 

The  Cotton  Standards  Act  req-uires  the  use  of  the  official  cotton 
standards  in  all  interstate  and  foreign  corm.ierce  transactions  involving 
American  cotton  shipped  by  gra,de.  It  gives  ov/ners  or  holders  of  cotton 
the  privilege  of  submitting  cotton  to  representatives  of  the  Department 
for  cla.ssing  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  examiino  and  license  cotton 
classers.  In  the  administration  of  the  le,gislation  agreements  have  been 
negotiated  v/ith  the  principal  foreign  cotton-trade  association  providing 
for  the  v/orld-v/ide  use  of  the  cotton  standards.  This  Act  was  approved 
March  4,  1923. 

Receipts  under  the  two  Acts  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $238,739, 
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The  following  statement  indicates 

Fiscal  year, 
1935 

progress  of 

Fiscal  year 
1936 

the  work: 

,  Fiscal  year, Fiscal  year, 
1937  1938 

Classification  of  cotton  under 

Cotton  Standards  Act  (dales). 

317,655 

97,473 

548,935 

691,831 

i'lumder  of  licenses  issued 

to  cla'ssers . 

370 

475 

301 

464* 

Numder  of  dales  classed  dy 

licensed  cla.ssers . 

2,  750,000 

4,349,121 

4,522,659 

6 , 141 , 359 

ITumder  of  doxes  of  cotton 

standairds  di  striduted . 

2,214 

4,923 

2 , 666 

5,052 

llunder  of  staple  t'^e  dis- 

triduted . 

6,953 

7,325 

7,994 

8,750 

Classification  of  cotton  under 

Cotton  Fw-tures  Act  (original 

classification  -  dales). . 

6,362 

59 , 528 

164,  355 

183,481 

Review  classification  (dales). 

11,239 

15,327 

45,943 

29 , 912 

*  In  the  fiscal  year  1939,  2,231  license; 

3  had  deen  issued  as  of  January  12,1939 

1.  Cotton  Futures  and 

Spot  liarkel 

b  Investigations  and  Cotton  Price 

Q,uotations. — Prices  on  grades  of  cotton  adove  and  delow  Lliddling  and  on 
staple  longer  thoji  v/s-inch  as  quoted  in  ten  principa,!  siDOt  narkets  of  the 
United  States  designated  for  the  purpose  dy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  required,  under  the  U,  S.  Cotton  Futures  Act,  to  dc  used  in  the  scttlcnent 
of  futures  contracts  whenever  scttlenent  is  effected  dy  delivery  of  cotton. 

The  proiDcr  functioning  of  the  cotton  futures  market  necessitates  tha.t  the 
price  quotations  of  the  designa,tcd  spot  markets  shall  reflect  values  of 
spot  cotton  of  various  grades  and  sta.plos  as  indicated  dj-  actrurl  sales. 

Active  supervision  of  quotations  in  the  spot  ma.rkets,  therefore,  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Information  is  disseminated  widely  araong  producers  concerning  the 
value  of  cotton  of  the  different  qualities. 

The  Cotton  Belt  has  deen  divided  for  the  purpose  into  three  dist¬ 
ricts,  v.uth  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga, ,  Ivlemphis,  Tenn.  ,  and  Dallas, 

Texas.  A  weekly  cotton  review  is  preipared  at  Washington  which  is  dased 
on  infonaation  assendled  at  Washington  from  field  offices.  The  reviev/ 
is  telegrs.phed  to  the  field  offices,  ni.ieo graphed,  and  furnished  to  a 
nailing  list,  as  well  as  to  nev;s  organs  and  to  droadcasting  stations  for 
dissemination.  In  addition  to  the  review,  there  is  prepared  at. each  of 
the  three  field  offices  a  preniun  staple  cotton  report  which  covers  the 
prevailing  premiums  and  discounts  for  cotton  adove  and  delov;  7/8-inch. 

There  is  also  prepcared  in  Atlanta  a  daily  report  giving  the  Middling  v/S- 
inch  quotation  in  the  ten  designated  markets,  as  well  as  grade  and  stanles 
preniu.is  provahling  in  such  narkets.  The  \7ork  has  deen  supplemented  a.nd 
strengthened  dy  the  activities  under  the  now  Cotton  Opalit^T"  Statistics  and 
Classing  Acts. 
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2 ,  Propara t i on  and  Pi  stri'Dution  of  Offi cial  Cotton  Standards .  — 

The  official  standards  arc  prepared  and.  prormlf^atcd  under  the  authority  of 
both  Acts,  Copies  of  the  stoudards  arc  sold  to  the  publ.ic,  Inasnuch  'u. 
the  lav/  nakes  the  use  of  these  standards  mandatory  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  comnerce  and  prohibits  the  duplicating  of  the  standards  or  the  use 

of  private  tyoes  in  evasion  of  or  substitution  for  the  standards,  domes¬ 
tic  aiid  v/orld  commerce  in  American  cotton  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
prompt  and  proper  performance  of  this  work.  There  iia.s  been  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  copies  of  the  type  boxes,  showing  a  greater  use  of 
the  official  standards. 

The  next  meeting  under  the  International  Universal  Cotton  Standards 
Agrooneiits  will  convene  in  Washington  in  March  1939,  These  meetings, 
which  are  attended  by  representatives  of  the  nine  principal  cotton  organi¬ 
zations  of  Europe,  arc  regularly  held  for  the  pur]30sc  of  approving  copies 
of  the  Universal  Grade  Standards  for  use  by  the  Department  and  by  the 
European  organizations. 

3,  Classing  Spot  Cotton,  Licensing  Classors  for  Spot  Cotton,  and 
Purchase  of  Cotton  for  Preparation  of  Standards, — Under  the  Cotton 
Stuidards  Act  any  person  v/ho  has  a  financial  interest  in  any  cotton  may  ) 
submit  a  sample  of  the  sane  to  the  Departn.ent  for  classification,  and  the 
various  boards  of  cotton  examiners  are  authorized  to  perform  this  service 
in  addition  to  classification  under  the  Cotton  Fixtures  Act.  Under  this 
project  cla.ssers  are  also  exaoined  and  licensed  to  cleissify  cotton. 

4,  Supervision  of  Licensed  Cotton  Classers. — The  classing  of  sx^ot 
cotton  in  the  field  is  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Cotton  Examiners,  v/ith 
headquarters  at  Hemphi s,  Tenn. ,  and  local  supervisors  are  stationed  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla, ,  Dallas,  Bryan,  a,nd  Abilene,  Texas,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Montgomeiy,  Ala,,  Columbia,  S.  C,,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Hew  Orleans,  La, 

An  iripoortant  feature  of  this  v/ork  is  the  su]pervision  of  licensed  cotton 
classers,  v/ho  number  more  than  2,200  and  are  stationed  throughout  the  South. 
The  cooioerative  cotton  marketing  associations  rely  upon  the  licensed 
classers  and  iipon  the  supervision  of  their  vorlz  in  establishing  the  classi¬ 
fication  upon  v/hich  settlements  with  their  members  are  based,.  In  checking 
the  work  of  the  licensed  classers  the  Bureau's  supervisors  classed  more 
than  473,000  boAes  during  the  past  year, 

5 ,  Clo.ssif ication  of  Cotton  for  Delivers^  under  the  Cotton  Fj.turcs 
Act, — /ui  arncndiacnt  to  the  Cotton  Eu.turos  Act  dated  March  4,  1919,  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  cotton  intended  for  d.olivory  on  futures  contracts  shall  be 
classified  by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Boards  of  Cotton 
Examiners  arc  maintained  in  Hev;  York,  Nev/  Orleans,  Houston,  Galveston, 
Charleston,  Savounah,  Mobile,  and  Horfolk,  These  boards  are  the  final 
judges  of  the  quality  of  all  cotton  offered  for  delivery  on  futures  contracts. 
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(m)  U.  S.  GEAIiJ  STAilDAEDS  ACT 


A;ypropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau  of 

Agriculture.!  Economics) . $733,941 


Budget  Estim 
Increase . . . . 

ode,  1940 

PROJECT 

STATELEhIT 

.  760,000 

Projects 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Increase 

(Estimated) 

(Estimo.ted) 

1.  Sueervision  of  gradn 

insiocctT  on . 

$674,484 

$675,991 

$712,050 

+$36,059  (1) 

2,  Iiainta.ining  records 

and  checking-  the  cf- 

ficicncy  of  licensed 

insucctors . . 

T8,517 

19 , 050 

19,050 

—  —  ^ 

3,  Board  of  review  for 

deciding  ^lTTpea.l s . 

28, 798 

28,900 

28,900 

-  -  - 

Unobligated  balance . 

2,142 

—  —  — 

—  “  — 

—  —  — 

Tot  0.1  appropriation 

723,941 

723,941 

760,000 

+  36 , 059 

Il'CESASE 

( 1 )  Tni  increase  of  $36,059  is  requested  for  the  ox'oansion  of  super¬ 
vision  of  grain  inspection  and  enforcement  activities  •uudor  the  Grain 
Standards  Act.  This  increase  will  be  usod  for  additional  personnel  and 
equipment  needed  in  handling  the  increased  volume  of  work  in  a  satisfactory" 
manner.  It  will  provide  also  for  an  office  at  Amarillo,  Texas.  Even 
with  this  increase  the  appropriation  will  still  be  smaller  than  it  was 
in  1932  v/hen  $860,040  was  avo.ilable,  although  the  activities  hereunder  have 
greatly  increased. 

Earing  the  fiscal  y^car  1938,  1,503,868  carloads  of  grain  ¥/ere 
inspected  a,s  compared  with  1,002,797  for  1937  and  with  a  five-year 
average,  1933  to  1937,  of  1,007,564;  an  increase  of  50  percent.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  v/heat  iuid  corn  have  increased  matcria,llj^  in  recent  years. 

Eu.ring  the  marketing  sca,son  1935-36,  311,343  bushels  of  wheat  and  511,006 
bushels  of  corn  v;cro  exported.  I)u.ring  the  season  1936-37  the  exports  of 
wheat  nxiountcd  to  3,168,339  bushels,  and  of  corn  to  136,035  bushels. 

During  the  ;'ee.r  1937-38,  93,000,000  bushels  of  v/heat  and  104,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  v/crc  exported.  Those  increm^sed  exports  have  added  grca,tl"' 
to  the  u'ori:  and  responsibilities  of  the  district  offices  for  Ecdcral  gra.in 
supervision.  All  export  cargoes  raust  be  supervised  in  order  to  insure 
the  proper  ayopli cation  of  the  standa.rds. 
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Ap-ioeal  irspections  are  increasing.  During  the  fiscal  3/ear  1938, 
79,675  appeals  were  handled.,  as  co^.ipared  \7ith  33,354  for  1937,  49,416 
for  1936,  and  30,007  for  1935.  This  approximate  doubling  of  the  number 
of  appeal  inspections  has  made  it  difficult  to  handle  the  \7ork:.  iiujaorous 
appeal  Inspections  ivere  denied  during  the  forepart  of  the  fiscal  j^ear 
1938  as  a  result  of  inability  of  field  offices  to  handle  them  thus 
causing  nuinerous  public  complaints.  In  both  the  export  commerce  and 
the  Great  Lakes  commerce  foreign  and  domestic  hungers  are  specifying 
appeal  inspection  in  contracts,  thus  mailing  it  a  serious  matter  to 
refuse  applications  for  appeal  inspection.  In  modern  grain-marketing 
practice  grain  buyers  and  sellers  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  grad.e 
certification  alone  but  demand  grade-factor  analysis  certification  as 
well.  The  time  required  to  make  nujnerous  grade-factor  analyses  and  to 
certifica-te  same  on  appeal  inspection  certificates  adds  an  additional 
material  burden  of  work  on  a  decreased  personnel, 

Dederal  supervision  over  the  work  of  licensed  grain  inspectors 
has  been  decreasing  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  verj^  little  supervision 
during  the  poalc  movements  of  grain  is  maintained,  duo  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  imperative  to  give  primary  consideration  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  appeal  inspections  as  required  'oy  the  Act.  Members  of  the 
grain  industry  constantly  comploAn  over  the  insufficiency  of  Tedoral 
supervision  covero.gc  during  the  peak  movements  of  grain  and  when  arrivaA 
grain  is  going  into  elevator  stor.ag’e  under  wo.rehouse  receipts.  During 
the  past  tv;o  years  nuinerous  important  misgrading  tendencies  have 
developed  among  inspectio.n  departments  and  even  among  several  district 
supervision  offices.  I?hen  "lags"  occur  in  the  remedying  of  these  mis- 
grading  tendencies,  corurercial  losses  nay  occur  for  producers,  shippers, 
grain  handlers,  aio.d.  buyers.  The  -prompt  remedying  of  these  cases  re¬ 
quires  prompt  personal  contacts  between  Board  of  Revie’/v  members  and 
d.istrict  supervisors  and  between  district  supervisors  and  licensed 
inspectors  at  interior  points. 


FORK  LUDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . — The  -purpose  of  this  approjoriation  is  to  provide  for 
the  a,duini  strati  on  of  the  provisions  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act,  ap¬ 
proved.  August  11,  1916,  v/hich  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
(1)  establish  official  standards  for  groun;  (2)  license  inspectors  to 
applj^  the  official  standards;  (3)  supervise  the  work  of  such  licensed, 
inspectors,  in  order  that  there  v/ill  be  a  correct  and  uniform  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  standards,  and  entertain  a-.xpeals  from  grad.es  assigned  by 
such  inspectors  in  cases  ?/here  a  partj'  to  a  grain  transaction  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  grade  originall^x  assigned  by  licensed  inspectors; 
and  (4)  cor.d.uct  hearings  and  publish  his  find.ings  in  certain  cases  of 
interstate  grain  movements  and.  transactions. 

1.  Supervision  of  Grain  Ins-pection. — Official  standards  have 
been  promulgated  for  corn,  v/heat ,  oats,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  feed  oats, 
mixed  food  oats,  barlejy  nixed  grain,  and  flaxseed.  These  standards 
are  in  general  use  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  export  commerce 
and  must  be  used,  when  grain  is  shipped  by  grade  in  interstate  connorco. 
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The-'-  10 rn  the  hanis  of  trano  ictio]' s  in  the  various  stexjs  fro’--.  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consuncr,  includir:;  the  couiitiy  elevator,  the  iuterior 
nariat,  the  tcminal  narket,  end  the  distrihution  to  consuning  industries 
in  tl'.is  conntrj"  as  v~icll  as  to  s.  ahoe.rd  narkets  for  export.  The  standards 
are  eiroloped  in  Doth  cash  and  future  transact!  oris.  Since  the  grain, 
industr;;'  is  highly  conpetitive,  it  is  ver;'  necessary  that  the  inspection 
service  should  he  efficient  and  dependable. 

2 1  Checking  Bfficiency  of  licensed  Inspectors . —  This  project 
covers  the  v'orl:  of  naintaining  correct  a,nd  unifom  application  of 
the  standards  hjr  licensed  inspectors  at  all  na.r}:ets  throughout  the 
United  States,  Tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  which  depart 
fron  uniforn  application  of  the  standards  are  noted  and  arc  called  to 
the  inspectors'  attention.  Inspectors'  licenses  noy  he  suspended,  or 
cancelled  on  cvidc.ncc  of  incoupotonce  or  dishonesty.  Unifomity  of 
ap-plica,tion  of  the  standards  to  shipnents  which  novo  fron  one  inspection 
point  to  another  requires  constant  attention  fron  supervisor^''  officials. 
Siiecial  prohlens  in  grading  arose  during  the  past  year  because  of  the 
large  CLuantity  of  noist  and  innature  grain. 

3,  Board  of  Review  for  Deciding  Appeals, — Boards  of  review 
are  located  in  Chicago,  Ill,,  and  Portla.nd,  Oreg.  These  boards  interpret 
the  standards,  develop  correct  nethods  of  application,  and  disseninato 
infornation  through  the  supervisors  to  the  licensed  inspectors  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Certain  factors  of  the  standards  are  applied  by 
nechanical  a.pparatus,  whereas  others  involve  the  hur.ian  elenent  in  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion.  These  boards  are  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  reviewing  sanples  submitted  fron  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  giving  interpretative  opinions.  I'Tew  problems  from  a  grading  stand¬ 
point  are  constantly  arising  and  the  board  is  the  agency  which  makes 
the  final  decisions.  In  addition,  they  function  as  boards  of  appeals 
in  the  case  of  inspections  performed  by  licensed  inspectors  which  are 
appealed  to  district  supervisors  and  thereafter  carried  to  board  appeal. 

Receipts  amounting  to  $117,000  were  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  imder  the  C-rain  Standards  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1938, 
compo.red  with  $43,997  the  previous  year. 

Branch  offices  for  the  adinini  strati  on  of  this  Act  are  maintodned 
at  Albany,  IT,  Y,,  Baltimore,  lid,,  Boston,  Hass,,  Buffalo,  U,  Y,, 

Cairo,  Ill,,  Cedar  Eoipids,  lovra,  Chicago,  Ill,  (field  and  district 
headq'u.on-ters) ,  Cincinna,ti,  Ohio,  Denver,  Colo.,  Du.luth,  Hinn, ,  Enid, 

Okla, ,  Fort  Worth  and  G-advoston,  Tex,,  Great  Falls,  Hont,,  Hoboken, 

H.  J,  (substation),  Hutchinson,  Fans,,  Indianapolis,  Ind, ,  Kansas  City, 

Mo,,  Los  Ar!.goles,  Calif,,  Louisville,  Ky, ,  Memphis,  Tcnn, ,  Milwaukee, 

Uis.,  Mi'nnca.poli  s,  Minn,,  Kashvillc,  Tenn, ,  How  Orleans,  La,,  Hew  York 
City,  F.  Y,,  Ogden,  Utah,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla,,  Omaha,  Nebr, ,  Peoria, 

Ill,,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Portland,  Oreg.  (field  and  district  headquarters), 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif,,  Seattle,  Wash,, 

Sio'ujc  City,  Iowa,  South  Chicago,  Ill.  (substation),  Spokane  and  Tacoma, 
Wash,,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Vancouver,  Wash,,  and  Wichita,  Fans, 
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SUPPLSLiLNTAL  FUNDS 


Project 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obli gations, 
1939 

Estime.ted 

obligations, 

1940 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 

$9,909 

$8,500 

$8,500 

AgricuJture  (Agricultural  Marketing 

Service) :  Researches  on  farm  stor- 

age  st rue  ture  s  f o r  uhe.ri.t . 

(n)  U.  S.  WAREHOUSE  ACT 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Bureau 

of  Af:ri cultural  Economics) . $336,700 

Second  Deficiency  Act,  1938  (Burea\i 

of  Agricultural  EconoKics) .  55 , 000 


Total  available,  1939 .  391,700 

Budget  Sstimate,  1940 .  425,000 

Increase .  33 , 300 


PROJECT  STATSLIENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Administration  of  the 

United  States  Uarehouse 

Act . . . 

Unobligated  beJ  ance . 

$324,272 

2,428 

$391,700 

$425,000 

+  $35,  300(1) 

Total  appropriation. . 

326,700 

391,700 

425,000 

+  33,300 

IPCIUASE 

^ ^ ^  increase  of  $33,300  is  recoramended  in  this  item  for  1940  to 
meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  inspection  cud  licensing  of  ware¬ 

houses,  especially  for  grain  and  cotton. 

Tlie  licensing  and  inspecting  of  cotton  ■'varohouscs  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  has  increased  about  30  -Dcrcent  and  present  indic-rtions  point  to 
another  substantial  increa,sc  during  the  coning  year.  A  substantioA  increase 
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in  liconGOcl  storage  capacity  for  grain,  v/ool,  canned  foods,  and  other 
lesser  inr^ortcjit  products  also  took  place  during  the  year.  The  Bureau 
should  DO  in  position  to  moot  this  increased  demand. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1958  carries  the  follor/ing 
provision: 

"See.  302(a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  author¬ 
ized,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretarj''  .and  vfi  th  the  approval 
of  the  President,  to  n.;d':o  available  loans  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  (including  dairy  products).  Except  as  othenvise  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  section,  the  amount,  terns,  and  conditions  of 
such  loans  shall  he  fixed  hy  the  Secretaiy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation  and  the  President. " 

In  viev;  of  the  add-itional  responsibility  placed  upon  this  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  foregoing  provision,  a  Departmental  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  physical  problems  related  to  the  storage  of  farm  products, 
including  warehousing  practices  and  other  factors  entering  into  the  making 
of  sound  warehouse  collateral.  After  several  weeks  of  stucl;^  the  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  that  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  in 
the  Ever-lTormal  Granarj'’  Program  be  stored  in  structiires  licensed  under 
the  Federal  Warehouse  Act. 

The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  was  intended  by  Congress  to  encour¬ 
age  the  storage  of  farm  products  as  a  means  of  assisting  farmers  in  the 
more  orderly  marketing  of  their  products,  to  open  new  sources  of  credit 
to  prodxicers  and  their  marketing  organizations,  and  to  provide  additional 
protection  against  losses  in  stora,ge.  The  Federal  warehouse  receipt  is 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized,  both  by  private  and  public  lending 
agencies,  as  prime  collateral  for  agricultural  loans.  Thus  the  safeguards 
afforded  by  this  Act  encourage  the  extension  and  greater  use  of  commercial 
credit.  As  most  of  the  loans  by  the  Government  are  on  terms  somewhat  more 
favorable  to  the  borrower,  and  as  Congress  has  specifically  legislated  in 
the  field  of  warehousing  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  interests  of  producers, 
it  is  felt  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  terms  and  conditions  relating  to 
storage  of  products  upon  which  loans  shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  should  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Warehouse  Act. 

WOEK  UUDER  THIS  App POP El AT I  OF 

The  xourpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  Augu-st  11,  1916,  as  amended,  which 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  farm  products 
and  the  supervision  of  the  activities  of  licensed  warehousemen. 

Before  a  product  is  added  to  the  list  of  commodities  which  may  be 
stored  in  a  licensed  warehouse,  investigational  work  is  conducted  to  de¬ 
termine  vrhether  such  product  can  properly  be  warehoused  uider  the  Ware¬ 
house  Act,  Regulations  are  then  prepared  covering  tho  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  stored.  When  an  application  is  received  for  a  license, 
investigations  are  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  v/archouse  is  a  suitable 
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structure  and  has  the  necessary  f-icilities  and  whether  the  warehouseman 
is  of  good  repute  and  has  the  proper  financial  responsibility,  experience, 
etc.  After  the  license  is  issued  the  warehouse  is  inspected  regu.larly 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  law  and  regulations  are  being  complied 
with  end  thefe  the  interests  of  the  patrons  are  being  so.feguarded. 

All  federal  warehouses  are  bonded,  and  are  inspected  regularly  by  this 
Bureau,  By  this  procedure  not  only  does  the  farmer  have  protection,  be¬ 
cause  the  records  of  the  warehouseman  are  adequately  checked,  but  the 
warehouse  receipts  become  yery  desirable  collateral  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  credit.  Before  the  Warehouse  Act  began  to  play  an  important 
part,  the  v/archousing  of  farm  products  in  many  sections  involved  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty.  Then  bankers  were  a.fraid  of  the  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts  and  generally  did  not  accept  them  ■unless  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  borrowers  and  Icnew  them  to  be  finaricially  responsible.  Consequently 
warehouse  receipts  wore  restricted  in  use  to  the  locality  in  which  ware¬ 
houses  v;crc  located.  Under  the  Federal  administration  of  the  Act,  hov/cver, 
full  confidence  has  been  built  up  and  the  Federally-licensed  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts  constitute  a  verj/-  important  p.-art  of  the  collateral  upon  v/hich  loans 
are  made.  The  v/ork  "under  this  Act  has  become  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
marketing  and  credit  machinery  of  the  country. 

An  extended  investigskion  was  made  during  the  past  year  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  loss  of  weight  and  excessive  sampling  of  cotton.  As  a  result 
warehousemen  have  been  instructed  to  exercise  greater  care  in  weighing 
cotton,  inspecting  and  reweighing,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  the  situ8.tion 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  trade.  These  investi¬ 
gations,  however,  must  be  continued  each  year,  as  well  as  supervision  over 
the  classing  of  cotton,  if  the  V/arehousc  Act  is  to  accomplish  its  real 
purpose. 


The  follov/ing  statement  shov/s  licensed  v/arohousc  capacities  on 
fixed  dates  over  the  past  four  years.  It  should  be  "UJidcrstood,  however, 
that  these  figures  do  not  measure  the  quantity  of  products  handled  through 
Federally  licensed  v/arohouscs  since  there  is  a  continuous  turnover  of 
products  and.  a  warehouse  m.ay  handle  mouy  times  its  ca.pacity  in  the  course 
of  a  yco.r. 


Cotton  -  bo.lcs . 

Grain  -  bushels  . 

Wool  -  pordid.s . 

Tobacco  -  poujids . 

Peanuts  -  tons . 

Broomcorn  -  bales . 

Beans  -  cut . 

Sirup  -  gullons . 

Dried  fruit  -  lbs . 

Cold-pack  fruit  -  lbs... 
Canned  food-S  -  cases  . . .  . 

Seeds  -  poiuids. . 

Cherries  in  brine  -  lbs. 


Licensed 

Licensed 

co.pe 

-city. 

capouity , 

July 

4,  1936 

June  30,  19; 

6, 

450,759 

6 , 248 , 252 

95, 

252,563 

72,586,900 

12, 

848 , 420 

13, 448,420 

341, 

744,000 

184,366,000 

15,175 

14,635 

15,250 

17,750 

336,500 

283,000 

26 , 000 

26,000 

11, 

574,060 

11,573,355 

3, 

588,000 

2,688,000 

2, 

068,000 

1,938,230 

352,700 

375,700 

2, 

475 , 000 

3,168,000 

Licensed  Licensed 

c  apa  city,  c  ap  ac i ty , 

Juno  30,  1938  Dec,  10,  1958 


6,536,767 

8,613,771 

131,186,870 

163,197,720 

36 , 798 , 420 

45,083,420 

164,481,000 

164,841,000 

14,635 

16,335 

20,250 

20,250 

3,931,000 

3,992,500 

55,000 

203,440 

3,900,000 

3,900,000 

2,688,000 

2,688,000 

4,612,730 

5,429,230 

500,914 

53, D,  435 

5,928,000 

9,155,000 
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(o)  ISDEEAL  SS3D  ACT 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  (allotjjcnt  for  trans¬ 
fer  in  1940  estimates  from  "Seed  Investi- 
.^•a,tions",  Bureau  of  Plant  Industr:/, 
incident  to  consolidation  of  marketing 
research,  service,  and  regulatory- 
activities  under  Agricultural  Market¬ 


ing  Service) . . $52,293 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  52 , 293 


PROJECT  STATSIvIEi'IT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Seed  testing  investigations . 

$29,072 

$29 , 374 

$29,374 

2.  Fed-cral  Seed  Act  Enforcement.... 

21,816 

22,669 

22, 669 

3.  Intcrna.tional  Seed  Testing 

Congress,  expenses  to  meet  the 

share  of  the  United  States  for 

the . 

250 

250 

250 

Unobligated  balance . 

1,155 

-  -  - 

-  -  " 

Total  ap-oropriation . 

52,293 

52 , 293 

52,293 

CHARGES  IN  LARGUAGE 

The  language  of  this  paragraph  is  the  scone  as  tha.t  heretofore  carried, 
as  "Seed  Investigations"  under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  except  that  ■;:he 
title  of  the  appropriation  has  keen  cha-nged  to  "Federal  Seed  Act"  and.  the 
words  "studying  and"  are  stricken  out. 

These  changes  are  made  incid.ental  to  the  transfer  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  and  the  seed  testing  laboratory  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  Certain  research  activities  for.merly  carried 
on  in  the  Bureau  of  Pla'nt  Ind.ustry  under  the  appropriation  "Seed  investiga-  / 
tions"  Mill  he  continued  in  that  Bureau  -under  the  items  "Cereal  Crops  and. 
Diseases",  "Forage  Crops  emd  Diseases",  and  "Fruit  and  Yegetahle  Crops  a.nd. 
Diseases" . 

lOTZ  URDERTHIS  APPROPRIATIOR 

General . — The  Federal  Seed  Act  protects  the  quality-  of  seeds  used 
in  the  United  States  through  examination  and  t  sting  and.  enforcement  of 
Federal  legislation. 
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1,  Seed  Testing  Invostiy.tiQiis. — The  seed  testing  work  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  American  farmers,  seedsmen,  and  others  to  obtain  seed 
which  is  sound,  clean,  and  suitable  to  their  needs.  During  the  past 

year  Circular  480,  "Rules  and  Regulations  for  Seed  Testing"’,  was  published 
with  a.  view  to  establishing  more  uniform  methods  of  seed  testing  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Educational  work  is  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  farmers  and  seedsmen  with  the  advantages  of  using  tested 
seed.  Since  a  number  of  States  have  passed  seed-control  laws,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  used  its  strategic  nosition  as  a  Federal  unit  to  support  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  regulations  for  seed  testing  and  to  foster  uniform  State 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  q_uality  of  agricultural  seed.  The 
work  is  planned  to  find  means  by  which  various  crop  and  weed  seeds  similar 
in  appearance  na,y  be  se-oara.ted  and  identified  and  to  prepare  descriptions 
and  illustrations  to  make  the  work  available  to  others;  to  determine  the 
kinds  of  v/eed  and  other  seeds  which  occur  in  agricultural  seeds  produced  in 
different  seed-producing  areas  of  the  world  as  an  aid  to  determine  the 
origin  of  particular  lots  of  seed  in  relation  to  their  adaptability  for 
use  in  any  given  region;  to  stucU,^  the  procedure  for  testing  seeds  to 
indicate  their  lolant-producing  value;  and  to  determine  the  influence  on 
the  vitality  of  seeds  of  storage  conditions  and  of  their  movement  from 
one  clino/cic  area  to  another  having  widely  different  humidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  conditions. 

Seeds  arc  examined  to  determine  their  kind,  adulteration,  frccdon 
ffom  other  crop  seeds  and  weed  seeds,  plant-producing  power,  and  region 
of  production.  These  examinations  ai’C  made  for  investigators  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  various  Government  purchasing 
agencies.  State  officials,  farmers,  and-  dealers  in  seeds.  During  the 
past  year  many  tests  have  been  conducted  for  various  purchasing  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  in  connection  \7ith  the  cooperative  research  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Seed-s  to  be  exported  are  analyzed  and  certificates  issued-  to  ex¬ 
porters  in  compliance  \7ith  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Seed  Testing  Association. 

2.  Fed.eral  Seed  Act  Enforcement. — The  import  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Seed  Act  reg^j-late  the  quality  of  the  more  important  forage-crop 
seeds  imported  into  the  United  States  and  require  the  staining  of  all 
imported,  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seed,  to  indicate  the  general  unadapta- 
bility  of  imported  alfalfa  and  red-clover  seed  in  comparison  with  adapted- 
domestic  strains.  The  interstate  clause  prohibits  the  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  of  all  seed.s  which  are  fraudulently  miisbranded. 

Every  lot  of  seed-  subject  to  the  import  provisions  of  the  Fed-eral 
Seed  Act  is  sampled  by  the  United  States  Customs  Service,  and  adl 
samples  are  then  tested  by  the  seed,  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  only  those  meeting  the  reauirements  of  the  Act  being  permitted 
entry.  The  coloring  of  imported  seed  of  alfalfa  and  rod.  clover  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Fod.cral  Seed  Act  is  also  supervised  by  this  laboratory. 

The  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  import  provisions  of  the  Act  has 
been  to  keep  out  of  the  country  seeds  which  arc  of  low  quality.  The 
coloring  provision  of  seed,  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  has  resulted  in 
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the  ability  of  the  purchaser  to  imov/  v/hether  he  i  g  buying  domeptic  or 
imported  Geed.  This  knov;ledge  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  has  led  to 
a  wide  price  differential  between  domestic  and  foreign  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  seed  imported  an.d  stained  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

The  interstate  clause  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  is  intended  to  insu.re 
each  State  protection  against  shiument  into  the  Sta,te  of  fraudulently  mis¬ 
branded  seed  of  any  kind.  The  enforcement  of  this  clause  of  the  Act  ha.c 
been  carried  on  in  cooperation  v/ith  State  authorities  and  has  resulted  in 
prosecutions  for  the  shipment  of  misbranded  seeds  of  oats,  rye,  vetch, 
soybeans,  cov/peas,  clover,  alfalfa,  sorghum,  and  other  seeds  on  account  of 
misbranding  as  to  origin,  variety,  adulteration,  percentc?>,ge  of  pure  seed, 
and  gemination. 

Cooperative  seed-testing  laboratories  are  maintained  at  Sacramento, 
California;  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Lafayette,  Indiana;  and  Columbia,  Missouri, 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Division  in  seed  testing  and  in  Federal  Seed 
Act  enforcement. 

3,  International  Seed  Testing  Congress. — Under  this  i^^roject  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  v/ork  of  the  Internahicnal  Seed  Testing  Congress  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  $250  annually  is  appropriated 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  Congress.  The  Seed  Testing  Congress  ha.s  sot 
up  international  rules  for  testing  seed  to  insure  puiformity,  and  through 
cooperative  effort  is  endeavoring  to  improve  those  rules.  It  also  deals 
with  other  problems  relating  to  intcr.nehional  trade  in  sceds^ 

(p)  PACXSHS  AUD  STOCKIARDS  ACT 
Appropriation  Act,  1939  (Transferred  from. 


Bureau  o f  Aji imal  Indu s t ig/' ) . $381,879 

Budget  Estimate,  194Cj .  581, 879 


PEOJECT  STATEMEITT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  packers  cud 

stociryaids  Act . 

Unobligated  balance . 

$363,000 

18,879 

$381,879 

$381,879 

Total  approuriatioii . 

381, 879 

381,879 

381,879 
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:70?JC  IMDSR  THIS  iiPPR0PHIA5I01T 

The  Packers  and  Stoclc3’'ards  Act,  tipprovcd  Augu.st  15,  1921,  is 
designed  to  prevent  and  correct  irregularities  and  ahuscs  which  nay 
arise  in  the  operatiors  of  the  stocirj'ards  and  neat -packing  industries. 
Unfair,  unjustly  di  scrirainator^'' ,  or  deceptive  practices,  in  connection 
v/ith  the  ■bu;;’'ing  or  selling  of  livestock  and  neats  in  commerce  are  de¬ 
fined  as  violations  of  the  lav;. 

Provision  is  made  for  supervision  of  the  rates  and  charges  of 
stociiyard  ovmers  and  market  agencies  at  public  markets  hy  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  is  authorised  to  susi^end  rates  found  to  he  unreasonaole 
and  to  prescribe  equitable  rates.  At  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 

166  stocivj'ards  v/ere  posted  as  coming  v/ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Packers 
and  Stocigj^ards  Act,  and  1,611  nari-:et  a,gencics  and  3,185  dealers  registered 
to  operate  at  posted  stockya,rds. 

All  agencies  naicing  a-pnlication  to  the  Sccreta-r^'  of  Agriculture 
for  registration  are  reo.uired  to  obtain  suitable  bond,  and  to  maintann 
books  and  records  which  disclose  all  transactions.  Supervision  is  main¬ 
tained  over  geneial  marketing  practices  and  conditions,  complaints  are 
investigated,  audits  a.re  made  of  agencies'  books  and  records,  settlements 
are  obtained,  and  where  ncccssa-r^v,  formal  proceedings  are  instituted 
and  agencies  arc  ordered  to  desist  from  violations  of  the  Act.  - 

On  July  1,  1937,  149  formal  dockets  were  ponding.  Turing  the 
year  276  now  dockets  were  instituted  and  17  were  reopened.  Pinal 
action  v;as  taken  on  381  of  these  cases,  and  61  v/ere  pending  on  June  30. 

Of  the  276  new  dockets  instituted,  62  involved  trade  practices  and 
reparation;  9,  failure  to  maintain  bonds;  17,  insolvency;  and  188, 
applications  for  poultiyv  licenses.  The  17  dockets  reopened  involved 
reasonableness  of  rates  and  poultrj^  licenses.  Cease-and-desist  and 
suspension  orders  were  issued  in  30  dockets,  suspension  orders  in  6, 
reparation  orders  in  4,  orders  prescribing  reasonable  rates  and  charges 
in  3,  orders  granting  licenses  in  246,  orders  denying  licenses  in  39, 
orders  suspending  licenses  in  3,  orders  revoking  licenses  in  4,  orders 
of  dismissal  in  42,  and  miscellaneous  orders  in  2. 

The  Act  v/as  amended,  effective  August  14,  1935,  by  the  addition 
of  Title  V  relating  to  live  poultr^^  dealers  and  handlers.  The  amend¬ 
ment  states  that  the  handling  of  live  poultrs?-  in  large  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  attciidant  with  various  unfair,  deceptive,  and  fraudulent 
practices  and  devices  resulting  in  losses  to  producers,  and  in  en¬ 
hancing  the  cost  to  consumers.  The  amendment  declares  such  practices 
an.d  devices  to  bo  an  undue  restraint  and  uijust  burden  uoon  interstate 
comiierce.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  the  Department 
authority  to  take  steps  to  protect  producers  and  consumers  against 
such  practices.  At  the  close  of  the  year  16  cities  had  been  designated 
under  tnis  title  and  annroximately  1,700  licenses  issued  to  handlers 
of  live  poultry. 

An  extensive  investigation  was  undertaicen  in  October,  1938,  for 
the  punpose  of  deterraining  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates,  charges. 
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and  practices  of  live  poultiy  handlers  in  ITcw  York  and  vicinity.  Hearings 
are  "being  held  cuad  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  light  will  "be  shod  on 
the  su'bjcct  to  enahlc  the  Department  to  detcrmr'no  v/hether  it  is  rjossi"blo 
under  the  existing  statutes  to  remod;s'  any  evils  that  may  he  found  an.d 
to  bring  about  a  more  orderly-  orocess  in  the  handling  of  live  poultry,'’. 

The  administration  of  this  Act  safegiiards  the  interests  of  both 
producers  and  consumers,  by  eliminating’  nufair  pra,ctices,  reducing  rates 
when  unreasonable,  investigating  the  financial  responsibility  of  operators, 
revocation  of  licenses  for  cause,  a.nd  supervision  of  weighing  and  other 
operations.  The  savings  to  producers  and  shippers  resulting  from  fornaJ. 
orders  or  voluntary"  reductions  accepted  in  lieu  of  formal  orders  in 
stock;,''ard.s  ca,ses  are  estimated  at  $813,000  annually  and  in  commission 
rate  cases  at  $1,613,500  annually. 

(q)  III  ALL,  SALAPJ3S  AHD  SXPE1IS3S 


Language 


The  language  of  this  para^graph  carries,  after  the  title  "In  all, 
salaries  and  expenses.  Agricultural  Harketing  Service"  the  words: 

"to  be  accounted,  for  as  one  fund" 

Dor  explanation  of  tni s  phrase  see  general  note  under  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Vol'orce  I,  page  54. 
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SUPPLEi^EHTAL  FJITDS 
(Complete  bureau  statement) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1936 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Estima,ted 

obligations, 

1940 

Special  Pesoarch  Fund,  Department  of 

$9,909 

$8,500 

$8,500 

Agriculture  (Agricultural  Marketinjb 

Service)  :  Pescarch.es  on  farm  stor- 
age  structures  for  wheat . 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 

tion  (Salaries  and  Expenses)  (Agri-^ 

37,714 

133,500 

133, 500 

cultural  Liarkcting  Service);  Crop 
and  livestock  estimates  covering 
on-treo  prices  for  fruit;  statis¬ 
tics  of  prices  paid  by  farmers;  one 
numbers  of  milk  cows. . . 

Conscrva.tion  and  Use  of  .Aa'ric'nltural 

274,202 

186,500 

186,500 

Land  Pcsourccs,  Dcpartin«-'nt  of  Agri- 

culture  (Agricultural  liarkcting 

Service) :  Cron  production  data 

required  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  in  establish¬ 
ing  county  quotas  and  related  work 

Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insur- 

ance  Act,  Department  of  Agriculture 

20,000 

42, 310 

(Agricultural  Marketing  Service); 
Gathering  and  compiling  production 
statistics  and  other  information 
to  assist  in  carrj'Ung  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance  Act . 

Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Army 
(transfer  to  Agriculture)  (Bureau 

2,230 

2,250 

2,250 

of  A.gricultural  Economics)  (Agri- 

cultural  Liarketing  Service); 
Inspection  of  hay  and  supervision 
of  Army  hay  inspectors . 

To  ta,l ,  Suppl emen till  Funds . . . 

324,055 

350, 750 

373,060 
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PASSElTGER-CArJfflKG  VSIilCIES 

There  is  no  change  in  the  authorization  for  the  purchase  of 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  xigricultural  Marketing  Service  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  for  co.riying  on  the  activities  previously  con¬ 
ducted  hy  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Plant  Industrjr,  and 
Animal .  Industry .  The  authorization  for  1939  is  $4-0,100  ($36,500  carried 
in  the  regular  appropriation  Act  and  $3,600  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Act 
of  1938  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics),  which  is  the  amount 
recommended  for  1940,  The  estimate  contem]pla,tes  the  replacement  of  81 
worn-out  cars  at  an  average  cost  of  approximately  $495  each  when  the  ex¬ 
change  allov/ances  arc  taken  into  account. 

The  use  of  p.asscngcr-cariying  co,rs  is  ncccssaiy  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  tho  field  work  of  the  Agricultural  liarkcting  Service,  In¬ 
spectors  end  graders  arc  obliged  to  move  quickly  between  markets,  v/en-c- 
houscs,  end  rehlroad  yards.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  feasible  to  ob¬ 
tain  transports-tion  by  any  other  method  quickly  enough  to  enable  the 
employees  to  conduct  their  work  without  serious  loss  of  time.  In  the 
case  of  the  market  news  service  speed  is  the  essence  of  the  service, 
and  where  several  markets  must  be  covered  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
v'ithout  the  use  of  a  car.  Under  the  Uarehouse  Act  it  is  necessary  for 
the  inspectors  to  travel  between  v/arehouses,  located  in  small  places 
or  on  spur  lines  vdiere  public  transj)ortation  is  inadequate.  It  is 
customary  for  tv/o  men  to  work  together  in  making  inspections  of  ware¬ 
houses,  The  use  of  a  car  thus  saves  travel  expense  as  '.7 ell  as  time. 
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BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

(a)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . $31,735 

Budget  Estimate,  1940.  ...  .  31,735 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Est imat  ed) 

General  administration  and  Business  servici 
UnoBligated  Balance . . . 

Total  appropriation.  . . . 

$31,585 

150 

$31,735 

$31,735 

31,735 

31,735 

31,735 

.  WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  activities  under  this  appropriation  include  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Bureau  and  the  general  administrative  activities  of  the  Bureau,  such  as 
personnel,  Budget,  purchasing,  correspondence,  files,  etc. 


(h)  HOIvIE  ECONOMICS  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 . $273,350 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  273,350 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


ProJ  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Home  economics  information.  ...... 

$21,820 

$21,856 

$21,856 

2,  Foods  and  nutrition  investigations.  .  . 

78,521 

78,650 

78,650 

3.  Family  economics  investigations.  .  .  . 

44,490 

74,563 

74,563 

4,  Textiles  and  clothing  investigations.  . 

48,216 

74,295 

74,295 

5.  Housing  and  household  equipment  investi¬ 
gations . 

UnoBligated  Balance.  .  .... 

19,953 

350 

23,986 

23,986 

Total  appiMopriation . 

213,350 

273,350 

273,350 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. —  The  Birreau  of  Home  Economics  is  the  unit  of  the  Federal 
Government  de’voted  exclusively  to  the  scientific  study  of  consumer  problems. 
Studies  are  made  of  foods  and  nutrition,  textiles  and  clothing,  housing 
and  equipment,  and  the  economics  problems  of  the  home  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  homemaker  and  the  consumer,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  effective 
utilization  of  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  other  products  in  the  home  and  to 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  American  people.  The  prosperity 
of  agriculture  and  industry  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  consumption 
of  foods,  textiles,  and  other  products  in  our  thirty  million  homes.  Pro¬ 
duction  programs  adapted  to  consumer  needs  are  most  profitable  to  both 
producer  and  consumer.  As  the  chief  purchasing  agent  for  the  family,  the 
homemaker  determines  the  use  that  is  made  of  v/hat  the  farncr  grows  and 
what  the  factory  makes.  On  this  Bureau  rests  the  responsibility  for  ascer¬ 
taining  for  the  Nation  the  standards  of  living  which  should  guide  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumers*  goods.  Through  its  research  and  its  practical  materi¬ 
al  on  these  problems,  the  Burea-u  of  Hone  Economics  is  giving  to  the  consumer 
scientific  help  anoRogous  to  tho.t  which  other  branches  of  the  Government 
arc  giving  to  the  farmer,  the  mojiufacturcr ,  and  the  merchant.  The  Bureau 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  State  experiment  stations,  the  hone  demon¬ 
stration  agents  of  the  Extension  Service,  and  other  educational  agencies, 
and  is  in  close  contact  with  homemakers  and  professional  home  economics 
v/orkers  throughout  the  country, 

1,  Home  Economics  Information, —  This  project  consists  of  the  final 
preparation  for  publication  of  all  bulletins  and  articles  of  technical  or 
semitechnical  nature  distributed  to  scientific  journals  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals  and  of  press  releases,  radio  talks,  charts,  and  exhibits.  At  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  research  project,  and  oftentimes  at  intervals  during  its 
progress,  information  is  given  out  in  one  or  more  of  these  forms  so  that 
consumers,  producers,  trade  organizations,  scientific  workers,  teachers, 
extension  agents  —  every  group  of  the  public  demanding  rcsnlLts  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  research  —  may  have  full  benefit  of  the  studies  conducted;  for  only 
when  scientific  facts  arc  presented  in  forms  adapted  to  use  by  the  homc« 
maker  or  other  consumers  docs  the  public  receive  the  greatest  value  of  the 
research, 

2,  Foods  and  Nutrition  Invostiga.tions. —  The  object  of  these  studies 
is  to  increase  the  well-being  and  efficiency  of  all  persons.  Facts  needed 

by  homemakers,  dietitians,  and  nutrition  workers  are  determined  and  assembled 
through  studies  of  food  values,  the  nutritive  needs  of  the  human  body,  and 
of  methods  of  food  preparation  and  preservation,  including  the  effect  of  such 
methods  on  the  nutritive  value  of  foods.  The  work  includes:  (l)  the  summari¬ 
zation  in  practical  and  convenient  form  of  data  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  all  classes  of  foods;  (2)  studies  of  the  nutritional  importance  of 
specific  food  constituents,  such  as  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  of  the 
amount  of  such  essential  nutrients  necessary  for  growth,  maintenance,  and 
well-being;  (3)  determination  of  changes  in  nutritive  value  of  foods  brought 
about  by  methods  of  production,  marketing  conditions,  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion  (such  as  storage,  freezing,  canning,  etc,),  and  methods  of  preparation; 
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(4)  analysis  of  methods  of  food  preparation  with  a  view  to  originating, 
improving,  and  standardizing  processes;  (5)  establishment  of  the  relation 
between  variety,  quality,  and  nutritive  value  of  foods  and  their  uses  in 
food  preservation;  (6)  evaluation  of  factors  that  enter  into  food  quality; 

(7)  investigations,  in  cooperation  with  producing  gv'oups,  cf  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  variety,  breeds,  and  other  production  factors  on  edible  quality 
and  nutritive  value,  as  a  basis  for  establishing  quality  standards  for 
food  products, 

3,  Economics  Investigations, —  This  work  includes  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  consumption  habits  of  families  in  different  economic  groups, 
v;ith  special  emphasis  upon  food  consumption.  In  addition,  it  includes 
studies  of  the  economics  of  consumer  buying  and  of  household  production. 

These  family  economics  studies  yield  information  of  value  in  (l)  determining 
present  levels  of  living  of  different  groups  and  the  adequacy  of  these 
levels y  insofar  as  this  can  be  measured;  (2)  planning  for  the  improvement 

of  living  conditions;  (3)  aiding  producers  and  other  business  men  in 
formulating  plans  for  commodity  production  and  distribution;  (4)  furnishing 
the  factual  background  needed  by  homemakers,  teachers,  and  social  agencies 
interested  in  the  effective  administration  of  family  finances  and  the  wise 
use  of  time  and  energy  in  household  production;  (5)  developing  policies 
which  will  furnish  the  ultimate  consumer  with  help  needed  for  the  intelligent 
selection  cf  goods  and  services;  and  (6)  constructing  farm  indexes  for 
measuring  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  of  farm  families.  A  large-scale 
study  of  consumer  purchases#  conried  out  by  the  Bureau  under  a  grant  from 
the  T/orks  Progress  Administration,  has  furnished  records  from  approximately 
60,000  families,  and  these  have  provided  basic  data  for  family-living  studies 
on  a  scale  never  before  possible  in  this  country, 

4,  Textiles  and  Clothing  Investigations^ —  All  studies  under  this 
item  ha,Ve  as  their  purpose  the  more  effective  utilization  by  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  textiles  produced  in  this  country.  They  include  (l)  a 
study  of  the  relative  usefulness  to  consumers  of  various  grades  and  kinds 
of  new  and  reworked  wool  as  measured  by  the  resistance  of  the  fabrics  to 
deterioration  caused  by  wear,  cleaning,  and  the  action  of  micro-organisms; 

(2)  the  development  of  methods  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  wool  mate¬ 
rials  to  consumers  through  better  methods  of  care  and  preservation  in  the 
home;  (3)  a  comparison  of  wool  fabrics  with  those  made  of  wool  substi¬ 
tutes  as  regards  properties  of  importance  to  cons^'orners;  (4)  investigations 
of  the  properties  imparted  to  cotton  fabrics  by  various  mill  and  laundry 
finishes;  (5)  studies  of  the  reaction  to  use  of  woven  and  knitted  fabrics 
made  of  different  varieties,  grades,  and  staple  lengths  of  cotton;  (6) 
development  of  women’s  hosiery  designs  suitable  for  cotton  construction 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  cotton  in  this  commodity; 

(7)  preparation  of  consumer  buying  guides  based  on  studies  of  textile 
mo.terials  on  the  retail  ma,rkct  and  the  presentation  of  facts  on  informative 
lo.beling  as  an  aid  in  consumer  buying;  and  (8)  development  of  clothing  de¬ 
signs  looking  toward  the  formulation  of  suggestions  for  the  more  effective 
use  of  cotton  and  wool, 

5,  Housing  and  Household  Equipment  Investigations. —  These  studies  form 
tile  basis  for  the  preparation  of  buying  guides  and  bulletins  to  aid  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  selection,  operation  and  care  of  household  equipment.  As  a  result 
of  tne  emphasis  by  Government  agencies  on  new  housing  and  electrification, 
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there  has  heen  an  increased,  demand  for  information  on  household  equipment 
and  on  planning  work  and  storage  areas  to  meet  household  needs.  Specificar- 
tions  for  household  equipment  must  reflect  usefulness  to  consumers  and 
these  studies  are  planned  to  supply  data  which  can  he  used  ultimately  in 
preparing  such  specification.  These  requests  for  information  come  from 
homemakers,  builders,  extension  workers j  teachers,  and  Government  agencies, 

(c)  TOTAL,  BimSAU  OF  HOIvIE  ECONOMICS 


Change  in  Language 


This  paragraph  has  heen  amend.od  hy  substituting  for  "Total"  the  words 
"In  all,  salaries  and  expenses,"  and  insertion  of  the  following  new  languo,ge; 

"to  he  accounted  for  as  one  fund" 

For  explanation  of  this  change  sec  general  note  under  Office  of  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  page  54, 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FWDS 


Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Estimated 

obligations 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Adminis- 

tr,ative  Expenses  (transfer  from  W,  p.  A, 

(Home  Economics): 

Administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  a  cooperative  study  of  body 
measurements  for  garm.cnt  and  pattern 
sizes . 

$24,686 

78,520 

203,300 

$3,218 

1,210 

40,572 

— 

Administro.tive  expenses  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  consumer  purchases,.,,,. 
Administrative  . . . 

Total . . 

306,506 

45,000 

— 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Home  Econ- 
omics,  Assistance  for  EOucational,  Profes- 

219,221 

481,691 

151 

229,924 

157,600 

-  - 

sional,  azid  Clerical  Persons,  etc,  (Traus- 

fer  from  17.  P.  A,  ^ 

Cooperative  study  of  body  measurements 
for  garment  and  pattern  size^ . 

Study  of  consumer  purchases . 

Assays  for  vitamin  content  of  food . 

Total . 

701,063 

387,524 

— 
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Projects 

Ohligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 

3,500 

Agricultural  Commodities:  To  make 
tests  of  and  develop  ways  of  using 
various  surplus  commodities . 

Special  Research  Eund;  Fundamental 
studies  of  dark  adaptation  of  the 
human  eye  as  a  criterion  for  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  Vitamin  A  require- 
mRTit  R  nf  VmTriflri  suh  j  Rct  s, ,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

10,000 

10,000 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds 
(Direct  Allotments)... 

1,021,069 

442,524 
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COMODITY  EXCHA]\TGE  .ADIvIIHISTBATION 
(a)  ENFORCEmiT  OF  THE  COIvDVIODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1939...^ . . . 

Allotment  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office 
of  the  Solicitor"  (for  legal  services)  and 

transferred  in  estimates  1940 . 

Available,  1939 . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 

Increase. . . 


$635,000 


-  11,620 
.623,380 
723,000 

99,620 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Proj  ect 

1938 

/  1939 

(Estimated) 

/  1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Enforcement  of  the 

Commodity  Exchange  Act,, 
Unobligated  balance,- . 

$488,871 

3,141 

$623,380 

$723,000 

+$99,620 

Total, . 

(a)  492,012 

623,380 

723,000 

+99^620 

(a)  Exclusive  of  $7,988  for  legal  services.  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  1938* 


INCREASE 

(l)  The  increase  of  $99,620  for  1940  consists  of: 

(a)  $34,060  to  permit  enforcement  of  limits  on  speculative  trans¬ 
actions*  Section  4a  (l)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  requires  the  Commission 
to  fix  such  limits  on  speculative  transactions  as  are  necessary  to  diminish, 
eliminate,  or  prevent  sudden  or  unreasonable  fluctuations  in  prices.  It  is 
expected  that  limits  on  speculative  transactions  in  all  commodities  will  be 
established  during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  If  such  limitations  arc  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  bo  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
the  special  account  reports  (those  daily  reports  required  from  every  person 
having  or  controlling  an  open  position  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  certain 
limits,  e.g.,  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  5,000  bales  of  cotton).  The 
trading  operations  and  net  position  of  leading  speculators  and  hedgers  must 
be  currently  followed  to  permit  enforcement  of  those  limitations, 

(B)  $12,240  for  adequate  analysis  of  financial  statements.  In 
November,  1937,  an  amendment  to  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  prescribed  that  a  comprehensive  financial  statement 
sworn  to  by  an  officer  of  the  company  had  to  be  filed  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  registration  as  a  futures  commission  merchant.  Although  the 
limited  personnel  available  to  examine  these  statements  has  restricted  their 
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usefulness,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  adequate  analysis  of  them  would 
reveal  instances  of  financial  weakness  and  insolvency.  These  conditions, 
if  discovered  in  their  incipiency,  may  he  utilized  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
customers'  funds. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  close  contact  should  he  main¬ 
tained  with  those  commodity  exchanges  which  require  each  member  to  submit 
a  quarterly  financial  statement,  which  financial  statements  are  made 
available  to  this  Administration* 

(c)  $41,820  to  enable  more  frequent  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  books  and  records  of  futures  commission  merchants.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  700  registered  futures  commission  merchants  who  have  about  1300  branch 
offices,  making  a  total  of  over  2,000  offices,  the  books  and  records  of 
which  must  be  examined  periodically.  Routine  examinations  are  made  to 
assirro  compliance  with  that  provision  of  the  Act  which  requires  brokers 

to  segregate  customers'  funds  and  treat  and  deal  with  them  as  belonging 
to  such  customers.  In  nimierous  instances  the  accountants  haVe  discovered 
accounts  which  were  undcrscgrcgatcd.  While  it  is  a  criminal  offense  to 
fail  to  segregate  customers'  fionds,  periodic  examinations  arc  essential 
to  assure  constant  protection  to  customers.  Such  examinations  should  be 
made  at  least  once  each  year.  This  is  not  possible  with  the  present 
staff  of  field  a,ccountants. 

Periodic  examinations  also  serve  other  valuable  purposes.  They 
are  a  most  effective  means  of  preventing  violation  of  the  trade  practice 
provision  of  the  law.  Whenever  manipulation  or  fraudulent  practices  or 
irregular  trading  are  suspected  it  is  necessary  for  the  accountants  to 
make  more  careful  examinations,  sometimes  of  an  exhaustive  character, • 

These  require  considerable  time  and  cubsorb  much  of  the  time  which  other¬ 
wise  could  be  devoted  to  the  more  rapid  routine  examinations, 

(d)  $11,500  to  provide  expert  assistance  for  observing  pit  and  ring 
activities  on  two  exchanges.  It  has  been  impossible,  because  of  insufficient 
funds,  to  provide  observers  on  the  floors  of  the  several  exchanges  during 
trading  hours.  The  supervisors  stationed  in  the  cities  in  which  exchanges 
are  located  spend  some  of  their  time  on  the  exchange  floor,  but  are  not  in 
position  to  maintain  a  constant  watch  over  pit  and  ring  activities.  By 
employing  three  specially  qualified  supervisors  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
competent,  experienced  men  on  the  trading  floors  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  at  all  times  and  thus  have  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  floor  activities, 

CHARGES  IR  LANGUAGE 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  be  amended 
as  follows; 

(l)  Omit  the  words  "of  June  15,  1936"  after  the  title  of  the  Act, 
"Commodity  Exchange  Act"  is  now  the  short  title  designation  of  the  basic 
law,  formerly  known  as  "The  Grain  Futures  Act",  as  amended  by  the  later 
Act  of  June  15,  1936;  and,  since  this  is  a  composite  law,  reference  to  a 
single  date  of  passage  is  apt  to  be  confusing. 
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(2)  Delete  reference  to  the  Act  of  April  7,  1938,  relating  to 
wool  tops,  since  the  enforcement  of  this  amendment  will  hereafter  he 
a  regular  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration, 
Reference  to  this  Act  is  unnecessary  in  view  of  presence  of  the  words 
"as  amended"  after  "Commodity  Exchange  Act", 

WORK  IDIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  requires  the  control  and  supervision 
of  future  trading  in  grain,  cotton,  hutter,  eggs,  potatoes,  raillfeeds, 
and  wool  tops  on  17  hoards  of  trade  and  exchanges  designated  as  contract 
markets  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  At  the  present  time  the  work 
is  carriod  on  through  9  field  offices  located  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  New  York, 

N.  y.,  New  Orleans,  la.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  Kan'sas  City,  Mo,,  Seattle, 
Wash,,  San  Francisco,  Calif,,  Boston,  Mass,,  and  Houston,  Texas,  This 
legislation  deals  with  trade  practices  and  transactions  known  as  wash 
sales,  cross  trades,  accommodation  trades,  and  fictitious  sales.  It 
requires  the  detection  of  fraudulent  practices,  false  reports,  and  bucket¬ 
ing  of  orders;  also  the  detection  and  elimination  of  bucket  shops.  These 
and  other  evils  found  in  and  outside  the  various  commodity  exchanges  that 
are  deemed  detrimental  to  the  interest  and  v/clfare  of  producers  and 
legitimate  trade  interests  must  he  ferreted  out  and  corrected.  All  money, 
securities,  and  other  property  deposited  hy  customers  with  commission 
merchants  as  margins  arc  required  to  he  segregated  and  separately  handled 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  The 
Department  is  given  access  to  the  hooks  and  records  of  a,ll  warehouses  in 
which  or  out  of  which  commodities  arc  deliverable  under  futures  contracts 
arid  the  law  requires  the  making  of  reports  and  the  keeping  of  records  hy 
the  operators  of  such  warehouses* 

Additional  responsibilities  include  the  fixing  (hy  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Commission)  of  limitations  on  the  daily  trades  and  speculative 
positions  of  traders  for  each  commodity  at  each  contract  market  and  to 
change  and  modify  these  limitations  from  time  to  time  as  marketing 
conditions  may  require.  The  registration  of  commission  merchants  and 
floor  brokers,  revocations,  etc,,  and  the  responsibilities  incident  to 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  require  careful  and  constant  study.  Other 
activities  arc  (l)  compiling  and  publishing  daily  reports  on  volume  of 
trading  and  amounts  of  open  interest,  (2)  examination  of  market  news 
and  gossip  items  to  preA’^ent  the  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading 
crop  and  market  information,  (3)  maintenance  of  a  daily  check  on  ac¬ 
counts  of  large  traders,  (4)  investigation  of  complaints  and  (5)  special 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  the  economic  functions  and  general 
utility  of  the  futures  markets  for  hedging  and  merchandising  purposes. 
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FOOD  AMD  DRUG  ADMINIST.-^TION 
(a)  GDHERaL  aDmIDISTHaTIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $100,802 

Budget  estine.te,  1940  .  100,802 


PROJECT  STaTEivEET 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and  business 
service  . 

$100,581 

221 

$100,802 

$100,802 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  . 

100,802 

100,802 

100, 802 

WORK  UIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  is  used  for  general  administrative  expenses,  such 
as  general  supervision,  accounting,  editorial  work,  purchases  and  distribution 
of  supplies,  filing,  recording,  and  the  like,  applicable  to  operations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  acts  enforced  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  including 
the  overhead  administrative  work  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  and 
the  guneral  direction  of  the  work  of  both  the  Washington  and  field  staffs. 
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Cb)  SN?OECEivji:iJT  OF  THE  Fj^DEEAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  Ai.D  COSiViETIC  aCT 


Appropriation  Act ,  1939 .  $1,750,000.* 

Allotment  to  "Salaries  and  E:5q3enses,  Office 
of  the  Solicitor"  (for  legal  services)  trans¬ 
ferred  in  estimates  for  1940 . . .  -  1 , 620 . 

Total  available,  1939 .  1,748,380. 

Budget  estimate,  1940 .  2,500,000. 

Increase  . . 751, 620. 


*  Appropriation  1939  for  Food  and  Drugs  Act  enforcement, 

PROJECT  STATEivjEHT 


Projects 


1939 

(Estimated) 


1940 

(Estimated) 


Increase 


Enforcement  of  the  F-^deraR 
Food,  Drug^ and  Cosmetic  Act 
on; 


(a)  Beverages,  flavors  and  ■ 

spices .  $85,498 

(b)  Daily  products . :  185,670 

(c)  Fishery  products . :  192,370 

(d)  Fruit,  fresh . :  120,160 

(e)  Fruit,  processed . ;  147,335 

(f)  Vegetable  products . ■  187,  o95 

(g)  All  Ouher  food  products.;  254,430 

(h)  Medicinal  drugs . ;  483,711 

(  i)  Vitajnin  preparations. ..  .:  87,186 


(j)  Formule,ting  standards... 

(k)  Infants  and  invalids' 

food . 

(l)  Permits,  nev/  drugs . 

(m)  Preparations  arfecting 

bodily  stracture  and 
function . 

(n)  Devices,  curative  and 

diagno  stic . 

(o)  Color  certification . 

(p)  Cosmetics . 


$85 , 664 
187,000 
192,730 
120,390 
147,600 
188,030 
255 , 000 
484,521 
87,345 


$85,664 
167,000 
192, 730 
120,390 
147,600 
188,030 
255,000 
484 , 621 
87,345 
130,000 


4 $130,000  (1) 


80 , 000 

110,000 


4  80,000  (2) 

4110,000  (3) 


97,000 


4  97,000  (4) 


98,000 
53 , 000 
183, 620 


4  98,000  (5) 
H  53,000  (6) 
^  183,620  (7) 


Unobligated  balance 


Total  appropriation 


3,325  : 

“  — 

—  -  - 

•  -  _  - 

(a)  : 

1,748,380  i 

1,748,380 

2,500,000 

:  H  751,620 

(a.)  Exclusive  of  $1,620  transferred  in  the  1940  Estimates  to  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor. 
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INCEEA^S 
General  Statement 


The  new  rood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  approved  June  1938,  v;ill  he  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  all  of  its  provisions  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1940.  The 
Act  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  over  many  additional  products  not 
covered  at  all  by  the  1906  Act,  and  also  greatly  extends  the  powers  of  the  De*- 
partment  to  control  all  the  food  and  drug  products  subject  to  the  limited  control 
of  the  old  Act.  Chief  among  the  new  products  subject  to  the  new  but  not  to  the 
old  Act  are  cosmetics,  drugs  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  drugs  intended 
to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function  of  the  body,  therapeutic  and  diagnos¬ 
tic  devices,  and  containers  for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  which  may  render 
the  contents  injurious  to  health  or  which  a.re  deceptive.  The  cosmetic  in¬ 
dustry  alone  involves  a  vast  number  of  products.  Extensive  regula,tory  oper¬ 
ations  will  be  required  to  insure  their  compliance  v/ith  the  law.  This  is  a 
new  field  and  will  require  the  development  of  methods  of  o,nalysis  as  well  as 
the  investigation  and  examiination  of  a  vast  number  of  products. 

The  additional  powers  conferred  upon  the  Depa.rtment  include  authority 
for  the  promulgation  of  definitions  and  standards  of  identity  and  reasonable 
standards  of  quality  and  f ill-of-container  for  food  products.  This  is  an 
enormous  task  and  will  require  extensive  research,  inspection,  and  admini- 
stra-tive  work.  Authority  is  given  in  the  new  Act  for  emergency  permit  con¬ 
trol  of  food  tha.t  ma.y  be  injurious  because  of  contamina.tion  with  microorgan¬ 
isms.  This  will  entail  a,  large  amount  of  inspectional  work  to  prevent  out¬ 
breaks  of  food  poisoning  which  could  not  be  controlled  effectively  under  the 
old  la-w.  The  new  Ian  requires  informative  labeling  of  both  foods  end  drugs 
under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  where  under  the  old  lav;  only  false  or 
misleading  laheling  v;an  prohibited.  This  fea,ture  alone  greatly  increases 
the  volume  of  both  the  inspectional  and  analytical  work.  The  ne\;  Act  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  control  of  new  drugs  to  insure  thel  they  ha.ve  been  adequately 
tested  and  demonstrated  to  be  safe  for  use  before  they  are  placed  on  the 
market.  This  places  upon  the  Department  a  heavy  responsibility  involving  the 
public  health.  Appropriate  labeling  requirements  must  be  formulated  for  in¬ 
fant  and  invalid  food.  The  work  on  the  inspection  of  imported  foods  and  drugs 
at  ports  of  entry  must  be  extended  because  of  the  added  provisions  of  the  new 
Act  and  the  large  volume  of  imported  cosmetics  that  must  now  be  examined. 

The  volume  of  work  that  must  be  done  by  the  Depa.rtment  to  enforce  the 
now  Act  even  as  effectively  as  the  old  Act  ha.s  been  enforced  will  be  at  least 
three  times  greaber  than  can  be  provided  with  the  present  approp rial  ion  for 
the  old  Act.  At  least  $5,000,000  v;ill  be  required  eventually  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Act  if  the  Department  is  to  properly  discharge  its  obligation 
to  protect  the  public  health  through  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred 
by  the  new  Act,  The  estimate  for  the  first  year's  enforcement  of  the  new 
Act  is  limited  to  $2,500,000,  which  is  $751,620  more  than  the  present  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  old  Act.  This  amount  can  be  used  effectively 
during  the  first  year  to  get  the  work  under  way  in  an  efficient  manner. 
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The  increase  of  $751,630  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of; 

(1)  Pormulatin^  standards,  food,  $130,000.  The  new  Act  provides  for 
the  promulgation  of  a  definition  and  standard  of  identity  and  a  reasonable 
standard  of  quality  and  fill  of  container  for  food,  but  exempts  from  this 
provision  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  except  avocados,  cantaloupes, 
citrus  fruits,  and  melons.  The  old  law  contains  no  authority  for  the  estab- 
lisiiment  of  definitions  and  standards  of  identity,  and  the  only  authority  in 
the  old  Act  to  establish  standards  of  quaJity  a,nd  fill  of  container  is  limited 
to  certcun  canned  foods.  Under  this  project  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire 
data  regarding  the  composition  of  all  food  products  with  the  exceptions  noted 
above  and  to  determine  who.t  arc  reasona-ble  standards  of  quality'’  for  avast 
number  and  variety  of  foods.  This  will  involve  a.n  extensive  ejnount  of 
analytical  laboratory  work  and  the  accumula,tion  ajid  classification  of  a  vast 
volume  of  data,  regarding  the  composition  arid  of  consumer  and  trade  under^- 
standing  of  the  identity  of  various  food  products.  This  work  is  of  vital 
interest  to  all  consumers  and  to  all  food  industries.  These  standards  may 

be  sa.id  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  successful  enforeoraent  of  most  of  the  food 
sections  of  the  Act.  Without  such  legally  established  standards,  effective 
lega.l  auction  will  be  impossible.  Necessarily,  therefore,  a  lai-ge  estimate 
must  bo  made  for  the  initial  st an dard~mak;ing  activities, 

(2)  Infants'  and  Invalids'  Foods,  $80,000.  The  Act,  in  Section  403  ( j) , 
provides  that  a  food  shall  be  decla.red  to  be  misbranded  if  it  purports  to  be 

or  if  represented  to  bo  for  spocia-1  dietary  uses,  unless  its  label  bears  such 
informabion  concerning  its  vitamin,  mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  a.s  may 
bo  necessary  in  order  fully  to  inform  purcht\sers  as  to  its  value  for  such  uses. 
There  are  on  the  manket  a  great  variety  of  proprietary  foods  that  are  sold  for 
use  in  the  diet  of  infants  and  of  adults  who  are  suffering  from  some  a.ilment. 

Nev;  products  of  this  type  are  being  put  on  the  market  continuously.  Many  of 
them  unwarrantedly  a.re  sold  under  extra.va.gant  claims  and  fancy  names  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices.  To  bring  about  informative,  tmithful  labeling  of  the  vast 
volume  of  foods  that  fall  within  this  classification  will  require  extensive 
investigational,  inspect ional,  and  analytical  work.  In  many  instances  feeding 
experiments  must  be  conducted  in  order  to  determine  the  therapeutic  or  nutri¬ 
tional  potency  or  lack  of  potency  of  some  of  these  products, 

(3)  Permits,  New  Drugs,  $110,000.  The  Act  prohibits  traffic  in  new 
drugs  unless  such  drugs  have  been  adequabely  tested  to  show  that  they  are 
safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed  in  their  labeli:ig.  This 
makes  it  necessa.ry  for  the  Depa-rtment  to  determine  whether  each  new  drug  to 
be  planed  upon  the  market  is  sa.fe  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision  and  is 
intended  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  tragic  consequences  resulting  from  the 
sale  a.  few  months  a.go  of  elixir  sulfajiilamide  \/hich  caused  the  deabh  of  more 
than  100  persons,  A  large  number  of  drugs  that  a.re  new  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  aue  placed  upon  the  market  eanh  year.  To  haudle  the  large  number  of 
applications  for  the  sabe  of  nev/  drugs  in  such  a.  way  as  to  fully  protect  con¬ 
sumers  by  refusing  permits  for  the  sale  of  daugerous  products  without  unduly 
restricting  or  delaying  the  sale  of  legitimate  products  will  require  extensive 
work. 
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( 4)  Preparations  AffectiniS:  Bodily  Structure  and  Function,  $97,000. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  preparations  such  as  "slender izers" ,  "regulators", 
and  the  like  which  are  sold  -under  false  claims,  k&ny  such  preparations  are 
definitely  harmful  to  health.  It  has  not  "been  possible  heretofore  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  any  control  over  their  sale.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  fields  for  fre^ud.  In  addition,  certain  ingredients  used  in 
many  of  the  preparcitions  ane  exceedingly  harmful  to  health.  Physicians  are 
dailj'-  encountering  pa.tients  who  have  been  injured  through  the  use  of  reducing 
agents  and  other  preparations  sold  under  cla.ims  that  they  v/ill  affect  bodily 
structure  and  function.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  such  p rep a.r£'.t ions  on 
the  market,  a  great  deal  of  ?;ork  will  be  required,  especio.lly  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  to  clean  the  channels  of  commerce  of  the  fraudulent  and 
harmful  preparations. 


(5)  Devices,  Curative  and  Diagnostic,  $98,000,  The  term  "device"  in  the 
Act  of  1938  includes  instruments,  apparatus,  and  contrivances,  including  their 
components,  parts,  and  accessories,  for  use  in  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease.  These  devices,  when  shijpped  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  are  for  the  first  time  subject  to  Federal  control.  A 
vant  number  of  different  devices  ane  involved,  such  as  trusses,  ultra--violst 
lights,  appliances  for  making  people  taller,  nose  straighteners ,  and  the  like. 
Many  of  them  ene  out-and-out  frauds;  some  will  produce  physical  harm;  sometimes 
an  irreparable  injurj^.  This  is  a  nev,-  field  for  regulatory  operations  and  ex¬ 
tensive  investigational  v/ork  v/ill  be  necessary  an  a  basis  for  such  operations, 

(6)  Color  Certification,  $53,000.  The  Act  authorizes  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  providing  for  the  listing  of  coal-tar  colors  which  are  harm¬ 
less  and  suitable  for  use  in  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  and  for  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  batches  of  such  colors,  with  or  without  harmless  diluents.  The  Act 
provides  that  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  except  hair  dyes  are  adulteraked  if 
they  are  colored  v;ith  a,  coal-tar  color  other  than  one  from  a  bakch  that  has 
been  certified  in  accordance  v;ith  the  regulations.  This  places  upon  the  Do- 
partmunt  the  responsibility  of  insuring  that  the  coal-tar  colors  used  in 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  other  than  hanr  dyes  are  from  certified  batches 
and  of  seeing  that  only  batches  of  harmless  dyes  are  certified.  Since  the 

Act  provides  for  a  charge  for  the  certif ice.t ion  service,  it  is  expected  that 
most  of  this  sub-item  vdll  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  fees 
collected. 

(7)  Cosmetics,  $183,620.  The  Act  includes  under  cosmetics  all  articles 
intended  to  be  rubbed,  poured,  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on,  introduced  into,  or 
otherv/ise  applied  to  the  human  body  or  any  part  thereof  for  cleansing,  beauti¬ 
fying,  promoting  attractiveness,  or  altering  the  appearance,  and  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  use  as  a  component  of  any  such  articles.  It  is  estimated  that  cos¬ 
metics  to  the  value  of  $130,000,000  annuahly  a.re  menufo-ctured.  The  sale  of 
cosmetics  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  there  are  on  the  market 
today  a,  vent  number  of  preparations  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Many  of  the  preparations  are  known  to  be  definitely  harmful.  Some  of  the 
eyola.sh  loreparations  have  caused  injury  to  the  eyes  of  innumerable  people  and 
total  blindness  in  a.  considerable  number,  many  cosmetics  are  of  conplicated 
composition,  and  new  methods  of  anaJysis  must  be  developed.  New  preparations 
are  cont in'iu'-lly  being  planed  upon  the  market.  The  Department  has  the  respon- 
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slljility  under  the  Act  of  determining  which  of  the  vast  numher  of  cosmetics 
now  on  the  market  end  later  to  he  placed  upon  the  market  e.re  harr.ifvil  as  in¬ 
tended  to  he  used,  and  of  taking  regulatory  action  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
those  products  which  are  frauds  or  which  me-y  he  harmful. 

CH  Arj  Gij  S  I  h  IjaK  GU  AG^ 

The  language  of  the  present  item  "Enforcement  of  the  Eood  and  Drugs 
Act"  has  been  ajnended  merely  to  the  extent  of  making  it  applicable  to  the 
Federal  Eood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  of  June  25,  1938,  which  becomes  effect¬ 
ive  in  all  of  its  provisions  one  year  after  enactment. 

V/OilK  ITEDEil  THI8  APP5.0PilIii.TI0h 


The  enforcement  of  the  Eederal  Eood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requires 
supervision  of  the  enormous  volume  of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics 
shipped  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act  and  involves  the  formulation  of 
standards  for  a.  great  variety  of  food  products ,  the  promulgation  of  formal 
rogula,tions  having  the  force  and  effect  of  legal  requirements,  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  what  ingredients  and  adulterants  in  foods,  drags,  and  cosmetics  may 
he  harmful  to  health,  the  issuance  of  decisions  applying  the  law  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  particular  products,  the  inspection  of  fa.ctories,  the  micro- 
analyticad.,  ha.cteriological,  pharma.cological ,  and  physical  examination  of 
shipments  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  the  preparation  end  presentation 
of  evidence  in  court  on  viola.tions  of  the  Act.  It  also  includes  the  examination 
of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  offered  for  entry  into  this  coimtry  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  those  products  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  is  necessa.ry  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  Act  to  ca.rry  on 
research  work  to  develop  new  methods  of  analysis  to  detect  a.dulteration  in 
food,  drugs,  dyes,  and  cosmetics;  to  determine  the  potency  or  the  lack  of 
potency  of  products  subject  to  the  Act;  and  to  ascertain  the  normal  composition 
of  various  food  products,  when  the  necessany  information  is  not  otherwise 
available , 

The  volume  of  work  under  the  ^ct  of  1938  is  greatly  increased  over 
that  under  the  Act  of  1905.  In  addition  to  the  work  formerly  required,  the 
new  Act  involves  among  other  things  formulating  atanda.rds  for  foods,  super¬ 
vising  the  informative  labeling  of  infants'  and  invalids'  foods,  issuing 
permits  for  now  drugs,  controlling  preparat io.ns  a.ffecting  bodily  structure 
and  function,  controlling  curative  and  diagnostic  devices,  a,nd  regulating 
trade  in  cosmetics. 
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(c)  ENI’OHCillVmNT  OF  THE  TEA  IlviPORTAT ION  ACT 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $40,094 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 40,094 


PROJECT  STATEiviENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Tea  Importation 

Art  . 

$39,422 

672 

$40,094 

$40,094 

Unobliga.ted  ba.lance  . . . 

Tota,l  appropriation . 

40,094 

40,094 

40,094 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Tea  Import¬ 
ation  Act,  e.pproved  March  2,  1897  (21  U.S.C,  41-50),  Every  consignment 
of  tea  inported  into  the  United  States  is  inspected  "both  as  to  purity  and 
quality.  A  hoard  of  tea  experts  determines  a  suitable  standard  for  tea  each 
3^ear,  end  no  tea.  for  beverage  purposes  is  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States  that  falls  below  that  standard.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  Tea  Im¬ 
portation  Act  much  low-grade  tea  that  was  unfit  for  use  was  s-nt  to  the 
United  States. 


--  .i 
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(d)  NAVAL  STOLLS  ACT 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $34,700 

Budget  Lstimate,  1940  . 34, 700 

PROJECT  STATSivTJNT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1,  Enforcement  operations  under  the 
Navp.l  Stores  Act  . 

$23,477 

$24,185 

$24,185 

2.  Service  operations  under  the 

Naval  Stores  Act  . 

10,076 

10,515 

10,515 

Unobligated  balance  . 

1,147 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

Total  aopropr iation  . 

34,700 

34,  700 

34,  700 

WORK  U17DLR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . —  This  item  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Naval  Stores 
Act,  approved  iviarch  3,  1923  (7  U.3,C,  91-99),  which  provides  for  a  grading 
service  and  for  preventing  adulteration  and  mishranaing. 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under  the  Naval  Stores  Act. —  The  Secretary 
is  a.uthorized  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  sajr5)les  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  of  anything  offered  for  sale  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  classi¬ 
fication,  or  grading  and  of  detecting  any  violation  of  the  Act.  Ns-val  stores 
offered  for  import  or  export,  as  well  8,s  na.val  stores  that  enter  interstate 
commerce,  are  sucject  to  all  the  provisions  of  tho  Act, 

2.  Service  operations  under  the  Na.val  Stores  jict. —  The  Department 
examines,  if  practicaole,  upon  request  of  any  interested  person,  any  naval 
stores  and  analyses,  classifies,  or  grades  the  same  on  tender  of  the  cost 
thereof  as  required  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such  regulations 
c-s  he  may  prescrihe.  Certificates  ane  furnished  showing'  the  analysis, 
classification,  or  gra.de  of  such  naval  stores,  which  certificates  shall  Le 
prima.  facie  evidence  of  the  analysis,  classification,  or  grade  of  such  na.va',1 
stores  and  of  the  contents  of  any  package  from  which  tue  same  rnc-y  ha.ve  oeen 
taken,  as  well  as  of  the  correctness  of  such  ana.lysis,  classif ica.tion,  or 
grade,  and  shall  he  a,dmissa.Dle  as  such  in  any  court,  pees  received  for  this 
service  average  nearly  $10,000  a.  year,  which  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
"miscellaneous  receipts".  The  project  is  therefore  pra.ctically  self-support¬ 
ing. 
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(e)  SEFORCEIviENT  OR  THE  IHSECTICIDE  ACT 

Appropriation  Act ,  1939  .  $208,180 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 208,180 


PROJECT  STATEi^iEHT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under  the 

Tn  sp.  pt.  i  r*  i  R  i-pf.  . 

$179, 706 

$180,910 

$180,910 

2.  Investigation  of  methods  of  test- 

ing  and  efficacy  of  insecticides 
&  fungicides  . 

26,  852 

27,270 

27,270 

Unobligated  balance . 

1, 622 

,  ,  _ 

^  _ 

Total  appropriation . 

208,180 

208,180 

208,180 

I'iORK  Ul^'DER  THIS  APPROPRIaTIOH 

General. —  This  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  In¬ 
secticide  Act  approved  i^ril  2o,  1910  (7  U.S.C.  121-134),  The  Insecticide 
Act  makes  illegal  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  in  intersta,te 
commerce  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  insecticides  end  fungicides,  as  well  as 
their  importation  and  exportation.  It  prescribes  definite  standards  to  which 
all  lead  arsenates  and  Paris  greens  subject  to  its  provisions  should  conform. 

It  provides  that  all  insecticides  end  fungicides,  other  than  lead  arsenates 
and  Paris  greens,  that  contain  inert  ingredients  shall  bean,  upon  the  face 
of  the  principal  label  of  every  package,  a  statement  giving  the  najne  and 
quantity  of  each  inert  ingredient  of  the  preparation,  with  a  statement  tha.t 
such  ingredient  is  inert,  or,  instead,  a  statement  giving  the  najne  and 
quantity  of  each  active  ingredient,  vlth  the  percentage  of  the  combined 
inert  ingredients.  The  principal  labels  for  insecticides,  other  than  lead 
arsenate  and  Paris  green,  and  for  fungicides  that  contain  arsenic  or  compounds 
of  arsenic,  must  show  the  percentage  of  ansenic  present.  ±i.ny  false  or 
exa^ger'',tod  claim  as  to  the  efficacy  of  an  insecticide  or  fungicide  constitutes 
a  violelion  of  the  la.w.  The  Act  requires  further  that  all  hisecticides  and 
fungicides  must  be  up  to  the  standards  under  which  they  are  sold  and  that  no 
insectiede  or  fungicide  shall  contain  any  substance  or  substances  thal  v/ill 
injure  the  plant  on  which  it  may  be  used, 

1.  Enforcement  operations  under  the-  Insecticide  Act. — The  v/ork  jxnder 
this  project  consists  of  the  collection  of  samples  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides,  including  disinfectants;  making  chemical  analyses;  performing 
antual  field  t^-sts  wlnre  necessary;  bacteriological  tests;  and  the  preparation 
of  the  evidence  developed  for  presentation  to  the  courts  on  such  sajjpl^s  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  shipped  in  violation  of  this  Act, 
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2.  Investigation  of  methods  of  testing;  and  efficr^cy  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides. — This  work  consists  of  the  investigation  and  development  of 
methods  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  for  the 
bacteriological  testing  of  disinfectants,  for  the  field  testing  of  insect¬ 
icides  and  fungicides;  also  the  testing  of  ingredients  or  proprietary- 
preparations  to  determine  their  efficacy  as  insecticides  and  fungicides. 


(f)  EKT’OxlCi:ivjShT  OE  THE  MILK  liviPOETnTIOK  aCT 


Appropriation  Act,  1S39  .  $19,241 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 19 , 241 


PROJECT  STnTEivENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Est  imated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Milk  Importation 
^^ct  . . . 

$18,019 

1,222 

$19 , 241 

$19,241 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  . 

19 , 241 

19,241 

19 , 241 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  ^PROPRI^.TICK 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Milk  Inrport- 
ation  Act  approved  Pehruary  15,  1927  (21  U.S.C.  141-149).  The  .■^ct  requires 
inspection  both  at  the  source  and  at  the  ports  of  entry.  The  work  of  enforcing 
the  Act,  therefore,  involves  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
Canadian  shipping  plants  and  dairi;.s  from  which  milk  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  supervision  of  the  physical  examination  and,  in  most  instances, 
tuberculin  testing  once  a,  year  of  cattle  from  herds  producing  milk  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  this  work  being  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  Canadian 
officials  an  anthorized  by  the  net.  The  work  also  involves  the  bantoriologicaU 
examinanion  and  temperature  tests  of  sufficient  representative  samples  of  all 
imported  milk  and  cream  to  insure  compliance  with  the  Act  at  ports  of  entry. 

Milk  may  be  brought  into  the  United  Sta.tes  e.t  any  port  a.long  the  Canadian 
border,  but  the  bulk  of  the  milk  and  cream  imported  from  Cana.da  comes  in 
through  Hew  York  and  Hew  England  ports  of  entry. 
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(g)  SNPORCEwIENT  OR  THE  CAUSTIC  POISIOU  aGT 


Appropriation  ^i.ct ,  1939  .  $24,741 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 24, 741 


PROJECT  ST^TEiViEi'IT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Caustic  Poison 

ii.Ct  . 

$23,896 

845 

$24,741 

$24,741 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  appropriation . 24,741  -  24,741  24,741 


UORK  UUDER  THIS  iiPPROPRI  AT  I  Oi^ 


Under  tliis  item  is  conducted  the  work  of  enforcing  the  Caustic  Poison 
ixt,  approved  March  4,  1927  (15  U.S.C.  401-411).  This  Act  imposes  upon  the 
Department  the  ohligation  of  seeing  that  the  large  number  of  prepe,rations 
containing  caustic  or  corrosive  substances  and  sold  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  for  household  use  are  correctly  labeled  with  the  common  najne  of  the 
substance,  with  the  word  "Poison",  i,7ith  directions  for  trec.tment  in  case  of 
accidental  personal  injury,  and  with  the  name  and  plane  of  business  of  the 
manufact'orer ,  packer,  seller,  or  distributor.  To  enforce  the  Act  samples 
must  bo  collected  from  the  products,  their  composition  determined  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  such  tests  made  a.s  v/ill  estanlish  whether  any  or  all  of  the 
ingredients  are  ca.ustic  or  corrosive  and  whether  the  directions  given  in  case 
of  injury  are  correct  and  a.dequate.  Corrective  action  is  taAen  to  check  com¬ 
merce  in  products  that  violate  the  provisions  of  the  met. 
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(h)  ENJORCSiviEL'T  OE  THE  EILLED  MILE  aCT 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $10,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 10,000 

«r 


PROJECT  STaTEivMIHT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Enforcement  of  the  Pilled  iiilk  Act  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  . . 

$4,967 

5 , 033 

$10,000 

$10 , 000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

WORK  UKDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Pilled  Milk 
Act,  approved  March  4,  1923  (21  U.S.C.  61-53),  as  amended  hy  the  Act  of 
August  27,  1935  (21  U.S.C.  64).  The  A.ct  prohihits  the  shipment  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  of  so-called  filled  milk,  which  is  made  oy  the 
removing  of  hutterfat  and  the  substitution  of  other  fats.  Enforcement  work 
requires  the  collection  and  ana.lysis  of  samples  of  milk  and  milk  products 
suspected  of  containing  foreign  fats  and  the  talcing  of  appropriate  action 
to  check  commerce  in  products  that  are  in  violation  of  the  Act. 
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(i)  ELTORCEiviENT  OE  THE  SEA  ROOD  IHSPECTORS  aCT 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $40,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  40 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEiviEHT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estims-ted) 

Enforcement  of  the  Sea  Rood  Inspec¬ 
tors  Act  . 

$97,013 

-70,702 

13,689 

$97,265 

-57,265 

$97,255 

-5  7,255 

Less  receipts  from  fees  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  appropriation  . 

40 . 000 

40.000 

40,000 

T/ORK  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATI OH 


Tills  item  covers  the  inspection  of  the  packing  of  sea  foods  upon  the 
application  of  the  pe.ckers..  The  s^-rvice  includes  inspection  of  raw  materials, 
the  various  processes  of  packing,  the  sanitary  conditions  involved,  and  the 
finished  product.  The  appropriation  provided  annually  hy  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  sea-food  inspectors 
for  approximately  five  months.  Additional  salaries  for  inspectors,  a,drainistra- 
tion,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  incurred  in  providing  this  service  are  pa.id 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  packers  receiving  the  service. 

CHAIjGE  in  LAimGUaGE 

UNDER  Paragraph  "total,  rood  and  drug 

ADMINISTRATION" 


It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  para.grcph  be  amended  by 
suDstituting  for  the  word  "Total"  the  following; 

"In  aUl,  salaries  and  expenses,  to  be  accounted 
for  a,s  one  fund" 

Ror  explanation  of  this  change  see  general  note  in  these  Justifi¬ 
cations  under  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  pa,ge  54  . 
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PASSi^NGjijR— CiiRHY  liJG  vSHIClAS 


The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  con¬ 
templates  an  increase  of  $17,450  ($18,175  in  1939,  $35,625  estimated  for  1940) 
The  $35,625  will  permit  the  needed  replacement  of  45  vehicles  and  the  purchase 
of  30  additional  vehicles.  These  30  additional  cars  will  he  required  for  the 
proposed  increase  in  staff  for  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  work  authorized  hy 
the  new  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25,  1938. 

The  use  of  automobiles  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inspection  v/ork 
under  the  seven  acts  enforced  hy  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  essential 
Factories,  dairies,  orchards,  ca.nneries,  'vTa-rehouse s,  retail  establishments, 
and  other  places  vdiere  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  insecticides,  end  nava.l  stores 
are  manufa^ctured,  produced,  or  distributed  must  be  visited  and  inspected. 
Sliipments  of  these  commodities  by  freight,  express,  aud  trucks  must  be  kept 
under  surveillauce  and  samples  collected  a.nd  delivered  for  shipment  to  the 
Administration's  laboratories  for  analysis  and  examination.  This  can  be  done 
most  economically  and  efficiently  by  the  use  of  automobiles. 

The  purchase  and  operation  of  Government-ov/nod  cars  han  been  found 
from  experience  to  be  more  economical  for  inspection  work  than  either  the 
hiring  of  commercial  antomobiles  or  the  use  of  priva,tely-owned  cans  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  mileage  basis.  Records  kept  over  a  series  of  years  indicate 
tha.t  the  anerage  cost  per  mile  of  a.  Government-ovmed  car,  taicing  into  con¬ 
sideration  deterioration  in  the  vatue  of  the  car  and  atl  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance  expenses  up  to  the  time  it  is  turned  in  and  is  no  longer  serviceable, 
and  then  deducting  exchange  allowance,  is  approximately  3  l/2  cents  per  mile. 
Those  manhines  have  been  operated  under  practicaily  all  conditions  from  city 
streets  to  unimproved  dirt  roads.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  mileage 
for  the  cars  that  will  be  turned  in  will  be  49,000  miles,  based  on  the  known 
mileage  of  these  cars  as  of  June  30,  1938, 

The  Administration  has  ancerta.ined  from  experience  v/ith  the  operation 
of  light  cans  that  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation,  and  to  secure 
the  best  turn-in  allov/ance,  it  is  for  the  best  interests  cf  the  Government 
that  cars  be  replaced  after  approximately  40,000  to  50,000  miles  of  use. 
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SOIL  CONSSliVATION  SERVICE 


(a)  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  -  PREAMBLE 

Change  s  in  Language 

The  following  changes  in  language  are  recommended  in  the 
introductoiy  clause  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses" J 

(1)  Provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of  ten  huild- 
ings  at  the  limit  cost  of  $15,000  instead  of  six  provided  for  in 
the  1939  Act.  These  huildings  are  necessary  in  connection  \7ith 
research  activities  under  the  appropriation  "Soil  and  Moisture  Con¬ 
servation  and  Land-Use  Investigations"  and  in  the  operation  of 
erosion  control  nurseries  established  under  the  appropriation  "Soil 
and  Moisture  Conservation  and  Land-Use  Operations,  Demonstrations, 
and  Information". 

(2)  In  the  third  proviso  the  fiscal  year  figure  "1939"  is 
eliminated  and  the  words  "for  which  appropriations  are  herein  made" 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  an 
annual  change  in  subsequent  year  figures. 

(b)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  . $o52,050 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 552, 050 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1838 

1839  ; 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

General  administration  and 

business  service . 

(a)$550,317 

229 

$552,050  : 

$552, 050 

Unobligated  balance . 

Total  appropriation. 

(a)  550,546 

552,050  ■ 

552,050 

(a)  Obligations,  1938,  are  exclusive  of  the  following  allotments J 


"Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary" . $60,955 

"Rent  of  Buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture" .  50,487 

"Printing  and  Binding,  Office  of  Information" .  5,110 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Solicitor" .  7,802 

Total . 124,454 
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WORK  iraDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  offices  of  the  Chief  and 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Service;  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Division  of  Administration  in  Washington,  which  is  engaged  in  general 
administrative  activities,  including  "budget,  fiscaJ,  personnel, 
procurement,  property  records,  and  general  service  activities;  and  for  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  "by  the  Washington  office  of  related 
functions  in  the  field. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EUNDS 


Estimated 

Projects 

Cbligated, 

obligations , 

1938 

1939 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture, 

Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Administrative  Expenses  (Transfer 

from  W,P,A.):  Eor  administrative 

expenses  in  connection  with  a 
natiaial  program  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  . 

$36,317 

$22, 500 

( 
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(c)  SOIL  Alro  MOISTUSE  COKSEEVATION  AND  LAILD- 
'  USE  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $1,510,601 

Allotment  for  transfer  in  1940  Estimates  from 
"Agricultural  Engineering  investigations, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering"  (for  farm 

irrigation  and  land  drainage  investigations) .  120,584 


Available,  1939 .  1,631,185 

Budget  estimate,  1940 .  1,631,185 


PROJECT  STATEMT 


Projects 

i938 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

1.  Investigations  of  the  principles 

involved  in  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  and  methods  for  their 
practical  application  on  the  farm  . 

$622,939 

$632,504 

$632,504 

2.  Watershed  investigations  of  the 

effect  of  land-use  practices  on 
runoff  as  related  to  the  methods 
of  control  of  erosion  and  floods... 

503,701 

490, 518 

490,518 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimentation 

resulting  from  erosion . 

104,138 

103,960 

103,960 

4.  Investigations  of  geographic  and 

climatic  factors  related  to 

erosion .  .  . 

80,969 

87,535 

87,535 

5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of 

soil  and  water  conservation . 

6.  Investigations  of  erosion-resisting 

98,334 

98,042 

98,042 

plants  of  economic  value . 

87,718 

98,042 

98,042 

7.  Farm  irrigation  investigations. . . . 

89,150 

85,544 

85,544 

8.  Farm  drainage  investigations . 

35,190 

35,040 

35,040 

Unobligated  balance . 

19,257 

— 

— 

Total . 1 

,641, 396(a)' 

1,631,185 

1,631,185 

(a)  Eo'r  1938,  excludes  the  following  allotments: 

"Rent  of  Buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture" .  $19,228 

"Printing  &  Binding,  Department  of  Agriculture" .  6,509 

Total  .  25,737 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  proposed  to  Lroaden  the  scope  of  the  authority  in 
this  paragraph  by  adding  the  clause  "including  the  construction  and 
hydrologic  phases  of  farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage."  This  change 
will  authorize  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  conduct  certain  phases 
of  the  research  work  on  farm  irrigation  and  lajid  drainage  by 
transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  The  proposed 
change  does  not  authorize  any  new  work  but  simply  provides  authority 
for  work  under  this  appropriation  previously  provided  under  the 
a.ppropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  appropriation  provides  for  research  and  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  character,  cause,  extent,  history,  and  effects 
of  soil  and  water  depletion  and  methods  for  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion.  These  investigations  are  fundamental  to  the  development  of 
practical  and  effective  measures  that  will  maintain  the  land  or 
restore  it  to  a  usable  and  profitable  condition.  The  work  is  carried 
foiw/ard  under  six  financial  projects,  as  follows: 

1 .  Investigations  of  the  principles  involved  in  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  and  methods  for  their  practical  applicatioir  on 

the  farm.  —  Investigations  are  carried  out  under  this  project  to 
discover  and  test  principles  and  practices  of  agricultural  land  use 
necessary  to  conserve  and  utilize  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation.  These  studies  are  directed  toward  furnishing  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  build  a  permanent  system  of  agriculture.  The  work 
is  centered  at  a  number  of  selected  soil  and  water  conservation 
experiment  stations  and  laboratories,  located  upon  land  typical  of  ex¬ 
tensive.-  areas  of  erodible  soils  and  broad  climatic  zones  subject  both 
to  v/ind  and  water  erosion.  The  plan  of  work  covers  not  only  the 
technical  investigations  of  the  cause  of  and  remedies  for  soil  erosion 
out  also  the  practical  and  inexpensive  field  application  of  control 
measures.  As  soon  as  a  promising  practice  has  been  developed  and  test¬ 
ed  on  an  experiment  station,  it  is  given  further  trial  on  operation 
projects  and  finally  made  available  to  farmers  through  the  Section  of 
Information,  soil  conservation  districts,  and  the  Extension  Service  in 
the  areas  to  which  it  is  ep^plicable. 

Past  work  at  the  experiment  stations  has  formed  a  basis  for 
much  of  the  erosion-control  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on 
demonstration  projects  and  on  entire  watershed  areas.  Records  of  soil 
and  water  losses  under  different  types  of  treatment  give  clear  proof 
of  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  close-growing  vegetation  in  reducing 
erosion  and  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  soil  for  water.  Here  for 
the  first  time  research  methods  are  applied  to  the  diverse  problems  of 
stabilizing  soils  of  different  types  under  a  variety  of  crops.  The 
success  obtained  has  been  due  to  the  coordinated  plan  of  attack, 
involving  the  cooperation  of  interested  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  State  .-experiment  stations. 
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The  progrELins  of  these  stations  a,re  a,s  coinplete  a,s  funds  permit, 
and  a  variety  of  physical  and  chemical  problems  are  under  investiga¬ 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  correlate  various  soil  and  climatic  factors. 
Investigations  of  this  type  require  time  hut  important  results  have 
already  been  published  in  mimeographed  reports,  printed  bulletins,  and 
news  releases.  (The  facilities  of  these  stations  are  made  available 
for  the  work  under  the  other  financial  projects,  particularly  "Watershed 
investigations  of  the  effect  of  land-use  practices  on  runoff  as  related 
to  the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and  floods"). 

Some  of  the  more  immediately  applicable  investigations  are: 

(a)  Studies  to  determine  the  quantities  of  soil  and  water  being  lost 
under  different  farming  practices  and  for  different  climatic,  topograhic, 
and  soil  conditions  in  the  various  agricultural  regions,  including 
determination  of  the  principal  causes  of  such  losses  and  the  development 
and  testing  of  practical  agronomic  and  engineering  methods  for  their 
control  and  prevention ;  (b)  investigations  into  the  vegetative  protection 
of  eroded  soils;  and  (c)  evaluation  studies  through  observation  surveys, 
practical  tests,  and  field  trials  upon  selected  farm  sites  in  problem  areas. 


2.  Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of  land-use  practices 
on  runoff  as  related  to  the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and  floods . — Wo rk 

under  this  project  consists  of  the  following  investigations? 

(a)  Experimental  determination  of  the  influence  of  erosion- 
control  and  land-use  practices  on  floods  and  soil  and  water  conservation. 
over  entire  watersheds. 

Investigations  are  made  of  the  action  of  water  from  the  time  it 
reaches  the  ground  as  precipitation  until  it  leaves  the  v/atershed  as 
surface  or  underground  flow.  The  effects  of  plrysical  characteristics  of 
the  experimental  watersheds  that  affect  runoff  and  flood  flov/,  such  as 
soil,  topography,  size,  slope,  drainage,  pattern,  vegetative  cover, 
surface  and  underground  storage,  tillage  methods,  and  erosion-control 
practices,  are  evaluated.  These  intensive  investigations  are  conducted  on 
entire  experimental  v/atersheds  of  suitable  areas.  Two  such  experimental 
studies  involving  v/atersheds  of  approximately  5,000  acres  each  have  been 
established,  one  in  the  Muskingum  Watershed  Conservancy  District  in  Ohio 
and  the  other  in  the  Brazos  River  Conservation  and  Reclajnation  District 
in  Texas.  Furthermore,  through  cooperation  with  these  districts,  certain 
investigations  are  being  extended  so  as  to  include  the  larger  v/atersheds 
of  these  entire  flood-control  conservancy  districts. 

(b)  Determination  of  rates  and  amounts  of  runoff  from  watersheds 
and  agricultural  areas  throughout  the  United  States  for  use  in  the 
economic  design  of  erosion  control,  flood  control,  and  other  hydraulic 
structures. 

The  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  experimental 
v/ork  are  extended  geographically  through  studies  conducted  on  small 
agricultural  watersheds  throughout  the  country,  which  are  located 
on  experiment  stations  and  on  projects  of  the  Operations  Division 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  results  obtained  there  are,  in 
turn,  interpreted  and  extended  for  application  to  larger  watersheds. 
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At  a  number  of  stations  runoff  data  with  varying  types  of 
plant  cover  is  being  obtained  by  measurements  of  soil  and  water 
loss  on  small  plots  produced  by  the  application  of  artificial  rain¬ 
fall.  This  makes  possible  immediate  collection  of  such  data  without 
awaiting  the  occurrence  of  intense  storms. 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting  from  erosion. — 

It  is  recognized  that  accelerated  soil  erosion  produces  abnormal 
quantities  of  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  which  are  carried  from  fields  and 
deposited  at  lower  levels.  The  resulting  accumulations  of  sediment 
cause  impairment  of  drainage  and  the  fertility  of  soils  on  the  lov/er 
slopes  of  fields  and  on  agricultural  bottomlande;  they  cause 
abnormally  rapid  filling  of  stream  channels  and  reservoirs,  with 
consequent  damage  to  water  supply,  water  power,  irrigetion,  drainage, 
na,vigation,  and  flood-control  developments. 

The  research  work  under  this  project  covers  a  complete  study 
of  the  debris  resulting  from  soil  erosion  after  it  enters  the  drainage 
and  river  systems  of  the  country.  It  is  fundamental  in  carrying  out 
that  part  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  which  reads  "and  thereby  to 
preserve  natural  resources,  control  floods,  prevent  impairment  of 
reservoirs,  and  maintain  the  navigability  of  rivers  and  harbors,  protect 
public  health..,.".  The  work  consists,  first, of  the  collection  of 
data  that  will  complete  the  information  needed  to  evaluate  the  damage 
caused  by  erosion  to  the  land  itself  and  to  the  dovmstream  resources,  and, 
secondly,  the  use  of  these  data  in  the  developing  of  empirical  methods 
for  the  control  of  this  erosional  debris,  and  thereby  reducing  its 
damaging  effects  and  possibly  making  beneficial  use  of  it,  and  their 
further  use  in  the  search  for  the  underlying  natural  lav/s  governing 
the  removal  and  transportation  of  soil  by  water,  now  unknown  to  science 
and  engineering. 

These  investigations  a.re  designed  to  furnish  (a)  information  on 
the  damage  done  by  sediment,  as  v/ell  as  the  magnitude  of  potential 
damage  to  be  expected  if  present  practices  are  continued;  (b)  a  measure 
of  the  relative  needs  of  the  different  watersheds  for  erosion  control 
ejid  readjustments  in  land  use  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  develop¬ 
ed  water  storage,  flood-control  improvements,  and  investments  in  agri¬ 
cultural  land  subject  to  damage  from  erosional  debris;  (c)  further 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the  erosion  of  soil  by  v/ater; 
and  ( d)  assistance  in  developing  economical  methods  of  preventing  damage 
to  valley  agricultural  lands  and  to  many  valuable  developments  and  re¬ 
sources. 

4.  Investigations  of  the  geographic  and  climatic  factors  related 
to  erosion.  —  Erosion-control  measures  are  not  universally  applicable 
nnder  all  environmental  conditions.  Those  which  ane  successful  in  the 
Piedmont  may  fail  completely  if  applied  in  the  Southwestern  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  study  in  detail  the  climatic  and 
geographic  factors  which  cause  these  regional  differences.  The  follo?;ing 
studies  necessary  to  evaluate  the  factors  concerned  are  carried  out  under 
this  project : 
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(a)  Climatic  research;  This  includes  the  classification  of 
rainstorms  to  show  the  types  which  ordinarily  occur  in  each  climatic 
region  and  the  manner  in  which  they  contribute  to  soil  erosion  and 
flood  formation.  It  also  includes  investigations  of  the  influence 
of  various  land-use  practices  on  evaporation. 

Climatic  conditions  affect  not  only  the  distribution  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  the  formation  of  the  major  soil  groups  but  also  the  type  and 
intensity  of  soil  erosion.  For  this  reason  studies  have  been  initiat¬ 
ed  to  delimit  accurately  the  climatic  regions  of  the  country  to  servo 
as  units  for  the  study  of  erosion  hazards;  to  determine  the  extent 
and  distribution  of  the  climatic  factors  which  cause  soil  erosion, 
such  as  the  frequency  of  storms  and  rainfall  of  varying  and  dangerous 
sizes  and  intensities;  and  the  expectancy  of  climatic  hazards,  such 
as  drought.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  is  supplemental  to  their  studies. 

(b)  Physiographic  research;  Field  studies  of  the  geologic  processes 
involved  in  erosion  (such  as  the  mechaiiics  of  gullj^"  cutting,  sheet  wash, 

end  i?/ind  erosion  and  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the  cha.racter 
of  the  bed  rock,  soil  type,  climate,  vegeta.tion,  and  previous  use  of 
the  land)  are  being  initiated  in  several  of  the  climatic  regions  of 
the  countiy.  For  each  of  these  it  is  necessa.r;^  to  develop  a  specific 
set  of  standards  for  rapid  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  erosion  or  recovery 
and  for  estimating  the  effectiveness  of  control  measures. 

(c)  Erosion  history  studies;  Through  research  in  erosion 
history  it  is  becoming  possible  to  determine  the  cause  and  rate  of 
erosion  due  to  man's  use  as  contrasted  to  geologic  norms  of  erosion  and 
to  assemble  the  results  of  past  experience  of  practical  farmers  in 
erosion  control.  Modern  controlled  experimentation  should  begin  a.t  the 
point  where  experience  ends.  In  all  sections  of  our  country  erosion 
followed  almost  immediately  upon  settlement.  Progressive  farmers  rec¬ 
ognized  the  evil  r?jid,  in  many  cases,  tried  farm  practices  which  ap¬ 
peared  adapted  to  their  individual  erosion  problem.  Records  of  their 
experience  form  the  largest  mass  of  erosion-control  literature  available 
todoy.  Nature,  too,  has  supplied  means  for  controlling  even  the  most 
malignant  types  of  erosion  through  use  of  vegetative  covers.  Erosion- 
resisting  plants  have  been  introduced  from  Africa,  Asia,  ^nd  South 
America..  A  systematic  examination  of  the  literature  of  foreign  regions 
v;hich  ha.ve  climatic  and  physiographic  conditions  similar  to  those  in  our 
own  country  enables  us  to  loca.te  new  plants  a.dapted  to  erosion  control 
and  to  capitalize  on  the  experience  v;hich  foreign  countries  have  acquired 
during  their  longer  agriculture,!  histories.  Through  systemaitic  search 

of  old  journals  and  nev/spapers  the  relation  of  changing  land  use  to 
erosion  and  floods  is  determined.  Results  of  the  a.bove  studies  effect 
economies  through  avoiding  unnecessary  and  expensive  experimentation. 

5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  and  v;ater  conserva- 
•  The  v/ork  under  this  project  is  designed  to  develop  an  economic 
appraisal  of  the  current  soil  conservation  program  and  to  provide 
suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
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This  apprp,isal  is  developed  through  a  determination  of  the 
changes  in  the  ov/nership,  operation,  and  financial  organization  of  farms, 
ranches,  and  orchards  and  in  the  income  and  standard  of  living  of  their 
operators  brought  about  both  by  erosion  and  by  an  erosion-control  pro¬ 
gram,  as  v/ell  as  by  the  effect  of  the  latter  agencies  on  nona,gricultural 
individuals,  institutions,  and  communities.  i\irthermore,  this  appraisal 
involves  a  determination  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  public  due  to  the 
destruction  of  lajid  by  erosion  and  the  accumulation  of  erosional  debris 
on  roads,  in  streams,  and  in  reservoirs;  the  cost  to  the  public  of  erosion 
control;  and,  finally,  a  measurement  of  the  public  benefits  to  be  gain¬ 
ed  from  a  coordina.ted  program  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 

These  studies  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
other  appropriate  bureaus  and  agencies;  with  farmers  both  within  and 
without  the  soil  conservation  demonstration  and  camp  areas;  and  with 
individuals  and  organizations  qualified  to  furnish  information  leading 
to  the  evaluations  contemplated. 

These  investigations  are  necessary  in  order  to  provid.e  much  needed  in¬ 
formation,  for  which  there  is  tremendous  demand,  for  the  workers  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  in  allied  fields,  for  farmers,  and  for  all 
others  interested  in  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  soil  and  moisture  con¬ 
servation  program  is  economically  feasible  and  how  its  cost  may  be  justly 
distributed  emong  its  beneficiaries  under  different  conditions  of  soil, 
slope,  severity  of  erosion,  cost  of  control,  land  value,  potential  in¬ 
come,  market  prices,  and  other  limiting  factors. 

6 .  Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants  of  economic  value . — 

The  work  under  this  project  aims  to  improve  erosion-control  vegetation 
for  safe  and  profitable  use  on  sloping  agricultural  land  through  research 
done  in  cooperation  with  other  Departmental  agencies  and  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Permanent  and  effective  erosion  con¬ 
trol  is  accomplished  largely  by  establishing  and  maintaining  perennial 
vegetative  cover  on  soils  subject  to  erosion.  Many  millions  of  acres  of 
agricultural  land  must  be  retired  from  clean-tilled  cultivation  incident 
to  accomplishing  the  national  program  of  soil  and  water  conservation.  The 
annual  cash  returns  from  uncultivated  vegetation,  such  as  ordinary  forest 
cover  or  pasture,  are  frequently  not  sufficiently  high  to  justify  the 
average  farmer  in  discontinuing  cultivation  to  the  extent  called  for  in 
the  erosion-control  plans.  Consequently  an  urgent  need  exists  to  find 
new  and  economically  profitable  plant  covers  preeminently  adapted  to 
erosion-control  purposes  on  this  retired  land, 

A  serious  erosion  problem  ivhich  existed  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
Was  overcome  by  research  development  of  highly  improved  selections  of 
crop-producing  shrubs,  trees,  and  perennial  groundcovers  grovm  under  a 
system  of  scientific  soil-saving  farming  known  as  bergculture  or  hill- 
culture.  This  system  was  developed  to  meet  conditions  in  the  tropics, 
but  hillculture  principles  can  be  applied  to  the  United  States 
through  study  and  experimentation. 
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The  purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  find  superior  types 
of  erosion-resisting  plants  having  high  actual  or  potential  economic 
possibilities;  to  work  with  and  test  combinations  of  these  plants 
for  adapting  them  to  erosion-control  land  use  in  the  different 
climatic  regions,  soils,  and  sites;  to  determine  the  economic  uses 
and  values  of  these  plants  and  secure  their  improvement  through 
selection  and  breeding,  if  necessary;  and  to  perfect  economica.1  methods 
of  propagating,  managing,  and  utilizing  the  selected  strains.  Plants 
for  new  and  desirable  human  foods,  such  as  improved  nuts  a.nd  wild 
fruits,  offer  soimd  possibilities  for  hillculture  development,  while 
numerous  other  erosion-control  plants  may  produce  commercial  products 
having  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  The  plan  of  work  calls  for  three 
primary  and  interdependent  steps  in  cooperative  research,  a.s  follows: 

(1)  The  first  step  is  exploratory  investigation  to  orient  the  co- 
opera,tive  plant  research  in  relation  to  erosion-control  requirements.  Th 
established  facts  on  erosion-controlling  economic  plaints  need  to  be 
collected  and  synthesized;  plant  strains  having  promise  for  hillculture 
purposes  need  to  be  found  and  evaJua.ted;  and  erosion-control  standards 
need  to  be  developed  as  specifications  to  guide  the  research  done  by 
coopera.ting  agencies  for  the  improvement,  profitable  use,  and  proper 
management  of  these  plants  and  plant  covers. 

(2)  The  second  phase  of  the  research,  done  through  direct  coop- 
era.tion  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta.tions,  is  to  conduct 
systema.tic  hillculture  field  tests  and  management  studies.  As  ra.pidly 
as  promising  hillculture  plants  are  found  tests  to  determine  the  range 
of  climatic  adaptation  are  made  in  cooperation  with  all  Sta.te  experiment 
stations  and  other  cooperating  agencies.  Intensive  tests  of  integrated 
erosion-control  covers  are  ma,de  at  selected  stations  representing  eroeion 
control  conditions  over  a  wide  region.  These  detailed  tests  relate  both 
to  determination  of  erosion-control  effects  and  economic  production  of 
the  selected  and  managed  vegetation  growing  on  sloping  lands. 

(3)  The  third  pha.  se  of  these  investigations  relates  to  improving 
the  erosion-control  qualities  of  promising  hillculture  plants.  Qqick 
and  cheap  cultural  methods  of  propagating  the  selected  stra.ins  from 
vegetative  parts  are  used  so  that  the  superior  qualities  are  retaaned 
by  the  progeny  and  planting  stock  ma„de  available  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  research  on  this  phase  of  the  project  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant , Industry . 

'7.  Parm  Irrigation  Investigations. —  The  work  under  this 
project  consists  of  the  development  of  more  efficient  and  effective 
practices  in  farm  irrigation  in  its  relationship  to  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  and  proper  land  use.  The  work  includes  investigating 
and  reporting  upon  the  best  methods  of  conserving  and  applying 
irrigation  water  to  the  fields  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
for  plant  growth  without  creating  an  erosion  hazard;  ways  and  means 
of  decreasing  losses  of  water  betv»reen  the  source  of  supply  and  point 
of  application;  development  of  apparatus  for  a,ccurately  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered  to  the  farmer  cond  of  means  for  securing 
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the  economical  conveyance  of  irrigation  water;  development  of  pumps  and 
equipment  for  utilizing  underground  waters;  storage  of  flood  waters 
in  order  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  later  use  through  irrigation; 
end  development  of  diversion  dams  and  desilting  works  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  turn  flood  waters,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  directly 
into  irrigation  canals.  Investigations  and  reports  are  made  upon  the 
customs,  regulations,  laws,  and  methods  affecting  farm  irrigation. 

Snow  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  forecasting  irrigation  v/ater 
supplies  are  also  made.  This  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
irrigation  farmer  whose  source  of_  supply  is  mountain  snowfall  in 
that  it  enables  him  to  adapt  his  c’hopping  program  to  the  amount  of 
water  ivhich  will  be  available  during  the  growing  season.  Water  shortages 
can  be  predicted  before  they  occur  and  cropping  plans  can  be  made  before 
planting  time  to  fit  the  water  situation. 

8.  Tarm  Drainage  Investigations. —  The  work  under  this 
project  consists  of  the  development  of  better  methods  and  materials 
for  the  drainage  of  agricultural  lands,  the  improvement  of  equipment 
used  in  constructing  drainage  works,  and  the  development  of  more 
effective  and  efficient  methods  of  maintaining  drainage  improvements 
in  relation  to  soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  proper  land  use. 
Investigations  and  reports  are  made  upon  the  laws,  regula.tions,  and 
methods  affecting  drainage  v;ith  the  view  of  developing  cheaper 
methods  of  organizing,  administering,  and  maintaining  draina.ge  enter¬ 
prises.  Basic  hydraulic  information  is  being  developed  v;hich  v/hen 
applied  to  the  design  of  drainage  ditches,  tile  drains,  and  pumping 
plants  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  reduced  costs. 
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SUPPLEI\ffiNTAL  FUTODS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Emerf-jency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Administrative  Expenses  (Transfer  from 
W.P.'A.); 

Investigations  of  the  principles  involved  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  of  methods 
for  their  practical  application  on  the 

farm . 

Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of 
land-use  practices  on  runoff  as  related  to 
the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and 

floods . 

Investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting 

from  erosion . 

Investigations  of  geographic  and  climatic 

factors  related  to  erosion.... . 

Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  and 

water  conservation . 

Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants  of 

economic  value . 

Total,  as  above . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation 

Service  (Transfer  from  W.P.A.); 

Investigations  of  the  principles  involved  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservation,  and 
methods  for  their  practical  application  on 

the  farm . 

Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of 
land-use  practices  on  runoff  as  related  to 
the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and 

floods . 

Investigations  of  sedimentation  resulting 

from  erosion . 

Investigations  of  geographic  and  climatic 

factors  related  to  erosion . 

Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  and 

water  conservation . 

Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants 
of  economic  value . 

Total,  as  above . 

Total,  Supplemental  Ibinds.  .  .  . 


Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

$406 

2,293 

$1,520 

2,802 

1,975 

9,151 

9,025 

1,010 

600 

1,611 

3,385 

17,273 

16,505 

43,032 

32,276 

125,345 

47,243 

57,923 

30,572 

222,528 

108,303 

26, 783 

16,482 

76,302 

43,436 

551,913 

278,312 

569,186 

294,817 
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(d)  SOIL  AND  NOISTUBE  CONSEHVATION  AND  LAND-USE 
OPEHATIONS,  DE-'ONSTEATIONS,  AND  INFORMATION 


Appropriation  Act,  193S  .  $21,462,349 

Budget  estimate,  1940 .  21 ,462,349 


PROJECT  STAIELiENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Genered  conservation  surveys,  soil  and 

moisture  conservation  operations  on 
demonstration  projects,  and  cooperation 
with  conservation  districts,  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  and  other  Eederal 
and  Str.te  agencies.' 

a.  Physical  land  surveys  outside 

districts  and  demonstration 
areas  to  serve  a.s  basis  of  land-use 
reorganization,  including  all 
cartographic  and  multilithing 
activities  necessary  to  mop  re¬ 
production . 

$835,571 

$882,138 

$882,138 

b.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  by  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  in  agricultural 
and  erosion  regions . 

12,539,144 

10,286,705 

10,286,705 

c.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  (Eederal  aid)  in  co¬ 
operation  with  soil  conservation 
districts  established  under  State 
laws . 

625, 752 

3,158,988 

3,158,988 

d.  Technical  cooperation  with 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  and  other  Eederal  and 

State  agencies . 

1,924,426 

2,295, 694 

2,295, 694 

Total,  Project  1 . 

15,924,893 

16,623,525 

16,623,525 

2.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation 

operations  on  watersheds  largely  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Government . 

3,516,167 

3,588,313 

3,588,313 

3.  Operation  of  erosion  nursuries  for  the 

propaga-tion  of  plants  for  use  in 
soil  and  moisture  conservaAion 
opera.tions . 

1,316,792 

1,250, 511 

1,250, 511 

Unobligated  balance, 


Total 


1,168,989 


(a)21, 926 , 841(b)  (a)21, 462, 349 


21,462,349 
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Includes  the  following  transfers  to: 

"Working  fund.  Commerce,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
(salaries  and  expenses)", for  installation  of 

1938 

1939 

controls  for  aerial  survey . 

"Miscellaneous  researches.  National  Bureau  of 

.$66,450 

$35, 000 

Standards",  for  tests  of  photographic  materials.... 
"Rent  of  Buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture",  for 

1,000 

1,000 

rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia . 

"War  Department",  for  the  establishment  of  aerial 

15,000 

4,  724 

survey  controls  on  the  High  Rock  Reservoir  area.... 

2,500 

— 

Total . 

84,950 

40,724 

(b)  Jor  1938,  exclusive  of  the  following  allotments  to! 

"Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture". 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Inf orma.tion" . 

"Rent  of  buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture". 

"Printing  &  Binding,  Department  of  Agriculture" 

Total . 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  following  changes  in  language  are  proposed  in  this 
paragraph: 


.$1,323 

.11,641 

.39,494 

195,701 

248,159 


(1)  The  words  "and  land-use"  have  been  added  to  this  sub¬ 
appropriation  title  to  make  it  more  clea.rly  describe  the  work  be¬ 
ing  done.  Proper  land  use  is  such  a  fundamental  part  of  a  program 
for  soil  a.nd  wa,ter  conservation  that  it  is  felt  this  phrase  should 
be  added  to  the  title.  It  does  not  affect  the  scope  of  the  work 
under  way. 

(2)  The  phrase  "including  the  improvement  of  farm  irrigation 

and  land  drainage"  has  been  added  to  cover  demonstration  work  on  / 

farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage,  v/hich  is  being  transferred  in  these 
Estimates  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . — This  appropriation  provides  for  a  nationaJ  program 
for  conducting  conservation  opera.tions,  marking  demonstrn,tions,  and 
disseminating  information  relating  to  pr:’.ctical  and  effective  mea.sures 
of  conserving  soil  ajid  waiter,  including  the  operation  of  erosion 
nurseries,  the  making  of  conservation  surveys  and  plans,  and  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  technical  cooperation  to  various  Eederal,  State,  local,  and/or 
other  agencies  either  administering  public  lands  or  in  a  position  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  e.nd  enforcement  of  soil  and  water 
conserving  practices.  The  v/ork  is  carried  forward  under  the 
following  projects: 
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1 .  General  conservation  surveys,  soil  and  moisture  conserva¬ 
tion  operations  on  demonstra.tion  projects,  and  cooperation  with  con¬ 
servation  districts,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies. — This  project  is  subdivided  into  four  vrork 
projects,  as  follows: 

( a)  Physical  land  surveys  outside  district  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  areas  to  serve  as  basis  of  land-use  reorganization,  including 
all  Cartographic  and  multilithing  activities  necessary  to  map  repro¬ 

duction. — This  project  involves  field  mapping  and  the  preparation  for 
and  publication  of  soil  conservation  surveys. 

The  field  surveys  consist  of  mapping  four  physical  land  factors, 
namely,  soil  type;  nature,  degree,  extent,  and  distribution  of  water  and 
y/ind  erosion;  percentage  of  slope;  and  the  present  utilization  of  the 
land.  These  four  factors  are  utilized  as  a  basis  for  the  determination 
of  land-use  cn,pabilities  which  will  conserve  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  surveys  are  fundamental  to  a  proper  determination  of  sites 
for  research  and  demonstrations  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature, 
extent,  and  distribution  of  the  problems  of  soil  erosion  and  water 
conservation.  They  are  essential  to  the  development  of  over-all  plans 
for  projects,  in  soil  conservation  districts,  and  in  water  facilities 
and  flood-control  programs  and  are  basic  to  the  completion  of  operations 
in  each  of  these  programs. 

Detailed  soil  conservation  surveys  carried  out  on  individual 
farms,  ranches,  or  orchards  and  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  re¬ 
organized  farm  plans  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  on  approved 
demonstration  projects,  CCC  camp  areas,  legally  constituted  soil 
conservation  districts,  and  water  facilities  and  flood  control  projects 
are  not  included  under  this  project,  since  the  cost  of  sup,h  ’york 
is  properly  chargeable  aga,inst  the  respective  project  expenditures. 
However,  the  character  of  these  surveys  is  similar  to  those  carried 
on  outside  project  areas  and,  should  an  operations  program  be 
developed  in  an  area  which  has  been  previously  surveyed,  the 
original  survey  is  utilized  without  duplication. 

Mapping  in  the  field  is  done  on  aerial  photographs,  which  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  letting  contracts  or  borrowing  negatives  from  other  agencies. 
Dield  maps  are  prepared  for  publication  by  compilation  of  a  controlled 
base  map  upon  which  field  information  and  culture  are  transferred.  The 
detailed  survey  maps  are  reproduced  by  multilithing  and  distributed 
along  with  printed  reports. 

The  lack  of  adequate  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
erosion,  the  kinds  and  productivity  of  the  soils,  and  the  slope  of  the 
land  in  continental  United  States  end  its  insular  possessions  shov;s  the 
great  need  of  this  y/ork  for  the  development  of  operations  programs.  The 
general  reconnaissance  erosion  survey  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1935  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  gave  a  very  general 
picture  of  the  problem,  and  this  project  has  been  utilized  to  bring  out 
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detailed  survey  information  to  shov^  the  character  and  seriousness  of 
erosion  and  the  need  for  soil  and  v/ater  conservation  throughout  the 
Nation. 


The  surveys  and  reports  are  completed  in  cooperation  v/ith 
other  Tederal  and  State  agencies  and  are  available  for  use  by  all 
organizo-tions  interested  in  plans  and  programs  for  improving 
agricultural  conditions. 

( b )  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  opera,tions  by 

means  of  demonstration  projects  in  agricultural  and  erosion  regions. — 
This  project  consists  of  the  establishment  of  projects  in  selected 
areas  typical  of  agricultural  regions  seriously  affected  by  erosion 
and  the  development  and  canrying  out  of  a  complete  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  and  run-off  retardation  program  for  each  cooperating 
farm  within  these  aneas.  The  purpose  of  such  projects  is  to 
demonstrate  practical  and  effective  methods  and  practices  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  under  a  proper  land-use  program.  An 
educa.tional  program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service  so  that  information  concerning  the  beneficial 
results  of  these  demonstrations  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  particularly  in  farming  communities. 

Under  this  project,  in  cooperation  v'ith  the  Division  of  Research, 
evaluation  surveys  are  made  (l)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and 
practicability  of  different  erosion-control  practices  and  combinations 
of  practices,  (2)  to  provide  facts  v/hich  v/ill  aid  in  improving  practices 
and  formulating  plans  for  soil  and  v/ater  conservation,  and  (3)  to 
furnish  accurate  and  needed  information  for  statistical  purposes. 

(c)  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  (Federal 
aid)  in  cooperation  v;ith  conservation  districts  established  under  State 

lav/s. — ^Under  this  project  technical  cooperation  is  furnished  to 
soil  conservation  districts  established  under  State  legislation. 

This  cooperation  consists  of  the  making  of  surveys  of  the  physical  land 
factors,  the  making  of  soil  conservation  plans  for  individual  farms 
based  upon  such  surveys,  and  in  some  cases  the  furnishing  of  planting 
materials,  the  loaning  of  equipment,  and  other  similar  types  of 
assi stance . 

States  v/hich  have  enacted  soil  -conservation  district  laws  to 
date  (December  1,  1938)  are  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Elorida, 
Ceorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Nev/  Jersey,  Nev/  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  districts  organized  under  this  legislation  are  created  as 
governmental  subdivisions  of  the  State  v;ith  authority  to  carry  on  s®il 
conservation  operations,  cooperate  with  and  receive  assistance  from  State 
and  Pederal  agencies,  and,  in  practically  all  of  the  States,  to  adopt 
and  enforce  land-use  regulations.  The  districts  organized  to  date  are 
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averaging  approximately  500,000  acres  in  area.  Through  furnishing 
technical  planning  oud  supervision  to  these  districts,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  widespread  applica,tion  of  the  measures  and  practices  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  a  proper  land-use  program  involving  soil  and 
Water  conservation. 

(d)  Technical  cooperation  with  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps  and  other  federal  and  State  a^gencies. — This  project  provides 
for  the  furnishing  of  technical  cooperation  in  the  form  of  planning 
services  to  other  Federal  agencies,  including  OCG  caaps  engaged  in 
soil  conservation  activities,  and  to  non-Federal  agencies.  Through 
such  technical  planning  services  other  agencies  engaged  in  activities 
related  to  soil  conservation  are  enabled  to  adjust  their  operations  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  control  of  erosion  without  additional 
operating  expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 

2 .  Soil  and  moistu re  conservation  operations  on  watersheds 
largely  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government.  —  Operations  under  this 
project  involve  soil  and  moisture  conservation  activities  on  watershed 
areas  composed  in  major  part  of  Federally  owned  or  controlled  land 
(public  domain,  Indian  reservations,  parks,  and  other  Federal  reserves). 
Opera-tions  on  Federally  ov/ned  or  controlled  land  falling  within  soil 
conservation  districts  are  also  financed  from  funds  provided  by  this 
project . 

These  areas,  largely  under  Federal  control  have  long  been  subject 
to  severe  overgrassing,  which  has  resulted  in  the  denudation  of  natural 
vegetation,  the  prevention  of  plant  reproduction  in  certain  forest  and 
formerly  grassed  areas,  an  exceedingly  serious  acceleration  of  erosion, 
and  the  formation  of  destructive  floods  carrying  large  quantities  of  silt. 
This  process  has  upset  the  balance  between  rainfall  a^nd  vegetative  cover 
and  the  resulting  amounts  of  runoff,  inf iltra.tion,  and  underground 
storage  of  water.  Perennial  streams,  formerly  not  subject  to  destructive 
floods,  have  been  transformed  into  eroded  washes,  either  entirely  diy 
or  overflov/ing  v/ith  fla.sh  floods.  In  these  anea.s,  where  the  Federa.1 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  land,  early  application  of  soil 
and  moisture  conserving  methods  and  practices  is  desirable  for 
demonstrational  value  and  also  to  prevent  the  problem  from  becoming 
more  acute. 

Irrigated  lands  in  the  lower  reaches  of  watersheds  are  subject 
alternately  to  lack  of  water  and  destruction  through  bank  and  new  channel 
cutting  by  meandering  currents.  Large  irrigation  projects  are  threatened 
v/ith  relatively  early  abandonment  due  to  siltation  of  reservoirs  and 
irrigation  cana.ls.  Areas  formerly  made  productive  by  flood-water  irriga¬ 
tion  methods  are  being  progressively  abandoned  due  to  back^-cutting  of 
gullies  and  denudation  of  local  watersheds. 

Grazing  values  of  range  lands  in  many  areas  are  declining  to  the 
point  ?7here  the  virtual  abandonment  for  economic  use  of  large  livestock 
areas  is  imminent.  As  a  consequence,  the  permanent  habitability  of 
large  portions  of  the  areas  concerned  is  threatened,  and  large  Federal 
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and  private  investments  in  irrigation  reservoirs  and  values  dependent 
thereon  are  likewise  mena,ced.  The  plan  of  operation  on  these  projects 
contemplates  the  restoration  of  na.tural  balance  through  the  following 
procedure:  (l)  The  prepa,ration  of  a  comprehensive  and  integrcated 

plan  and  method  of  procedure  for  each  watershed,  including  the 
necessary  surveys  of  range- carrying  capacities,  topographic,  erosion, 
and  soil  conditions,  clima.tological  data,  natural  water  supply,  and 
the  outline  for  readjustments  and  methods  of  land  use  based  on 
existing  population  distribution  and  economic  conditions  as  related 
to  the  physical  factors  involved.  Such  plans  are  also  being 
integrated  with  those  of  other  agencies  having  responsibilities 
in  these  watersheds.  (2)  The  application  of  control  measures  such 
as  the  prevention  of  overgrazing;  artificial  revegetation  of  denuded 
areas;  damming  of  gullies;  and  the  spreading  of  water  from  eroded 
gullies  and  washes  to  neighboring  lands  to  make  possible  (a) 
stabilization  and  refilling  of  gullies  and  (b)  an  increase  in  the 
amount  and  density  of  erosion-resisting  vegetation  on  lands  thus 
provided  v/ith  increased  ?/ater  supply;  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  flood-water  fa.rming  to  make  possible  the  existence  of 
native  popula.tions  who  ’.vould  be  asked  to  reduce  their  livestock  as 
an  important  mea.sure  of  range  reha.bilita.tion ;  protection  of  selected 
areas  being  destroyed  by  bank-cutting  of  meandering  v/aterways,  and 
the  protection  of  neighboring  lands  through  planting  of  vegetation  in 
the  bottoms  of  destructive  washes;  contour  furrowing;  ridging  or 
basin  listing  of  certain  areas;  and  the  encouragement  of  grass  and 
forest  reproduction. 

3.  Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for  the  propagation  of 
plants  for  use  in  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations .  — 

Operations  under  this  project  involve  the  maintenance  of  plant  pro¬ 
duction  nurseries  for  propagating  and  supplying  the  planting  materials, 
such  as  seedlings,  cuttings,  vines,  and  seeds,  required  in  various  ero¬ 
sion-control  conservation  practices.  The  millions  of  acres  of  eroded, 
unprofitable  farm  and  range  lands,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  vegetative  materials  constitutes  the  most  effective  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  erosion  and  bringing  such  lands  again  into  production,  make 
the  nursery  work  a  fundamentally  essential  part  of  the  soil  conservation 
program.  Not  only  are  planting  materials  necessary  in  unprecedented 
quantities,  but  practically  all  classes  of  plants  are  required  to 
meet  the  diverse  climatic  and  soil  conditions  involved. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  varied  erosion  problems, 
requiring  plants  suitable  for  special  needs,  such  as  gully  control, 
channel  lining,  \vindbreaks,  strip  cropping,  submarginal  farms,  range 
revegetation,  etc.,  combined  with  different  utility  aspects,  such  as 
fence  posts,  firewood,  game  and  livestock  feed,  and  soil  building,  Also, 
the  locations  where  the  plantings  are  made,  being  generally  devoid  of 
good  top  soil,  necessitate  the  use  of  much  plant  material  not  heretofore 
grown  under  cultivation  and  the  initiation  of  correspondingly  new  pro¬ 
pagation  and  cultural  practices.  To  adequately  meet  these  needs,  all-’ 
round  plant-production  centers  have  been  developed  rather  than  nurseries 
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in  the  -usually  accepted  term,  where  planting  stock  is  produced  in  great 
variety  and  in  large  quantities. 

An  important  part  of  the  nursery  v/ork  is  the  collection  of  native 
seeds  for  propagation  on  the  nurseries  and  direct  field  planting,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  the  latter  instance >  large  seed,  such  as  nuts  and  acorns,  hut 
more  especially  native  grasses  for  reseeding  abandoned  farms  and  deplet¬ 
ed  range  lands.  Additional  seed  is  produced  in  quantity  on  the  nurseries, 
consisting  mainly  of  native  grasses  and  other  useful  plants  difficult  and 
expensive  to  collect. 

Experience  having  sho-wn  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  imoroving 
soil  conservation  practices  is  through  the  utilization  of  better  plant 
materials,  constant  effort  is  made  to  obtain  more  useful  plants,  Tf/hich 
are  assembled  in  the  nurseries  for  observation  and  propagation  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  general  conservation  purposes.  In  this 
category  are  native  grasses,  legumes,  shrubs,  and  vines  brought 
into  use  through  a  better  understanding  of  our  wild  plajits,  as  well 
as  introductions,  such  as  kudzu,  lespedeza,  and  other  legumes  and 
grasses,  which  have  not  yet  become  available  to  farmers  and  stockmen. 

Containing  composite  plantings  of  the  most  suitable  erosion  con¬ 
trol  plants,  the  nurseries  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  located 
so  as  to  best  serve  the  major  centers  of  erosion  control  operations. 
Planting  stock  and  seeds  made  available  through  these  nurseries  since 
the  soil  conservation  work  got  well  under  way  have  averaged  in  total 
quantity  approximately  250,000,000  plants  and  2,500,000  pounds  of  seed 
annually.  It  is  estimated  that  planting  materials  to  be  provided  by 
the  nurseries  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  will  approximate  these 
figures. 
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SUPPI.EMENTA1  EUEES 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Agricultural  Adjustm ent  Aduinlstra ^ o n  (Payments 
for  Agricultural  Adjustment,'  ",  Conservation 
surveys  to  determine  the  e;';t^-nt  and  distribution 
of  erosion  in  Puerto  Pico  (In  lieu  of  sugar  tax 
funds) . . . 


Obligated, 

1938 


Estimated 
obligations,  1939 


$46,822 


$2,678 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricul tu.ral  Lan.d  Resources ,  • 
Department  of  Agriculture*  Admintstra.tive  expenses^ 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  range  conser-  j 
vat  ion  program, . . 

Emergency  Relief ,  Agriculture,  5oi  1  Conservation  ; 

Service,  Administrative  expenses  Ttransier  from  ; 

W.P.A. ) ;  ; 


12,758 


General  conservation  surveys,  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations  on  demonstration  pro¬ 
jects,  and  cooperation  with  conservation  dis- 


tricts.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 

other  Eederal  and  State  agencies . 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on 
watersheds  largely  onned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government . 

44,342 

9,529 

3,452 

10,052 

2,160 

Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  plants  for  use  in  soil  a,nd  moisture 
conservation  operations . 

783 

Total,  Emergency  Relief 
(Administrative  expenses) . 

57,323 

12,995 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  (transfer  from  W.P.A.) 

General  conservation  surveys,  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations  on  demonstration  pro¬ 
jects,  and  cooperation  with  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
other  Eederal  and  Sta.te  avencies . 

1,652,164 

790,585 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on 

watersheds  largely  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government . 

17,808 

Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for  the  propaga- 

tion  of  plants  for  use  in  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations . 

84,469 

129,107 

^alyzing  factors  involving  safety  prodedure . 

3(283 

Flood^control  statistics . 

10,812 

33,396 

Water  facilities  statistics . 

— 

3,600 

Improvement  and  protection  of  Government-owned  land 
Total,  Emergency  Relief  (General) . 

— 

8,750 

1,768,536 

965,438 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds  (Direct  Allot¬ 
ments)  . 

1,885,439 

981,111 
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(e)  TOTAL,  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
Change  in  Language 

It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  he 
amended  hy  substituting  for  the  word  "Total"  the  following: 

"In  all,  sa,laries  and  expenses,  to  he  accounted 
for  as  one  fund" 

Eor  explanation  of  this  change  see  general  note  under  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  page  54, 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  —  BUIREAU  TOTAL 

1.  Direct  Allotments 


Projects 


Obligated, 

1938 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 


Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land 

Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  range  conservation 
program . 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra.tion 
(Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment)  : 

Conservation  surveys  to  determine  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  erosion  in 
Puerto  Rico  (in  lieu  of  sugar  tax  funds).. 

Special  and  Technical  Investigations, 
International  Joint  Commission,  United 

States  and  Great  Brita,in  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Engineering)  (transferred  to  Soil 

Conservation  Service)";  Appraisal  of 

results  of  increasing  the  height  of 
groundwater  table  of  lands  adjacent  to 
Kootenai  Lake . . 

Flood  Control,  General  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture)  (Soil  Conservation  Service); 
Soil  conservation  operations  in 
connection  with  national  flood-control 
program . 


$12, 758 


46,822 


1,500 


1,500 


144,359 


1,109,487 


1,109,487 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  -  BUEEAU  TOTAL  -  Continued. 


1.  Direct  Allotments  -  Continued. 


Projects 


Development  of  Vfater  Facilities,  Arid  and 
Semiarid  Areas,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  (Soil  Conservation  Sei^ice) ;  Fo r 
development  of  water  facilities  in 
connection  with  soil  conservation 
pro  gr  tons . * . . 


Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  &uhmar~{ 
ginal  Lands  (Soil  Conservation  Service)  i; 

Land  utiliza,tion  and  suhmarginal-land  ; 
retirement . • 


Emergency  Relief  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Administrp.tive 
Expenses  (Transfer  from  W.P.A)  (Soil 

Conservation  Service) :  For  adminis- 

trative  expenses  in  connection  with 
land  utilization  projects . 


Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  I 
Agricultural  Economics,  (Transfer  from  : 

W.P.A. ),  Soil  Conservation  Service;  : 

Physical  improvements  involving  ; 

"buildings,  parks,  recreational  facilities, 
public  utilities,  flood  control,  and  ■ 
other  additions  to  land . | 

Public  Works  Administration  Act  of  1938 

(Alio  tment  to  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  : 

Agricultural  Economics)  (transferred  to  ; 

Soil  Conservation  Service)  ;  Constructioii 

of  dams  for  storage  of  water,  roads,  ; 
buildings,  fences,  power  lines,  and  • 
other  improvements  in  connection  with  I 
the  land  utilization  program  under  : 

Title  III  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act . : 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil  ; 

Conservation  Service,  Administrative  ; 
Expenses  (Transfer  from  W.P.A.):  ■ 

Administrative  expense  in  connection  • 
with  a  national  program  of  soil  con-  ^ 
servation .  ; 


Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

470,000 

469,000 

1,406,326 

11,710,071 

3,809,500 

2.35,000 

$507,837 

$5,154,805 

3,960,400 

110,913 

52,000 

\ 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  -  Continued. 


1.  Direct  Allotments  -  Continued. 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conservation  Service,  Public  Buildings, 

Paries,  Utilities,  Flood  Control,  etc. 
(Transfer  from  W.P.A.):  For  a 
national  program  of  soil  conservation. . 

2,320,449 

1,243, 750 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture  (Soil 

Conservation  Service)^  For  de- 
velopment  of  v;ater  facilities  in  con¬ 
nection  uith  rural  rehabilitation 
programs . 

4,822,420 

Total,  Supplemental  Funds  (Direct 
Allotments) .  . 

4,550,964 

28,761,811 

5,389,487 

SuPPLEivlijNTAL  FUNDS  -  Continued 
3.  Indirect  Allotments 


Tro j  ects 

Obligated, 

1938 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1939 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  1938-1939  (allot- 
ment  through  War  Department) :  Work  of 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  connection 
with  erosion-control  and  other  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  projects . 

$11,685,062 

$9,875,790 

PASSENGEH-CASHYING  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger  carrying 
vehicles  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  ($100,000)  as  is 
authorized  in  1939.  This  amount  ’.vill  permit  the  needed  replace- 
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merit  of  205  cars  at  a  net  average  cost  of  $488  each,  when  exchange 
allowances  are  taken  into  account.  No  increase  in  the  net  number 
of  cars  available  is  contemplated.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  be 
a  reduction  of  11  in  the  number  of  cars  contemplated  under  this 
estimate. 

The  authority  requested  is  necessary  because  the  cars  to  be 
replaced  have  been  operated  over  exceedingly  rough  country  roads, 
or  have  developed  serious  mechanical  defects,  so  that  their  continued 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  would  prove  uneconomical  and 
possibly  unsafe.  The  average  mileage  as  of  June  30,  1939  of  the 
cars  to  be  replaced  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  60,000  miles. 

In  the  experience  of  the  Bureau,  cars  cannot  be  operated  efficiently 
or  economically  beyond  this  mileage.  Therefore,  it  is  distinctly  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  work  to  turn  them  in  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  as  provided  for  herein. 

The  use  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  is  practically  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Bureau's  varied  activities 
throughout  the  country.  The  replacements  contemplated  in  these  esti¬ 
mates  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work  of  the  Service  in 
connection  with  its  Operations  and  Research  programs,  and  unless  these 
replacements  can  be  made  employees  '.vill  either  have  to  use  common 
carriers  or  personally-o’-ued  automobiles.  T^e  common  carrier  is  not 
v/ell  suited  to  this  work,  as  the  work  is  generally  performed  in  areas 
v;here  public  transportation  is  inadequate.  The  use  of  personally-owned 
cars,  by  reimbursement,  is  not  econom.ical  where  extensive  aud  continuous 
operation  is  involved,  such  as  is  true  in  this  work. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAIU)  RESOURCES, 
DEPARTIvIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE' 


This  appropriation  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carr:/ing  into 
effect  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  approved  February  29,  1936,  (16 
U.S.C.,  590g-590q^.  and  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  approved  April  7,  1938  (52  Stat,,  31-70). 


Direct  appropriation 
Reappropriation 

Total 


Appropriation 

Act 

1939 


$345,000,000 
(a)  155,000,000 

500,000,000 


Budge  t 
Estimate 
1940 

$415,000,000 
(h)  70,000,000 

485,000,000 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 

■h$  70, 000, 000 
-85,000,000 

-15,000,000 


(a)  The  reappropriation  of  $155,000,000  for  1939  consisted  of; 

1,  The  unohligated  halance  of  the  appropriation 
made  "by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act , 
fiscal  year  1936,  under  the  head  "Pajonents 
for  Agricultural  Adjustment"  (49  Stat,  1116),  .  $  39,000,000 


2,  The  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation 

made  by  section  12(a),  title  I,  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12, 

1933  (7  U.S.C.  612) .  71,000,000 

3,  The  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation 

made  by  section  2  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1937,  approved  March  19, 

1936  (49  Stat.,  1183) .  45,000,000 

Total  reappropriated,  1939  . .  155,000,000 


(b)  The  reapproju lat ion  of  C; '"0 ,000 , 000  for  1939  consists  of  the  unobli¬ 
gated  balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1938 
under  'Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" . 


The  foregoing  is  set  forth  in  tabular  form  in  Table  I,  which 
follows ; 
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tABLj;  I 

Source  of  funds  available  for  1938  and  1939  and 
as  estimated  for  1940 


Direct  appropriation  ,  , 
Provided  from  "Exports^ 
tion  and  Domestic  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Agricultur 
al  Commodities,  1937", 
Provided  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Con¬ 
sumption  of  AgricultuT' 
al  Commodities,  1938", 
Provided  from  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration"  . 

Provided  from  "Payments 
for  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment"  (1936)  ,  ,  . 
Provided  from  "Conserve^ 
tion  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Land  Eesourcefe 

1936-1937  . 

Provided  from  "Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Land  Resource^ 

1938"  . 

Total  available  , 
Deduct ; 

Funds  made  available 
but  not  used  ,  ,  , 
Transferred  to  "Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Agri4 
cultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938"  ... 
Reappropriated  to  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  . 

Transferred,  pursuant 
to  Sect  ion  202, 
Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  to 
"New  Uses  and  Mar¬ 
kets  for  Farm  Commo¬ 
dities,  Regional  Lab 
oratories  and  sur¬ 
veys"  (d) . 


1938 


$340,000,000 


1939 


$345,000,000 


92, 978, 552(a) 


17, 021 ,448 (a) 


50,000,000(aj  71,000,000(b 


500,000,000 

-70,000,000 

-1,000,000 

-25,500,000 


39,000,000(c 


45,000,000 


500,000,000 


Budget  esti- 
mate,  1940 


$415,000,000 


70, 000, 000(e) 


485,000,000 


-4,000,000 


-4,000,000 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


$70,000,000 


-71,000,000 

-39,000,000 

-45,000,000 

70,000,000 


-15,000,000 


1 
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1938 

1939 

Budget  esti¬ 
mate,  1940 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Transferred,  pursuant 
to  Section  201, 
Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  to 
"Adjustments  in 

Freight  Rates  for 

Farm  Products"  (d)  , 
Unobligated  balance  ,  , 

-  $70. 000. 000 ( 

-$78 ,500 

e)  - 

-$114,500 

-$36,000 

Total  obligated.  Con¬ 
servation  Program  , 

333,500,000 

495,921,500 

480,885,500 

-15,036,000 

(a)  Of  the  $160,000,000  comprised  in  these  three  amomts,  which  were 
provided  in  1938  to  supplement  the  direct  appropriation  of  $340,000,000, 
only  $90,000,000  was  actually  transferred,  as  needed,  from  "Exportation  and 
Domestic  Cons-umption  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  1937",  The  "balance  of 
$2,978,552  from  this  1937  appropriation  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  The 
"balance  of  $17,021,448  made  available  from  "Exportation  and  Domestic  Consump¬ 
tion  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  1938"  was  not  transferred  "but  was  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  for  which  the  money  was  originally  appro¬ 
priated, 

("b)  The  $50,000,000  made  availa'ble  in  1938  from  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration",  was  not  transferred  in  that  year  "but 
was  included  in  the  amount  of  $71,000,000  ma.de  availa'ble  to  supplement  the 
1939  direct  appropriation, 

(c)  This  $39,000,000  made  availa"ble  to  supplement  the  1939  direct 
appropriation,  represents  the  estimated  iinobdigated  "balance  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  appropriation  "Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment"  (1936), 

(d)  See  separate  schedules  and  explanatory  notes  under  this  item, 
which  follow,  covering  Regional  Laboratories  and  Adjustments  in  Freight  Rates, 

(e)  The  amount  estimated  to  be  made  available  in  1940  ($70,000,000) 
represents  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  the  1938  appropriation 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultura.l  Land  Resources"  after  the  transfer 
thereto  of  the  $90,000,000  as  sot  forth  in  (a)  above. 
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TABLE  II 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 

Item 

1938  :  1939 

1940  ;or  decrease 

Payments  to  farmers  for 

Conservation  Practices  ; 

under  Sections  7-17,' 

Act  of  EeL,  29,  1936, 

(a)$315,224,2l4(a)$456,765,208 

(a)$466,722,708 ;  $9,957,500 

Purchase  and  Removal  of 

Surplus  Agricultural 

Commodities,  Section 

12,  Act  of  Eeh,  29, 

1936  . 

-  •  25,000,000 

-  ;  -25,000,000 

AAA  Administrative  ex- 

pense,(D,C,  and 

field) . .  , 

15,132,959  12,442,962 

12,442,962:  - 

Allotments  and  transfers 

to  agencies  cooper- 

ating  and  assisting 

in  Agricultural  Ad- 

justment  Act  of  1938 

programs ,  as  shown 

hy  schedule  in  1940 

Budget  (p.  312)  and 

in  Committee  Print 

under  this  head  ,  ,  , 

3,142,827:  1,713,330 

1,719,830;  6,500 

Total  obligations. 

Conservation  Pro- 

gram . 

333,500,00Cj  495,921,500 

480,885,500  15,036,000 

Transferred  to  "Ad- 

* 

ministration  of  Agri— 

cultural  Adjustment 

Act  of  1938"  .... 

1,000,000:  - 

Reappropriated  to  Eeder- 

al  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 

poration  . 

25,500,000;  - 

Ronds  availo.hle  hut 

not  used  . 

70,000,000:  - 

Eor  Regional  Lahora^- 

torios 

-  :  4,000,000 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

• 

o 

o 

o 

• 

Eor  aidjustments  in 

Er eight  Rates  .... 

-  ;  78,500 

114,500  :  36,000 

Unobligated  balance  .  , 

70,000,000;  - 

. 

appropriation 

available  . 

500,000,000:  500,000,000 

485,000,000  :  15,000,000 

(o,)  Includes  expenses  of  county  associations  and  committees  of  farmers,  1938 » 
$26,692,310;  1939  (estimated) ,$33,000,000;  1940  (estimated)  ,$33,000,000. 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  Budget  contemplates  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows; 

(1)  To  continue  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  provision  of  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1938,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  the  preparar- 
tion  and  display  of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  State,  inter-, 
state,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States* 

(2)  To  eliminate  reference  to  the  funds  reappropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939;  and  to  substitute,  in  lieu  thereof,  authority  to  use 
during  1940  $70,000,000  of  the  "unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation 
made  under  this  head  by  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1938"* 

(3)  To  change  the  applicable  years  as  required, 

(4)  To  eliminate  reference  to  the  $100,000  made  available  in  the 
1939  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  a  survey  to  determine  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  regional  research  laboratories  authorized  by  sections  202(a)- 
202(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  for  the  reason  that 
this  work  will  bo  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  1939, 

(5)  To  substitute  "October  1"  for  "November  1"  in  limiting  pro¬ 
gram  compliance  periods,  since  it  will  facilitate  the  administration  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  programs  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  programs  beginning  October  1  and  ending  September  30  fit  in  better 
with  farming  operations  than  those  starting  and  ending  at  a  later  date. 

The  proposed  change  will  also  make  it  possible  for  payments  to  be  made 
earlier  in  the  year  in  such  sections, 

(6)  To  eliminate  the  proviso  relating  to  the  Cotton  Price  Adjust¬ 
ment  Program,  since  this  is  merely  a  reference  to  the  1937  program  and 

no  new  program  is  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year  1940, 

(7)  To  eliminate  the  proviso  relating  to  the  Naval  Stores  program, 
since  this  is  permanent  legislation, 

UOSK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  carrying  into  effect  programs  formu¬ 
lated  under  sections  7-17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  as  amended,  and  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  The 
purposes  of  these  programs  as  specified  in  Section  8  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  are  (l)  preservation  and  improvement  of 
soil  fertility;  (2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conservation  of  land; 
(3)  diminution  of  exploitation  and  v/asteful  and  unscientific  use  of 
national  soil  resources;  (4)  the  protection  of  rivers  and  harbors  against 
the  results  of  soil  erosion  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  navigability  of 
waters  and  water  courses  and  in  flood  control;  and  (5)  reestablish¬ 
ment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
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practicable  and  in  the  general  public . interest  *  of  the  ratio  between  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms  and  that  of  the  income 
per  person  not  on  farms  that  prevailed  during  the  five-year  period  August 
1909-July  1914,  inclusive,  as  determined  from  statistics  available  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  maintenance  of  such  ratio. 

In  attaining  these  objectives  the  Act  authorizes  payments  or  grants 
of  other  aid  to  producers,  including  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  measured 
by  (l)  their  treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or  a  part  thereof,  for 
soil  restoration,  soil  conservation,  or  the  prevention  of  erosion;  (2) 
changes  in  the  use  of  their  land;  (3)  their  equitable  share,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  normal  national  production  of  an;/  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  required  for  domestic  consiomption;  or  (4)  thcAr 
equitable  share,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  national 
production  of  any  commodity  or  commodities  required  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  adjusted  to  reflect  the  extent  to  which  their 
utilization  of  cropland  on  the  farm  conforms  to  farming  practices 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  spe¬ 
cified  in  section  7(a);  or  (5)  any  combination  of  the  above. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation  are  subject  to  allotment 
and  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricult^rre ,  pursuant  to  section  11 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  De^^ruary 
29,  1936  (16  U.S.C.  590g-5U0q),  Under  this  authority,  as  shown  in  the 
Budget  schedules,  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  and  to  a  number  of  other  bureaus  vuthin  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  transfer  to  other  Government  agencies 
which  have  been  called  upon  in  various  ways  to  facilitate  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conserve,! ion  program  and  other  related  activities  carried  on  in 
furtherance  of  those  same  general  aims  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  with  its  Washington 
and  field  organizations,  is  headed  by  an  Administrator,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  all  its  activities. 

For  the  administration  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
six  regional  divisions  have  been  established,  each  under  a  director  who 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  program  in  the 
geographical  area  ’-'ithin  his  division.  The  regional  headquarters  offices 
are  in  Washington  and  each  office  with  its  necessary  personnel  forms  a 
major  division  of  the  Administration  \vith  its  headquarters  setup. 

The  operation  of  the  program  in  each  State  is  accomplished  through 
a  State  committee.  The  State  committee  is  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  farmers  who  are  legal  residents  of  the  State  and  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  The  State  director  of  the  agriculture,! 
extension  service  is  an  ex  officio  memiber  of  the  State  committee.  The 
State  committees  a,dvise  on  general  policy  within  the  States,  a,ssist  in 
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the  farmulation  cf  programs,  and  recommend  the  specifications  for  soil- 
huilding  practices  to  he  included  in  the  program  for  the  State#  They 
also  hear  appeals  of  individual  farmers  from  the  decision  of  the 
county  committee,  approve  county  administrative  expenses,  and  otherwise 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  program  in  the  State# 

Each  State  office  is  in  charge  of  a  State  executive  officer  who, 
in  some  States,  is  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee#  The  State 
executive  officer  administers  the  program  vdthin  the  Sto.to  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  the  State  committee  and  instructions  from  the 
regional  director#  With  the  aid  of  his  office  force  he  examines 
acreage  allotments,  yields,  and  other  data,  keeps  on  file  material 
submmttcd  hy  county  committees  -and  in  most  States  has  charge  of  personnel 
engaged  in  ex.amining  a,pplications  for  payment  and  certifying  them  for 
payment#  After  applications  have  hocn  certified  for  payment  hy  the 
State  offices  they  are  forwarded  to  the  General  Acounting  Office  for 
preaudit  and  then  sent  to  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Treasury  Department 
where  checks  for  producers  are  made  out  and  nailed#  For  the  East 
Central  and  Northeast  Regions  the  examing,  preauditing,  and  disbursing 
activities  are  performed  in  Washington# 

The  programs  administered  in  each  county  are  administered  through 
county  agricultural  conservation  associations.  Local  farmers  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  program  constitute  the  membership  of  these  associo.tions# 

Within  the  counties  there  are  varied  numbers  of  community  units  of  the 
county  associations,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  county  and  the 
amovint  of  participation  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program#  The 
members  of  the  association  residing  in  a  community  elect  annually  a 
community  committee  of  not  more  than  three  members  nud  a  delegate  to 
the  county  convention.  Delegates  to  the  coionty  convention  elect 
annually  a  county  committee  of  not  more  than  three  members#  The  coimty 
committee  is  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  a  program 
in  a  county#  This  committee  selects  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and 
provides  for  the  employment  of  necessary  personnel#  In  many  counties 
the  county  agricultural  extension  agent  is  selected  as  secretary  to 
the  county  committee.  In  all  other  counties  he  serves  ex  officio  as  a 
member  of  the  county  committee#  The  community  committees  assist  the 
county  committee  in  carrying  out  educational  work  and  establishing 
acreage  allotments  and  normal  yields  for  farms  within  their  respective 
communities#  There  are  about  100,000  community  and  county  committeemen 
within  the  United  States#  These  committeemen  receive  compensation  from 
the  county  associations  on  a  per  diem  basis  when  actually  cmp)loycd.  The 
administrative  expenses  of  the  county  o,ssociations  arc  met  largely 
through  deductions  from  conservation  payments  made  to  nenbers  of  the 
association# 

In  planning  the  a,gricultural  conservation  program  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  and  the  type  of  program  which  could  be  developed  under  it  arc 
discussed  with  farmers  at  open  meetings#  Recommendations  and  suggestions 
of  farmers  and  farm  organization  leaders  who  attend  these  meetings  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  final  content  of  the  program# 
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1936  -  193^  Programs 

Under  the  programs  developed  for  1936  and  1937  two  general  types 
of  payment  were  made:  (l)  Class  I,  or  diversion  payments,  for  diverting 
land  from  soil-depleting  croos  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  uses  and 
(2)  Class  II,  or  soil- "building  payments ,  for  adopting  improved  farming 
practices  and  conservation  measures  on  the  farm.  Class  I,  or  diversion 
payments,  were  made  in  connection  with  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice, 
sug.-rcane,  sugar  beets,  flax  (1936  only),  and  a  group  of  crops  desig¬ 
nat'd  as  general  soil-depleting  crops.  This  group  of  crops  included 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax  (in  1937),  grain  sorghums,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  a  number  of  other  soil-depleting  crops.  For  each  cooper¬ 
ating  farm  where  these  crops  were  grown  the  county  committee  established 
a  base  or  normal  acreage  and  a  normal  yield. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  general  soil-depleting 
crops  the  farmer  qualified  for  payments  by  reducing  the  acreage  of  these 
crops  below  the  soil-depleting  base  established  for  the  farm  and  making  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  soil-con«erving  crops  or 
uses.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  cotton  a  farmer  could  qualify  for  a  payment 
of  5  cents  per  pound  of  the  normal  per-acre  yield  of  cotton  for  the  farm  for 
each  acre  of  the  cotton  base  acreage  diverted  from  cotton  to  soil-conserving 
crops  or  uses  up  to  35  percent  of  the  cotton  base  acreage.  In  the  case  of 
general  soil-depleting  crops  the  payment  rate  averaged  about  $10  per  acre 
for  each  acre  diverted  from  general  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserv¬ 
ing  crops,  up  to  15  percent  of  the  general  soil-depleting  base  acreage. 

Under  the  1936  and  1937  programs  diversion  payments  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  following  acreages  diverted  from  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  general  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops; 


Soil-depleting  base  Acreage  diverted 

(1,000  acres) 

1936  1937 

Cotton  -  9,479  7,646 

Tobacco -  39S  278 

Peanuts  134  92 

General  crops  ______  -21,760  18,147 

Total  -  31,766  26,363 


In  the  case  of  rice,  flax,  sugar  beets,  and  sugarcane  an  acreage 
of  soil-conserving  crops  or  uses  equal  to  not  less  than  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  base  acreage  of  that  crop  was  required  in  order  to 
qualify  for  payments,  and  payments  were  reduced  if  the  acreage  of 
these  crops  exceeded  the  base  acreage  established  therefor. 

The  estimated  amount  of  Class  I,  or  diversion  payments  (includ¬ 
ing  county  association  expenses  deducted  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
these  payments) ,  made  in  connection  with  the  several  soil-depleting 
bases  under  the  1936  and  1937  programs,  are  as  follows: 
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Scil-doplcting  Ttaso 


1956 

Cotton  ----------  86,9 

Tobacco  ---------  15,2 

Peanuts  ---------  1,3 

Rice  -----------  2,6 

Sugar  boots-  -  —  2,5 

Sugarcano  --------  ,6 

Flax  -----------  2.0 

General  crops  (corn,  ^vheat ,  etc,  )202,3 

Total,  Class  I  313,4 


Estimated  payments 
(millions  of  dollars) 

1937  (Preliminary) 

68,7 

11.2 

.7 

2.8 

3.0 

.7 

1/ 

128.8 

215.9 


l/  Included  in  general  crops  in  1937. 


Under  the  1936  and  1937  programs  Class  I,  or  soil-building  pay¬ 
ments,  were  made  to  assist  farmers  in  adopting  soil-building  practices 
such  as  the  seeding  of  soil-conserving  crops  (legumes  and  grasses) , 
growing  green  manure  and  cover  crops,  planting  and  maintaining  forest 
trees,  constructing  terraces,  liming  soils  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  soil-conserving  crops,  applying  phosphate  and  in  some 
cases  other  fertilizers  to  soil-conserving  crops,  and  adopting  wind 
and  water  erosion  control  measures  such  as  contour  farming,  pit  culti¬ 
vation,  stripcropping,  trashy  fallowing,  etc. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the 
more  important  soil-building  practices  were  carried  out  on  farms 
cooperating  in  the  1936  and  1937  programs: 


1936 


1937  (Preliminary) 


Seeding  legumes  and  grasses  (acres)-  30,300,000 

Growing  green  manure  8.nd  cover 

crops  (acres)  -----------  13,700,000 

Planting  forest  trees  (acres)  -  -  -  -  32,000 

liming  materials; 

Acres -  2,200,000 

Tons -  3,630,000 

•Applying  phosphates  (16^  ^2^5 
to  soil-conserving  crops): 

Acres - 1,011,000 

Tons -  150,000 

Constructing  terraces: 

Acres - 729,000 

1,000  feet -  146,000  l/ 

Improved  summer  fallowing  (acres)  -  -  3,584,000 


Other  erosion  control  practices  (acres)l ,281 ,000 


29,072,000 

12,287,000 

36,000 


4,990,000 


320,000 


294,000 

9,546,000 

6,823,000 


1/ 


Estimated  on  basis  of  an  average  of  200  feet  per  acre^ 
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It  is  estimated  that  Glass  payments  in  connection  with  soil- 
huilding  practices  totaled  $58,700,000  -under  the  1936  program  and  $79,000,000 
•under  the  1937  program. 

Payments  have  "been  made  availahle  also  to  assist  ranch  operators 
in  adopting  range-huilding  practices  designed  to  improve  the  stand  of 
gra,ss  and  prevent  erosion  on  range  l.ands  of  the  West,  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  extent  to  which  range-improving  practices  have 
been  adopted  on  ranches  cooperating  in  the  1936  and  1937  conservation 
programs  under  the  Soil  Conservation  e.nd  Domestic  Allotment  Act: 


De '\'elopment  of  stock  water  to  improve  dis¬ 
tribution  of  grazing: 

Constructing  earthen  dams,  tanks,  and 

reservoirs  (1,000  cu.  yds,)  ------- 

Digging  wells  (1,000  linear  feet)  -  -  -  -  - 
Developing  springs  or  seeps  (n-umber)-  -  -  - 
Reseeding  range  land; 

Natural  reseeding  by  deferred  grazing 
(1,000  acres)  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 
Natural  reseeding  by  limited  grazing 

(1,000  acres)-  ------------- 

Articificial  reseeding  (l,000  acra:^-  -  -  - 
Contour  fallowing  (1,000  acres)  ------ 

Ridging  ro-nge  land  (l,000  linear  feet)-  -  - 
Water  spreading  (l,000  linear  feet)  -  -  -  - 
Constructing  fences  to  improve  distribution 
of  grazing  (l,000  rods)  --------- 

Rodent  control  (l,000  acres)-  ------- 

Constructing  fire  gua.rds  (1,000  linear  feet) 
Other  practices  (l,000  acres)  ------- 


1936 

1937 

5,230 

31,383 

130 

166 

8,437 

11,640 

12,841 

2,365 

37 

81 

12 

60 

— 

19,957 

— 

3,253 

2,525 

1,567 

136 

3,583 

566 

13,094 

1 

1,679 

Payments  under  the  range  conservation  program  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,810,000  in  1936  and  $9,169,000  in  1937.  Approximately  37,500 
ranches  containing  about  155,000,000  acres  of  range  land  cooperated  in 
the  1937  program.  The  1936  range  conservation  program  was  not  formu¬ 
lated  until  late  in  the  year  and  was  not  applicable  throughout  the 
western  range  area.  This  largely  accounts  for  the  much  smaller  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  1936  program  than  in  the  1937  program. 

The  prodiicers  of  turpentine  and  rosin  have  been  assisted  during 
1936  and  subsequent  years  in  adopting  improved  turpentining  practices 
designed  to  conserve  the  forest  and  soil  resources  of  the  na'val-stor es 
producing  area.  The  conservation  practices  encouraged  under  the  naval 
stores  conservation  progr,am  have  included  the  cessation  of  v/orking 
of  small  trees,  limiting  the  height  to  which  trees  are  worked,  the 
adoption  of  improved  chipping  a,nd  streaking  practices,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  fire  prevention  measures.  Payments  under  the  naval  stores 
conservation  program  totaled  $466,000  in  1936  and  $359,000  in  1937. 

Payments  to  farmers  (including  payments  to  county  associations 
for  local  expenses)  in  connection  with  progr.ams  under  the  Soil  Con— 
sorv.ation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  totaled  approximately  $374,000,000 
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in  1936  and  $307,000,000  in  1937,  Payments  were  made  to  approximately 
3,880,000  producers  (including  landlords,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers) 
in  1936  and  3,744,000  in  1937,  Approximately  66  percent  of  the  crop¬ 
land  in  the  United  States  was  included  in  the  farms  cooperating  in  the 
1936  pr«dgram.  The  corresponding  percentage  for  1937  was  65  percent, 

1958  -  1939  Programs 

On  the  "basis  of  experience  in  connection  with  the  1936  and  1937 
agricultural  conservation  programs  and  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  form  of  the  conservation 
program  was  changed  somewhat  in  1938  and  continued  in  this  revised 
form  for  1939,  Under  the  1938  agricultural  conservation  program 
a,crea,go  allotments  were  cstahlished  for  cotton,  corn  in  the  commercial 
corn  area,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  flue-cured,  Burley,  fire-cured 
and  dark  air-cured,  cigar  filler  and  hinder,  and  Georgia-Plorida  Type 
62  tohanco.  An  a.llotmcnt  was  osta-hlished  also  for  general  soil- 
depleting  crons.  Under  the  1939  program  the  crops  for  which  sepanate 
allotments  arc  "being  csta'blishcd  are  the  same  as  for  1938,  except  that 
special  allotments  are  "being  csta"blishcd  for  commcrcia.l  vcgcta,"blos  in 
designated  commercial  areas.  Under  the  1938  and  1939  programs  payments 
in  connection  with  soil-depleting  crops  are  computed  on  the  "basis  of 
the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  allotments  esta"blished  for  these  crops. 

In  order  to  receive  the  entire  payments  computed  on  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  it  is  necossa-ry  for  the  producer  to  plant  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  these  acreage  allotments.  If  acreage  allotments  arc  exceeded, 
the  payment  for  the  farm  is  reduced  at  specified  rates  per  acre  or  per 
pound,  as  the  case  may  "be. 

Under  the  1938  and  1939  programs  payments  are  made  also  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  producers  in  carrying  out  soil-"building  practices 
similar  to  those  which  producers  were  encouraged  to  adopt  under  the 
1936  and  1937  progreims* 

Section  15  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
contains  a  formula  which  was  effective  for  the  first  time  in  1938  for 
apportioning  funds  availoUle  for  payments  among  the  several  commodities 
in  connection  with  which  payments  are  made  under  the  conservation 
program.  Under  this  formula,  foui"  factors  are  taken  into  consideration, 
each  factor  "being  given  eo^ual  weight.  These  factors  o.rc;  (l)  the 
average  acreages  planted  to  the  various  commodities  for  the  ten-year  period 
1928  to  1937,  including  the  acreage  diverted  from  production  under  the 
agricultura.l  adjustment  and  soil  conservation  programs;  (2)  the  value 
of  parity  price  of  the  production  from  the  allotted  acreages  of  the 
various  commodities  for  the  yca.r  with  respect  to  which  the  payment  is 
made;  (3)  the  average  acreage  plexntcd  to  the  various  commodities  during 
the  ton  yoa.rs  1928  tio  1937,  including  the  acreage  diverted  from  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  agricultural  adjustment  and  soil  conservation  programs, 
in  excess  of  the  allotted  acreage  for  the  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  payment  is  made;  and  (4)  the  value,  "based  on  average  prices  for  the 
preceding  ten  years,  of  the  production  of  the  excess  acreage  determined 
under  item  (3), 
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Section  15  further  provides  that  up  to  5  percent  of  the  fiinds 
appropriated  may  he  allocated  for  payments  with  respect  to  range  lands, 
noncrop  pasture  lands,  and  naval  stores. 

On  the  basis  of  the  funds  thus  allocated  to  each  commodity  a  rate 
of  payment  is  established  which,  on  the  basis  of  estimated  participation, 
will  result  in  payments  with  respect  to  ©.ch  commodity  which  equal  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  thereto.  The  next  following  tabulation  shows 
the  rates  of  payment  established  in  connection  with  the  1938  and  1939 
agricultural  conservation  programs. 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  pro¬ 
visions  under  which  marketing  quotas  applied  to  crops  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  harvested  in  1938  required  expenditures  to  be  made  in  setting 
and  enforcing  quotas,  collecting  penalty  taxes  on  marketings  in  excess 
of  allotments,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  holding  of  referenda 
for  applying  the  quota  provisions  in  the  1939-40  marketing  year  to 
crops  produced  in  1939,  This  activity  will  be  continued  at  least  on 
cotton  in  the  1940  fiscal  ye<?-r,  although  there  will  also  be  expense 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  continuing  work  in  refundments  of  excess 
taxes  paid  and  for  administration  which  may  become  necessary  in  conduct¬ 
ing  any  future  referenda  required  by  terms  of  this  title  and  in  carrying 
out  such  quotas  as  may  be  established  as  a  result  of  such  referenda. 

As  a  corollary  to  other  activities  of  the  Administration,  exhibits 
have  been  set  up  at  the  thirty-five  largest  State  fairs  in  thirty  States, 
These  exhibits,  which  give  visual  portrayal  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments 
of  tno  0o3a3er vation  Program,  have  been  found  of  great  value  in  informing 
city  poopj'j  as  well  as  farmers.  These  exhibits,  seen  by  approximately 
10,000/900  persons  in  the  past  year,  are  intended  again  to  be  shown  at 
important  fairs  during  the  fiscal  year  1940, 
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Comparison  of  rates  of  payment  under  the  1938 
and  1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 


Item 

1938 

1939 

Cotton  -  per  Ih* 

2M 

2.0^^ 

Corn  -  per  hu,  _____________ 

10 

9  (p 

Wheat  -  per  hu,  _____________ 

12  ^ 

(f: 

Potatoes,  early  -  per  hu,- 

5.4^ 

3  (j; 

Potatoes,  late  -  per  hu,  _________ 

3  (j: 

Peanuts  -  per  ton 

$4.00 

$3.00 

Eice  -  per  100  Ihs 

Tobacco  -  per  Ih,; 

12,5(2^ 

10  (j; 

Elue-cured  -  _________ 

1.0^^ 

0.8^ 

Burley  ---  -  ___________ 

0.5$^ 

Dark  _  ________________ 

1,53^ 

1,^ 

Cigar  filler  and  hinder-  _______ 

1,0^ 

Gecrgia-Elor ida  Type  62-  -  -  _  - - 

Commercia.1  vegctahle  Area.  A  l/  -  per  acre  - 

($1.50  2/ 

$1.50 

($1,25  3/ 

70^^^2/ 

Commercial  vegetables  outside  Area  A-per  acr 

e  $2,20  2/ 

($1.50 

(  70^2^2/ 

Commersial  orchards 

$2,00  2/ 

$2.00  2/ 

General  crops  -  Area  A  -  per  acre  -  -  -  - 

$1.25 

$1.10  4/ 

Soil-conserving  crops.  Area  A  -  per  acre- 
General  crops  and  soil-conserving  crops 

50^1^/ 

50^^$/ 

outside  Area  A  -  per  o.crc 

TO^il/ 

70^^  2/ 

Eestoration  land  -  per  o.cre  ------_ 

50^ 

Eange  a.nd  noncrop  po.sture  -  per  anim.a,!  unit 

$1.50  bj 

$1.50  5/ 

1  / 

“  Area  A  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  '.Tisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  ITorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  designated  counties  in  northwestern  Arkansas,  eastern  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  central  California, 

Payment  to  he  earned  hy  carrying  out  soil-huilding  practices, 

Sj/  Usual  rate  for  general  crops* 

4/  On  small  farms  (less  than  20  acres  of  soil-depleting  crops  other  than 
cotton)  this  pasnnent  may  he  earned  hy-  carrying  out  soil-huilding 
practices  rather  than  meeting  acreage  allotment, 

5/  This  rate  of  $1,50  per  animal  unit  is  an  o.verage  rate  for  the  United 
States,  The  procedure  followed  in  computing  the  po-yment  for  individual 
farms  or  ranchos  varies  somcwho.t  hy  States  and  regions*  In  the 
mountodn  range  States  the  payment  is  3  cents  per  acre,  plus  75  cents 
per  animal  unit  of  grazing  capacity.  In  most  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
North  Central  States  the  rate  is  2  cents  per  'acre  plus  $1,00  per  anima.l 
.  unit  of  grazing  capacity.  In  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  the  pay¬ 
ment  is  computed  at  a  flat  rate  per  acre  of  pasture  land  cligihlc  for 
payment*  All  payments  computed  in  connection  withiange  and  noncrop 
pasture  land  arc  ca.rncd  hy  ca.rrying  out  soil-huilding  .and  rangc-huilding 
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COKSERVATIOK  A^'D  USE  01  AQHIQTOUKAI  .MJ  BESOURCES.  DEPABTMEKT  OF  AGEICULTUEE 

V  A.  KE¥  USES  AND  MARKETS  EOR  EAElV'  COMMODITIES,  REGIONAL 

laboratories,  and  surveys 

Appropriation  Act,  1939 . .  $4,000,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  4,000,000  (a) 


(a)  Allotment  pursuant  to  Sec.  202(a)  -  (e)  A.  A.  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat, 
31-70),  from  "Cons  3r\-ation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources, 
Department  of  Agricu-lture" ,  provided  by  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

( Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Northern  regional 

laboratory. ............. 

$950,000 

$960,000 

+$10,000 

2.  Eastern  regional 

laboratory . . 

950,000 

960,000 

+10 , 000 

3.  Southern  rej_;ional 

laboratory. . . 

-  - 

950,000 

960,000 

+10,000 

4.  Western  regional 

laboratory . . 

_  _ 

950,000 

960,000 

+10 , 000 

5.  Surveys . . .  ........ 

-  - 

100,000 

-  - 

-  100,000 

6.  General  adra’’ ni  ■;Ur'’tive 

expenses . .  .... 

100,000 

160,000 

+60 , 000 

Total  appropriation.  . .  . 

— 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

(1) 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

(l)  Uhile  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  total  allotment  for  the  re¬ 
gional  laboratory  activity,  completion  of  the  survey,  to  determine  locations 
for  the  laboratories  and  scope  of  investigations,  as  authorized  in  the  1939 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  will  release  $100,000  for  allocation  for  the 
research  program  contemplated  by  the  authorizing  Act.  This  will  permit  1940 
allocations  of  $960,000  for  each  regional  laboratory  and  $160,000  for  the 
central  planning,  supervision,  coordination  and  administration  of  the  program 
in  its  entirety  in  Uashington,  including  ser'/icc  and  control  functions,  such 
as  purchasing,  auditing  and  accounting,  personnel  administration,  etc.  These 
will  be  essential  as  the  construction  activities  and  the  planning  and  organiz¬ 
ing  of  the  research  program  get  under  way.  The  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  buildings  will  be  completed  and  the  contracts  awarded 
before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  so  that  actual  construction  and 
equipping  of  the  laboratories  will  be  in  full  progress  during  the  fiscal  year 
1940,  with  the  probability  that  the  laboratories  will  be  completed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 
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TJOEK  UNDER  THIS  APPEOPRIATION 

General*  —  Under  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  establish,  equip,  and 
maintain  four  regional  research  laboratories,  one  to  be  in  each  of  the  four 
major  farm  producing  areas  of  the  country.  The  research  to  be  conducted  at 
the  new  laboratories  will  attack,  through  science  and  technology,  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  developing  new  uses  and  new  and  extended  outlets  and  markets  for 
the  main  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  these  four  areas  designated 
as  the  Northern,  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Uestern.  This  research  will  be 
carried  on  by  Government  experts  in  the  many  branches  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  who  will  cooperate  with  industries,  institutions,  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Plans  and  specifications  for  these  laboratories  are 
being  prepared  and  construction  on  all  four  will  be  started  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1939, 

1.  Northern  Regional  Laboratory,  Peoria,  Ill.  —  In  this  labora¬ 
tory,  which  serves  the  States  of  the  Northern  area,  including  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Nebraska, 

North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  the  commodities  to  be  given  primary 
consideration  are  corn,  wheat,  and  agricultural  wastes.  Basic  research 

on  industrial  fermentation,  power  alcohol,  starch,  oil,  cellulose,  and 
other  constituents  and  derivatives  of  these  commodities  will  be  carried  on, 
as  well  as  investigations  leading  toward  new  uses  and  markets  for  these 
surplus  commodities  themselves. 

2.  Eastern  Regional  Laboratory,  Philadelphia  (area),  Pa.  —  Re¬ 
search  work  will  be  conducted  by  this  laboratory  on  problems  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  in  the  Eastern  region,  which  includes  the  States  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary laud,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Veimont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The  commodities  to  be 
given  primary  consideration  in  the  Eastern  area  are  tobacco,  milk  products, 
apples,  white  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Basic  research  on  these  com¬ 
modities  will  deal  with  such  constituents  as  starch,  protein,  and  fruit 
and  milk  sugars,  as  well  as  studies  looking  toward  the  development  of 

new  uses  and  markets  for  the  commodities  themselves. 

3.  Southern  Regional  Laboratory,  Nevf  Orleans,  La.  —  Research  work 
will  be  conducted  by  this  laboratory  on  problems  in  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Southern  region,  which  includes  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  OklaJioraa,  South  Carolina,  and 
TexaSf.  The  first  research  projects  will  deal  with  the  most  important 
surplus  commodities  of  the  Southern  region,  which  are  cotton,  sweetpotatoes, 
and  peanuts.  Basic  research  on  the  cotton  fiber  (lint)  will  be  carried 

on  tovrard  extendin.g  its  textile  utilization  and  the  opening  of  new  in¬ 
dustrial  uses  for  cotton.  Basic  research  on  constituents  of  these  com¬ 
modities  such  as  starch,  cellulose,  protein,  and  oil  will  be  carried  on, 
as  well  as  studies  looking  toward  the  development  of  new  uses  and  markets 
for  the  commodities  themselves. 
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4,  Western  Regional  La^orai^ory ,  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  —  This 
laboratory  will  deal  with  agricultural  problems  of  the  Western  region, 
which  includes  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  surplus  commodities  of  the  Western  region  are  wheat,  white  pota¬ 
toes,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  fruits  other  than  apples,  and  their  processing 
wastes.  Basic  research  on  constituents  common  to  these  commodities,  for 
example,  starch,  proteins,  and  biologies  such  as  vitamins,  plant  hormones, 
enzymes,  etc.,  will  be  carried  on,  as  well  as  studies  looking  toward  the 
development  of  new  uses  and  markets  for  the  surplus  commodities  themselves. 

5,  Surveys.  —  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  authority 
contained  in  the  1939  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  a  Survey  Committee, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  charged  with  and 
has  conducted  a  survey  of  all  research  activities  relating  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  utilization  of  agricultural  products  in  the  four  regional  areas  to 
be  served  by  the  new  research  laboratories  and  reported  its  findings  to 
the  Department.  This  undertalcing  included  a  survey  of  the  research  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
State  experiment  stations,  educational  institutions,  privately  endowed 
research  institutions,  commercial  consulting  research  laboratories,  and 
the  laboratories  maintained  by  industries  based  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
utilization  of  agricultural  raw  materials.  The  Committee  assembled  facts 
bearing  upon  the  suitability  of  many  proposed  laboratory  locations  and 
made  a  recommendation  thereon  to  the  Department.  This  recommendation 
was  used  in  reaching  a  final  decision  in  regard  to  the  locations  decided 
upon.  The  Committee  also  has  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  submitted 
early  in  the  year,  recommendations  to  the  Department  as  to  the  scope  of 
investigations  to  be  undertaken  in  these  laboratories,  and  as  to  ways  in 
which  the  research  recommended  may  be  coordinated  with  other  activites  in 
the  sane  field. 

6,  General  Administration.  —  This  project  covers  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  supervisory  work  necessary  for  the  planning  of  the  research  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  proper  central  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  four 
regional  research  laboratories.  It  provides  for  salaries,  supplies, 
travel,  and  other  necessary  expenses  for  the  employees  engaged  in  this 
administrative  and  supervisory  work  who  are  stationed  at  the  Washington 
headquarters. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICLES 

It  is  estimated  that  four  passenger- carrying  automobiles  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  four  new 
regional  laboratories.  Section  202  (c)  of  the  Act  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary,  in  carrying  forward  this  new  activity,  "to  cooperate  v/ith 
other  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  States,  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  other  State  agencies  and  institutions, 
associations,  universities,  scientific  societies,  and  individuals,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe."  In  the  fiscal  year  1940 
it  is  expected  that  one  automobile  will  be  necessary  at  each  of  the  new 
regional  laboratories  to  enable  the  director  and  technical  assistants  to 
effectuate  the  contacts  and  cooperations  authorized  in  Section  202  (c)  of 
the  Act  quoted  above.  The  cars  to  be  purchased,  of  course,  are  subject  to 
the  limitation  of  $750  maximum  cost  applicable  to  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
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CONSERVATION  AMD  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LANS  RESOURCES,  EEPART^EENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
B.  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  EREIC-HT  RATES  EOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $78, 500(a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  114, 500(a) 

Increase  .  36,000 


(a)  Allotment,  pursuant  to  Sec.  20l(a)-(d)  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat.  31-70)  from 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources, 
Department  of  Agriculture",  provided  "by  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act. 


PROJECT  STATEi/iENT 


Project 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940  i 
(Estimated*) 

Adjustments  in  freight  rates  for 
farm  products  . 

$78,500 

$114,500  : 

Increase 


+  $36,000(1) 


(l)  While  no  increased  appropriation  is  involved,  it  is  estimated  that 
$114,500  will  he  reqiiired  in  1940  to  finance  on  a  full  year  basis  the  work 
required  in  investigations  of  freight  rates  and  practices  under  Section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  This  work  has  been  inaugurated 
during  recent  months.  The  broader  research  aspects  have  bean  assigned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  service  and  case  investigations 
to  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements,  and  the  legal  work 
to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Section  20l(a)~(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
authorizes  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  to  make  complaint  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  rates  and  practices  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  farm  products,  to  investigate  freight  rates  and  prac¬ 
tices  affecting  the  public  interest,  and  to  make  available  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  the  cooperation,  records,  services,  and  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  coopero.tion  involves  the  gathering 
and  presenting  of  basic  data  on  the  economic  effects  of  existing  or  proposed 
rates  on  agriculture  and  other  matters.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  assist  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  making  complaint,  to  appear 
as  a  party  to  a  complaint,  and  to  prosecute  cases  before  the  Commission. 
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The  policy  of  Congress  as  outlined  in  this  Act  is  to  assist 
farmers  to  obtain,  insofar  as  practicable,  parity  prices  for  commodities 
specified  and  parity  income  and  to  assist  consumers  to  obtain  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  steady  supply  of  such  commodities  at  fair  prices.  One  means 
of  achieving  parity  of  agriculture  with  other  groups  in  the  economy 
is  to  secure  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  farm  products.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  spread  betv;een  farm  prices  and  retail 
prices  and  thus  yield  benefit  to  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

The  farmer's  income  is  affected  by  the  prices  he  pays  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  living,  as  well  as  the  prices  he  receives  for  his  market¬ 
ings.  The  prices  he  pays  are  influenced  by  the  transportation  charges 
on  equipment  and  supplies  used  on  the  farm.  Thus  a.s  producer  and  as 
consumer  he  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  level  and  structure  of  trans¬ 
portation  rates. 

Moreover,  a  study  of  transporation  rates  and  charges  must  be 
concerned  with  the  factors  which  affect  them,  namely,  value  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  financial  structure  and 
policies,  instability  of  the  national  economy,  etc. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  in  the  national  economy 
between  farm  prices  and  income,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  nonagricultural 
prices  and  income,  on  the  other,  the  average  level  of  freight  rates 
must  be  as  lo\v  as  possible  and  must  be  flexible  to  conform  to  unsettling 
conditions  arising  from  business  cycle  fluctuations,  shifts  in  the 
foreign  trade,  uncertain  growing  conditions,  and  other  factors  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  farmers.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Department's 
study  should  be  concerned  v/ith  both  the  short-term  and  long-run  aspects 
of  transporation,  ?;ith  the  definite  objective  of  formulating  policies 
designed  to  integrate  more  satisfactorily  transportation  rates  and 
charges  into  the  needs  not  only  of  agriculture  but  of  the  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  organization. 

Certain  facts  are  known  but  their  effect  upon  the  economy  has 
not  been  analyzed  or  measured  adequately.  Dor  example,  certain  rates 
have  been  raised  and  others  lowered  in  recent  yearns  but  there  is  no 
exact  information  as  to  their  effects  upon  prices,  income,  land  values, 
location  of  producing  areas,  channels  of  trade,  etc. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OE  AORICULTURAL  LAND  RSSOTJRCES, 

DEPARTMENT'  OE  AGRICULTURE^ 

C.  ADMINISTRATION  OE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OE  1938 

Section  391  (U)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat . 
31-70),  approved  Eehruary  16,  1938,  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938,  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  1938  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  ("Conservation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture"),  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  including  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  latter  Act 
relating  to  crop  insurance. 

This  amount  was  authorized  to  carry  out  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  not  provided  for  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

Of  the  $5,000,000  authorized,  $1,000,000  was  obligated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1938  as  follows: 


Eederal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation . $681,353 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration .  287,874 

Office  of  Solicitor .  19,129 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations .  115 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering .  11,529 


1,000,000 
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j  PEICE  ADJUSTMSNT  ACT  OF  1938 

Appropriation,  1939  (Work  Relief  and  Public 


Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938)  .  $212,000,000(a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . . . 

Decrease  .  .  .  212,000,000 


(a)  This  appropriation  was  authorized  by  Sec,  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  it  was  speci¬ 
fically  provided  bj''  Sec,  501  of  the  Work  Relief 
and  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938  and 
made  available  thereby  until  expended, 

PROJECT  STATEiviERT 


*  Project 

1938 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Administration  of  Price  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  Department 
of  Agriculture  . 

— 

$212,000,000 

— 

-^212,000,000  (1) 

DECREASE 


(l)  There  is  a  reduction  of  $212,000,000  in  this  item  for  1940,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  these  Estimates  carry  no  new  money  for  parity  payments  to 

farmers  for  the  fiscal  year  1940, 

As  indicated  by  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  however,  the 
$212,000,000  appropriaticn  therein  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  is 
made  available  until  expended.  The  1940  Budget  schedules  shov;  this  entire 
amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  during  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940 
under  the  following  items; 


Item 


Estimated  obli-  Estimated  obli- 

gations,  1939  gations,  1940 


Allotted  to  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Adr-ini  strati  on: 

Parity  payments  ,  . 

Administrative  expenses,  D,  C, 

and  field  . . . 

Allotments  and  transfers  to  agencies 
cooperating  and  assisting  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  pro- 
groms  as  shown  in  schedule  in  1940 
Budget  (p,  314)  and  in  Committee 

Print  under  this  head  ,  * . 

Totod  obligations  ,  .  . 


$45,000,000  (a) 
1,400„000 


46,400,000 


$163, 500, 000(a) 
1,609,000 


491,000 

165,600,000 


(a)  Includes  expenses  of  county  a,ssociations  and  committees  of  farmers  1939 
(estimated)  $1.475.000;  1940  ('estimated)  ^1.500.000. 
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WORK  U^DER  inis  APPROPRIATrOR 


The  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (Section  501,  Title  V,  of  the 
Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938  -  16  U^S.C. 
590g-590q,  52  Stat,  31-70,  819-820)  appropriated,  to  be  available  -until 
expended,  the  sum  of  $212,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  parity  payments  to  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  (in  the 
commerical  corn-producing  area),  rice,  and  toba.cco  for  sale  during  the 
marketing  year  ended  January  31,  1939,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

The  Act  requires  that  one-half  of  this  s-om  shall  be  apportioned 
among  such  commodities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  303 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  and  one-half  apportioned 
among  such  commodities  in  the  same  proportion  that  funds  available  for 
sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  would  be  allocated  to  such  commodities  in  connection 
with  the  1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  on  the  basis  of  stand¬ 
ards  set  forth  in  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938. 


Payments  with  respect  to  any  commodity  will  be  made  upon  the 
normal  yield  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  commo¬ 
dity  under  the  1939  agricultural  conservation  program  and  will  bo  made 
v/ith  respect  to  a  fa.rm  only  in  the  event  tho-t  the  acreage  planted  to 
the  commodity  for  harvest  on  the  fo.rn  in  1939  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  commodity  under  the  program. 

The  rate  of  payment  with  respect  to  any  commodity  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  by  v/hich  the  average  farm  price  of  the  commodity  is  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
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THE  SUGAE  ACT  OF  1937 

Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  ...  $48,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .......  .  52, OOP ,000 (a) 

Decrease  .  »  .  16,000,000 

(a)  Together  with  $16,000,000  of  the  unohligated  "balance 
of  the  appropriation  provided  under  this  head  "by 
Public  Res.  78,  75th  Congress  (52  Stat.  27), 
approved  Feb.  4,  1938, 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  : 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Administration  of  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  including  condil 
tional  paannents  to  siogarl 
growers . .  .  : 

Unobligated  balance (reap-  : 
propriated  in  1940) •  .  . ; 

$24,000,000 

-!-16,000,000 

$48,000,000 

$48,000,000 

-16,000,000 

-16,000,000(1) 

Total  appropriation  , . ; 

40,000,000 

48,000,000 

32,000,000 

-16,000,000(1) 

DECREASE 

(l)  While  this  is  an  apparent  reduction  of  $16,000,000  below  the 
1939  appropriation,  since  an  unobligated  balance  of  $16,000,000  from  the 
1938  appropriation  is  made  available  for  administering  the  Sugar  Act  in 
1940,  there  is  actually  no  change  in  working  funds, 

CHAEGE  IE  LANGUAGE 

Incidental  to  the  Budget  proposal  to  use  $16,000,000  from  the  un- 
obligo,ted  balance  of  the  appropriation  provided  by  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  February  4,  1938,  for  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act,  appropriate 
change  has  been  made  in  the  language  of  this  paragraph, 

WORK  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  approved  September  1,  1937  (50  Stat,  903- 
916),  which  has  for  its  objects; 

(l)  The  establishment  of  quotas  and  allotments  regulating  the 
supply  of  sugar  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States 
from  all  sugar-producing  areas  supplying  the  United  States  market. 
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(2)  The  making  of  conditional  payments  with  respect  to  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
grown  on  farms  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  conditioned 
upon  (a)  the  elimination  of  child  labor;  (b)  payment  of  fair  and 
equitable  wages  to  field  laborers;  (c)  adjustment  of  the  production  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  on  each  farm  to  the  amount  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  farm's  proportionate  share  of  the  corresponding  sugar  market 
quota;  (d)  in  the  case  of  processor-growers,  the  payment  to  other 
growers  from  whom  they  purchase  sugar  beets  and  sugorcane  of  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  such  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane;  and  (e)  the 
carrying  out  of  approved  farming  practices  for  preserving  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  for  preventing  soil  erosion# 

(3)  The  making  of  surveys  and  investigations  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  and  also  the  making  of  recommendations  in  accord¬ 
ance  therewith  v/ith  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts 
betv/een  the  producers  and  processors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  laborers  and  producers 
of  sugar  bests  and  sugarcane. 

The  Sugar  Division  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act, 

Section  502(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  authorizes  an  appropri- 
a.tion  of  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  its  administration.  The  fxmds 
provided  thereunder  are  subject  to  allotment  and  transfer  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  Section  502(b)  of  the  Act,  Under 
this  authority,  allotments  as  shown  in  the  Budget  have  been  made  to  the 
Sugar  Division  and  to  other  Government  agencies  which  have  been  called 
upon  to  facilitate  the  sugar  program. 

Tax  Receipts 

The  expenditures  necessary  for  implementing  the  sugar  program 
are  offset  by  receipts  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
arising  out  of  the  sugar  tax,  amounting  to  $30,569,130  in  1938  l/  and 
estimated  at  $61,700,000  for  1939  and  at  $62,200,000  for  1940,  as  shown  by 
statement  Ho,  1,  the  1940  Budget,  page  A-4, 


Uiue  months  only;  Fiscal  year  1938  collections  include  only  taxes 
on  that  part  of  the  sugar  marketed  for  consumption  between  September 
1,  1937  and  May  31,  1938,  which  was  manufactured  subsequent  to  Sept¬ 
ember  1,  1937,  the  date  of  approval  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
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EXFORTATIOE  AW  DOMl^STlC  COKSUI€^TIOIj  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES,  DSPARTi\3I^T  OR  AGRICULTURE 

(Section  32,  Act  of  August  24,  1935) 


Appropriation,  1939  .  $  144,024,893 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  .  90 , 000,000 

Decrease  .  54,024,893 


This  is  a  permanent  appropriation  made  hy  Section  32  of  the  Act 
approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  which  makes  available  for  the 
purposes  of  that  section  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  customs  receipts  of  the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  estimate 
for  1940,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  customs  receipts  of  the  calendar 
year  1938. 


PROJECT  STATEIvIElvT 


Item 

1938 

.1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Programs  to  encourage 
exportation  and  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of 
agricultural  products 
by  diversion  of  com¬ 
modities  and  products 
thereof  . 

$9,460,616 

$11,927,332 

$18,183,389 

/ 

+$6,256,057  (1) 

.‘hirchase ,  removal  and 
distribution  for  re¬ 
lief  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities 

44,809, 138 

64,535,000 

69,535,000 

+5,000,000  (1) 

Payments  for  Cotton 

Price  Adjustment  pur¬ 
suant  to  Third  Defi¬ 
ciency  Act,  fiscal 
year  1937  . 

65,000,000(2 

65,000,000(2) 

-65,000,000  (1) 

Administrative  expenses 
(D.C.  and  Eield)  in¬ 
cluding  expenses  of 
agencies  cooperating  . 
and  assisting  in  the 
programs,  as  shovm  in 
1940  Budget  (pp.315, 
323)  and  in  Committee 
Print  under  this  head. 

1,817,299 

2,562,561 

2,281,611 

-280,950  (1) 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

4,010,161 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation 
available  . 

125,097,214 

144,024,893 

90,000,000 

-54,024,893  (l) 

i 
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INCREASES  AlID  DECREASES 

(1)  Despite  the  deerease  of  $54,024,893  in  this  approprio.tion 
caused  hy  the  decrease  in  c^istoms  receipts  during  1938,  $11,256,057 
additional  is  available  for  1940  for  carrying  into  effect  the  programs 
contemplated  under  this  title.  A  decrease  of  $65,280,950,  made  up  by 
completion  of  transfers  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Payments,  under  authority  of  the  Third  De¬ 
ficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1937,  and  by  decrease  in  administrative 
e:}^enses  due  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  work  in  connection  v.dth 
those  payments,  makes  availa-blo  the  greater  sum  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940  for  o:<portation  and  diversion,  as  v/ell  as  surplus  purchase  and 
removal  from  normal  trade  channels,  despite  the  reduction  in  total 
available  appropriation. 

(2)  Includes  payments  for  expenses  of  county  associations 

and  committees  of  farmers,  1938,  $527,530;  1939  ( estimated),  $1,025,000, 

Up  to  January  1,.  1939,  programs  Imve  been  approved  involving 
estimated  obligations  of  $65,838,650  during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  of 
v/hich  $59,134  ,  900  has  been  obligated  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities  under  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  programs  and  then  distributed  to 
relief  agencies.  These  programs,  including  the  direct  expenditures 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Corporation,  involve  the  diversion  to  byproducts  of 
cotton  products,  peanuts,  v/alnuts,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetables  and  tobacco;  encouragement  of  the  exportation  of 
v,heat,  flour,  tobacco,  and  nuts;  and  the  purchase  for  donations  to 
relief  agencies  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  miscellaneous  fruits, 
vegetables,  grain,  and  cotton  products. 

^/ORK  Ul'IDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Under  this  appropriation  programs  have  been  formulated  (l)  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  by  the  payment  of  benefits  in  connection  v/ith  the  e:portation 
thereof  or  of  indemnities  for  losses  incurred  in  connection  v/ith  such 
exportation  or  by  payments  to  producers  in  connection  v/ith  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  part  of  any  agricultural  commodity  required  for 
domestic  consumption;  (2)  to  encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of 
such  commodities  or  byproducts  by  diverting  tix;m,  through  the  payment 
of  benefits  or  indemnities  or  by  other  means,  from  the  normal  clTa.nnels 
of  trade  and  commerce;  and  (3)  to  reestablish  farmers’  purchasing  pov/er 
by  making  payments  in  connection  v.dth  the  normal  production  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements,  v/hich  ad¬ 
ministers  the  surplus  removal  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  analyzes  the  economic  situation  of  the  va.rious 
commodities,  and  on  the  basis  thereof,  proscribes  conditions  of  pur¬ 
chase  v/hich  arc  recommended  to  the  Sccrctcury  of  Agriculture,  Upon 
kis  approva.l  of  those  recommendations,  dii’ections  for  carrying  out 
the  program  are  given  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Coiporation. 
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Miereas  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements  functions 
as  a  planning  agency  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  the  Corporation 
acts  as  a  purely  operating  unit  to  effect  the  purchase  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  commodities  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Unregulated  competitive  shipment  of  certain  agricultural  products 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  milk,  and  truck  crops  means  that  over- 
supplies  follov/  scarcities  on  the  same  market  from  day  to  day,  tHaen 
the  market  is  over  supplied  prices  drop  to  the  point  at  which  the  grov;cr 
may  not  obtain  a  return  sufficient  even  to  pay  his  marketing  costs,  let 
alone  his  producing  cost.  The  glut  may  be  so  grea.t  that  the  goods 
cannot  be  sold  even  at  ruinously  low  prices  and  are  completely  v/asted. 

Too  small  a  supply,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  a  wide  sv;ing  and  a 
sudden  and  unreasonable  increase  in  the  prices  the  consumer  pays.  This 
tends  to  discourage  consumer  demand  for  the  products  concerned.  In  the 
long  run  the  consumer  v;ho  is  assured  of  a  steadjr  supply  of  farm  goods  at 
uniform  prices  is  better  off  than  if  he  profits  temporarily  by  lov; 
prices  that  injure  producers  and  then  has  to  pay  extremely  high  prices 
v;hcn  the  supply  is  inadequate. 

Marketing  costs  are  rcla.tivoly  inflexible.  Packaging,  freight,  and 
simila-r  charges  arc  about  the  same,  per  unit  of  produce  marketed,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  price  that  the  produce  brings.  tHien  the  price  falls  too  lov; 
the  grov;er  has  little  or  nothing  remaining  vhen  the  marketing  costs  are 
paid,  '"hen  prices  are  too  high  the  consumer  is  unable  to  purchase  the 
same  volume  of  goods  that  he  v;ould  purcliase  if  prices  were  reasonable, 

Ste.bilizing  supplies  and  prices  at  a  balanced  level  benefits  both 
grov;er  and  consumer  and  prevents  v/astc  of  the  product.  This  stabilization 
through  adjustment  of  shipments  to  market  demand  has  been  the  princiioal 
objective  of  marketing  programs  undcrtalccn  throu.gh  cooperative  group 
action  by  producers  over  a  period  of  more  tlxvn  tv/enty  years.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  with  proper  adjustment  of  shipments  to  dema.nd  it  is 
possible  to  market  a  greater  quantity  of  a  given  product  over  a  marketing 
season  at  a  price  fair  to  consumers  yet  more  remunerative  to  grov;ors  than 
if  the  crop  v;ere  dum^oed  on  the  market  v/ithout  regulation  and  v;ithau.t  regard 
to  vliat  the  market  can  take  at  a  given  time. 

Stabili  zing  supplies  and  prices  and  avoiding  viaste  by  balancing 
shipments  to  demand  has  been  the  fundamental  urinciple  of  marketing 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  for  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  market  expa,nsion  and  svirplus  removal  programs  are  the 
most  pro,ctical  moo.ns  of  supplementing  the  efforts  of  producers  and  their 
marketing  organizations  to  prevent  excess  supplies  of  farm  products  from 
leading  to  farm-price  collapses,  v;a.stc  of  supplies,  and  eventually  to 
unemployment  in  the  cities. 
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In  order  to  utilize  surpluses  of  fam  products  and  yet  dispose  of 
them  in  such  manner  that  disastrous  farm-price  reductions  v'ould  he 
avoided,  agricultural  legisla.tion  enacted  since  March.,  1933,  has  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pov/ers  for  bringing  about  the  "o:q3ansion 
of  markets  and  removal  of  surplus  agricultural  products". 

Three  typos  of  surplus  removal  programs  have  boon  in  effect:  (l) 
those  for  encouraging  increased  domestic  and  c:^ort  demand  for  farm 
products;  (2)  those  for  diverting  such  commodities  into  ncu,  or  byproduct, 
or  lovr-valuc  uses;  and  (3)  those  for  diverting  such  products  from  normal 
trade  channels  by  purchasing  them  for  relief  distribution. 

One  of  the  most  important  surplus  diversion  programs  for  encouraging 
increased  domestic  and  c:5piort  demand  v;as  the  1935  cotton  price  adjustment 
plan  put  into  effect  in  August,  1955,  which  continued  throughout  1938. 

Another  important  export  encouragement  operation  is  the  program  to 
export  100  million  bushels  of  v/heat  in  the  form  of  grain  and  flour,  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939.  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  been  purchasing  exportable  grades  of 
v/hcat  at  domestic  prices  and  soiling  to  exporters  for  shipment  to  foreign 
markets  at  vrorld  prices.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  entered  into  agreements  v/ith  millers  to  encourage  the  o:q)ortation  of 
v;hcat  in  the  form  of  flour  by  paying  an  indemnity  corresponding  to  the 
difference  botvfoon  domestic  and  foreign  flour  prices  for  sales  abroaxl. 

At  the  present  time  this  program  is  being  conducted  in  part  v/ith  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935, 
and  in  part  by  section  12  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act, 

Other  programs  have  been  formulated  to  encourage  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  commodities  under  the  provisions  of  Section  32,  and  a 
number  of  programs  have  been  considered  in  addition  to  those  v/hich  were 
put  into  effect.  In  many  instances  a  careful  analysis  of  the  proposals 
in  conference  vdth  their  proponents  indicated  that  export  subsidies 
v/ould  not  bo  effective  in  regaining  lost  foreign  markets  or  expanding 
existing  or  nev/  ones,  and  that  in  some  instances  such  subsidies  might 
seriously  endanger  existing  foreign  outlets,  some  of  v/hich  have  been 
expanding  as  a  result  of  the  trade  agreement  program. 

Programs  for  removing  surpluses  by  finding  and  developing  nev/ 
foreign  and  domestic  outlets  and  uses  have  been  operated  for  the  most 
part  through  agreements  between  agricultural  groups  and  the  Secretar’y 
of  Agriculture.  Under  these  agreements  the  agricultural  groups  have 
been  authorized  to  acquire  specified  quantities  of  surplus  commodities 
at  stipulated  prices  and  to  divert  these  supplies  to  now  outlets  or 
uses.  The  difference  bctv/ccn  the  cost  of  the  commodity  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  group,  |)lus  incidental  handling  costs,  and  the  selling  jjrico  for 
diversion  uses  has  boon  paid  from  Section  32  funds. 

Surplus  diversion  programs  of  this  tjqxo  which  have  boon  in  opera¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  v/hoat  and  flour  program  already  referred  to, 
include  the  exportation  of  dark  types  of  tobacco  to  the  European 
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coimtrics;  Mid  the  diversion  of  tobacco  into  nicotine,  cotton  products 
into  experimental  uses  and  road  building  materials,  potatoes  into 
starch  and  livestock  feed,  and  peanuts  into  oil.  Such  programs  have 
also  boon  in  operation  for  pears,  prunes,  dates,  rCvisins,  pecans, 
v/a.lnuts,  apples,  hops,  and  sv/ootpotatoes. 

In  some  instances,  pa.rticula,rl7  those  involving  perishable  agri-^ 
cultural  commodities  in  which  emergency  conditions  have  developed 
suddenly,  it  v/as  found  that  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  encouraging 
domestic  consumption  by  the  payment  of  indemnities  v/oro  not  well 
adapted  to  the  problems  involved.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found 
feasible  to  remove  surpluses  through  direct  purchases  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  relief  distribution.  In  these  instances  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  directs  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 
procure  the  commodity  pursuant  to  the  authority  given  him  by  the  Act 
of  June  23,  1937  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c).  In  this  manner  a  v/idc  variety 
of  surplus  produ-cts,  including  fruit,  vcgctahlcs,  grains,  eggs,  dairy 
products,  and  cotton  goods,  have  been  rapidly  removed  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

E:cperience  in  handling  special  problems  of  rapid  procurement  and 
distribution  has  enabled  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 
deal  effectively  v/ith  perishable  commodities  and  emergency  conditions. 
Careful  planning  of  operations  and  constant  simplification  of  procedures 
and  organization  have  overcome  hampering  technicalities  and  difficulties. 
The  Corporation  has  functioned  as  a  complete  operating  and  administra¬ 
tive  -unit,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  in  procuring  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  arranging  for  their  immediate  transportation  and  distribution 
to  the  States  on  a  carlot  basis  or  for  their  processing  when  necessary, 
and  in  providing  for  auditing,  accounting,  end  paying  c^^penses. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  surplus  removal  programs  involving 
purchases  for  relief  use  has  been  to  carry  benefits  directly  to  produ.cers. 
Various  methods  of  procurement  have  been  employed  by  the  Corporation  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  effective  results. 

In  recent  programs,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  most  effective 
for  the  purposes  in  view  to  purchase  butter  and  eggs  on  the  produce  ex¬ 
changes;  to  purchase  grapefruit  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
country  shipping  point,  f.o.b.  cars,  buying  from  shippers  at  a  specified 
price  per  unit,  v/ith  the  requirement  that  the  producer  receive  so  much 
per  -onit;  and  to  purchase  certain  miscellaneous  products,  s-ach  as  sugar¬ 
cane  sirup,  directly  from  producers,  Dtj  skim  milk  and  cheese  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  booh  bought  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  submitted 
in  accordance  with  usual  governmental  practice.  The  no-turc  of  the 
commodity  and  the  established  marketing  machinery,  the  competitive 
situodion  in  the  industry,  the  Inventory  position  of  handlers  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  the  extent  of  organization  among  producers,  and  other 
factors,  all  have  been  considered  in  determining  the  jji’ocedure  of 
procurement  to  be  followed. 
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The  procedure  best  adapted  to  a  particular  ohjcctive,  such  as  the 
removal  of  price-depressing  surpluses  or  the  diversion  of  particular 
quantities  or  qualities  of  products,  has  heen  found  less  expensive  to  the 
Government  vfhen  measured  in  terms  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  than 
v/cro  procedures  ha-sed  upon  the  traditional  exclusive  use  of  competitive 
"bids , 


Timeliness  has  been  essential  in  many  of  these  programs,  as  has 
reasonable  promptness  in  malcing  payments.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  much  cheaper  to  prevent  demoralization  of  a  market  by  timely  and 
substantial  purchases  than  to  attempt  improvement  after  a  decline  has 
occurred.  Prompt  payments  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  producers  and  handlers  or  even  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  entire  program, 

Bccau-sc  of  the  highly  perishable  nature  of  most  of  the  commodities 
obtained  in  connection  \;ith  surplus  removal  programs,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  products  to  move  quickly,  directly,  and  in  carlots  from 
the  point  of  procurement  to  the  point  of  distribution.  State  relief 
agencies  have  had  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  commodities  and 
distribute  them  to  the  needy  and  unemployed  on  relief  rolls  expeditiously. 
Methods  have  been  developed  to  reduce  inventory  and  spoilage  losses  to  a 
minimum. 

Surplus  farnn  products  purchased  by  the  Corr^oration  have  come  from 
every  important  producing  area  in  the  United  States  and  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  for  relief  use  in  all  the  States, 
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EET I KEMIETT  OF  COTTO]\t  POOl  PARTICIPATION  TRUST  CEr.TIFIGAOaS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 

.  .  $1,800,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940  . 

■ - 

Decrease  ....... 

o 

o 

CO 

•» 

1 — i 

• 

• 

,000 

PROJECT 

STATEMENT 

1939 

1940 

Projects 

1938 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Retirement  of  cotton  pool  par- 

ticipation  trust  certificates  . 

— 

$1,610,000 

-  „ 

$1,510,000 

Administrative  expense  ..... 

— 

170,400 

— 

-170,400 

Transfers  to  cooperating  agencies. 

including  Division  of  Disburse- 

ment,  and  Treasurer  of  U.  S,  • 

— 

19,600 

— 

-19,600 

Total  appropriation  .  .  • 

— 

1,800,000 

— 

-1,800,000 

d) 

DBCEBAS3 


(l)  This  Gstimatc  provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  non-recurring 
item  of  $1,800,000  appropriation  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriar- 
tion  Act,  1939,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  relating  to  retirement  of  cotton  pool 
participation  trust  certificates.  It  is  expected  the^t  payments  hereunder 
will  he  completed  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 

vfOEK  done  under  THIS  /iPPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  being  used  to  purchase,  take  up,  and  cancel 
pool  participation  trust  certificates,  Form  C-5-I,  whore  such  certificates 
v/ere  tendered  through  December  31,  1938,  by  the  la?/ful  holders  and  owners 
thereof,  of  record  on  i.Iay  1,  1937,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  500-pound 
bale  for  every  bale  or  fractional  part  thereof  represented  by  the  certi¬ 
ficates. 
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INTEMATIONAL  PRODUCTION  CONTROL  COMITTSES 


This  item  continues  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1939  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  enabling  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultirre  to  utilize  funds  available  for  Agricultural  Adjustment 
to  cover  the  cost  of  United  States  membership  in  the  International  Wheat 
Advisory  Committee  or  like  events  or  bodies  concerned  with  the  reduction 
of  agricultural  surpluses,  etc,,  and  to  provide  for  travel  and  incidental 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  participation.  The  amount  authorized 
for  this  purpose  in  1939  ($17,5O0  remains  unchanged  in  the  1940  Estimates, 

Eunds  appropriated  for  of foctiiating  the  aims  of  crop  control  pro¬ 
grams,  conserva^tion  programs,  and  encouragement  of  exports  htove  been  m.ado 
available,  since  the  fiscaJ  yocar  1935,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
International  Production  Control  Committees  through  s.  limitation  heading 
bearing  that  title  which  has  been  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  appropriation  bill. 

Since  that  time  expenses  of  reprosontativos  of  the  United  Sto-tes 
Department  of  Agriculture  attending  sessions  of  the  International  Wheat 
iidvisory  Committee  ho.vc  been  paid  under  the  authority  contained  in  this 
limitation.  Since  the  fiscal  year  1938,  expenses  have  also  been  paid  on 
account  of  the  International  Sugar  Council,  In  addition,  this  limita¬ 
tion  has  covered  the  r eimbursement  of  the  State  Dgpartment  for  its  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States'  share  of  the  costs  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Council, 

International  Wheat  Advisory  Committee 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  representatives  of  the  governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  met  in  Geneva  on  May  10,  1933,  to  explore 
the  wheat  problem.  On  July  5,  1933,  they  adopted  a  tentative  policy  of 
temporary  adjustment  of  production  and  trade  to  world  demand  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  price  of  wheo.t  and  liquidating  tne  surplus  stocks 
overhanging  the  m.arket.  On  August  25,  1933,  an  understanding  was 
reached  whereby  the  wheat  importing  countries  agreed  to  cease  efforts 
to  increase  acreages  of  whea.t  and  agreed  to  encourage  expa,nsion  of 
wheat  consumption  bj;-  gradually  doing  away  with  the  restrictive  measures 
which  have  made  bread  poor  and  unpalatable,  to  relax  tneir  quotas  and 
other  special  measures  designed  to  restrict  exports,  and  to  make  a  start 
toward  reducing  import  tariffs.  The  exporting  countries  agreed  to 
restrict  exports  the  first  season  to  what  world  markets  v/ould  take; 
this  to  be  done  through  a  series  of  export  quotas;  ^md  agreed  that  the 
four  overseas  exporting  countries  in  1934  would  strive  to  reduce  their 
production  by  15  percent  below  their  previous  averages  and  would 
restrict  exports  in  line  with  estimated  reduction  in  production.  The 
agreement  set  up  a  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  which  was  to  meet  from 
time  to  time. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  September  19,  1933; 
the  second  November  28,  1933;  the  third  January  29-February  2,  1934, 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  in  Rome  on  April  5-17,  1934,  and  in  London 
on  May  7-11,  1934,  At  the  fifth  meeting  in  Augirst ,  1934,  the  Committee's 
secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  proposed  amendments  to  the  wheat 
agreement  to  signatory  countries.  The  sixth  meeting  was  held  at 
Budapest  on  November  20-27,  1934,  It  was  agreed  there  that  the  export¬ 
ing  countries  should  come  to  a  determination  with  regard  to  quotas, 
etc,,  before  the  next  meeting.  An  informal  meeting  of  exporting 
countries  was  held  in  March,  1935,  but  no  agreement  was  reached. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  was  held  in 
London  in  May,  1935,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  to  acquiesce  to  the 
French  request  that  that  country  be  allowed  to  export  as  millablo  wheat 
the  bulk  of  that  which  had  been  understood  as  available  for  them  to  ex¬ 
port  in  denatured  form;  and  to  continue  the  framework  of  the  Committee 
for  a  further  year. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Committee  was  held  July,  1936,  at 
London,  Seventeen  countries  agreed  to  continue  activies  and  to  maintain 
a  secretariat,  Argentina  declined  and  Spain  withheld  stating  her  posi¬ 
tion,  The  Secretariat  was  instructed  to  continue  preparing  periodic 
reviews  of  the  wheat  situation,  to  investigate  the  further  possibilities 
of  the  increased  use  of  whco.t ,  and  to  prepare  a  survey  of  the  world 
wheat  situation  covering  fundamental  economic  and  social  fo.ctors  affect¬ 
ing  production,  consumption,  trade,  technical  aspects  of  cultivation, 
government  interventions  in  the  form  of  price  control,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  subsidies,  tariffs,  etc, 

A  meeting  of  the  International  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  v/as  held 
in  July,  1938,  at  which  tine  it  v;as  decided  to  continue  the  life  of  the 
Committee  for  a  period  of  two  years,  to  July  31,  1940,  The  latest  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  'was  held  on  January  10,  1939,  at  which  time  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  convening 
an  international  conference  to  work  out  an  effective  world  whea.t  agree¬ 
ment,  Although  it  is  yet  too  early  to  obtain  reports  through  the 
State  Department  on  concrete  results  of  this  last  meeting,  in  view  of 
the  present  extremely  unfavorable  world  wheat  situation  and  the 
existence  of  widespread  subsidization  of  v/hca.t  by  the  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  believed  that  present  prospects  of  arriving  at  a,  \'/orthv/hilc 
a.gr cement  arc  better  than  ever  before. 

International  Sugar  Council 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  World  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference  (London,  1933),  the  International  Sugar  Conference  met  in 
London  on  April  5,  1937,  summoned  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  The  essential  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
secure  an  international  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable 
balance  between  sugar  supply  and  demand  on  the  world  market  by  under¬ 
takings  being  given  (a)  on  the  part  of  those  countries  which  do  not  at 
present  export  to  the  free  market  (whether  or  not  they  import  or  are 
self-sufficient  or  export  to  a  preferential  market),  that  they  will 
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regulate  their  production  or  expohts  so  as  to  maintain  the  free  market 
at  as  high  a  figure  as  possible!  (h)  on  the  part  of  countries  supplying 
the  free  market,  that  they  will  regulate  their  exports  so  as  to  keep 
supplies  at  a  level  appropriate  to  the  probable  demand; and  (c)  on 
the  part  of  all  countries,  that,  if  and  when  prices  on  the  free  market 
rise  to  an  economic  level,  they  will  do  what  is  possible  to  adjust 
protective  duties,  subsidies,  etc,,  so  as  to  prevent  their  internal 
prices  rising  to  a  point  which  would  chock  consumption  and  stimulate 
new  production. 

An  agreement  embodying  the  above  underte-kings  was  submitted 
and  signed  on  May  6,  1937,  by  representatives  of  the  cooperating 
nations. 


A  permanent  organization  was  set  up  comprising  an  International 
Sugar  Council,  an  Executive  Committee,  and  a  Sccrct'uriat,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Sugar  Council  is  composed  of  not  more  than  three  delegates 
from  each  contracting  nation  and,  under  the  agreement,  will  meet  at 
least  once  a  year. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  at  London  on  July  5  and  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1937,  and  April  27  and  July  5,  1938,  The  most  recent  m.eeting 
was  scheduled  to  convene  on  January  12,  1939, 

Basic  annual  quotas  aggregating  3,642,500  metric  tons  allotted 
to  the  several  countries  by  the  agreement  have  proved  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  subsequently  estimated  free  market  consumption  during  the  first 
and  second  quota  years  under  the  agreement.  The  Council  has  a 
limited  power  to  modify  these  quotas  in  the  light  of  changing  condi¬ 
tions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  Council  meetings  afford  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  signatory  governments  to  agree  on  additional  voluntary 
reductions  in  their  free  market  exports.  Owing  to  delays  in  the 
process  of  ratification  of  the  agreement,  no  forma,!  antion  by  the 
Council  exercising  its  right  to  cut  export  quotas  by  5  percent  was 
possible  until  the  Council  meeting  of  April  27-30,  1938,  The  cut 
then  voted,  together  with  additional  voluntary  reductions  bv  several 
signatories,  have  resulted  in  decreasing  the  quotas  to  3,209,200 
tons  for  the  first  quota  year.  At  a  meeting  v/hich  convened  on  July 
5,  1938,  the  Council  adopted  a  uniform  5  percent  cut  for  the  second 
quota  year,  beginning  September  1,  1938,  and  additional  vol'ontary 
reductions  calculated  to  establish  export  quotas  of  3,270,000  tons 
as  against  an  estimated  free  market  consumption  of  3,170,000  tons, 

^he  agreement  has  so  far  not  resulted  in  an  increase  or  even 
the  maintenance  of  the  world  market  price  prevailing  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1937  before  the  agreement  was  negotiated,  but  this  has 
been  attributed  in  part  to  the  depressive  effects  on  consuu'nption  and 
prices  of  the  general  economic  recession  since  that  time.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  existence  of  the  agreement  may  have  pre¬ 
vented  prices  from  going  even  lower  than  they  recently  have. 
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AGRICULTUBAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMItTISTBATIOI? 

(a)  COHSERVATIOR  AilD  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LIQP.D  RESOURCES, 

HEPARIivIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading.  The 
appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of 
Agriculture" . 

(h)  C  OUSE  RV  AT  I  OR  MD  USEi  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAUD  RESOURCES, 

DEPilRTIvIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (PRELIMIUiiRy  COHSERVAIIOU 
PAYlilENTS) 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  the  allotment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Aidjustment  Administration  to  carry  out  the  provision  making 
available  $1,000,000  for  compliances  in  the  calendar  year  1937  out  of 
funds  appropriated  under  section  2  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  of  1937,  This  provision  made  available  additional  funds  for 
a  special  v/ind-crosion  control  program  v/hich  was  developed  in  the 
spring  of  1937  to  meet  an  emergency  situation  in  the  dust-bov/1  area. 

The  genera.1  soil-conservation  program  had  been  planned  and  announced 
before  the  dust-bowl  emergency  developed,  thereby  necessitating  special 
legislation  to  make  those  additional  fimds  available. 


(c)  ADMIUISTRAiTIOH  OF  AGRICULTURAL  /xDJUSTIvIEUT  ACT  OF  1938, 

DEpARTrrENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  the  allotment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this 
heading.  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes 
under  the  caption  "Administration  of  Agricultural  Aidjustment  Act  of 
1938,  Dopa.rtncnt  of  i'lgri  cul turn " , 

(d)  /JDMIUISTRilTIOIT  OF  PPJCE  ADJUSTlvSi'IT  ACT  OF  1938,  DSPART- 

IviEUT  OF  AGRIOULTUHE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  the  allotments  from  the  appro- 
priekioii  under  this  hec-ding.  The  approioriation  is  discussed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption  "iidmini  strati  on  of  Price  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  Department  of  ilgriculturo" , 

(c)  ADIIIUI STRATI OU  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937,  DSPARTLJEUT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  from  the  a.ppropri- 
ation  under  this  heading.  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  co.ption  "Sugar  Act  of  1937," 
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(f)  EXPORTATION  AND  DOivESTIC  CONSUI.iPTION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 

COIvEODITIES,  DEPARTI.ENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this 
heading.  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
notes  under  the  caption  "-Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 
Agri cul tural  Commodities,  Department  of  Agriculture", 

(g)  EXPORTATION  AND  DOMESTIC  CONSUI/iPTION  OP  AGRI  CUE  TURAL 
COI/MODITIES,  DEPARTI.ENT  OP  AGRICULTUPS  (COTTON 

PRICE  ADJUSTIENT) 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  and  other  agencies  in  connection  with 
price  adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers. 

The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1937  made  availahle 
not  to  exceed  $65,000,000  of  the  funds  availahle  -under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1938  and  1939, 
to  ho  available  -uJitil  expended,  for  a  price  adjustment  payment  with 
respect  to  the  1937  cotton  crop  to  cotton  producers  who  have  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1938  agricultural  adjustment  program  formu¬ 
lated  under  legislation  contemplated  hy  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No, 

207,  75th  Congress, 

Pay’-nents  to  producers  arc  to  he  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to 
the  difference  hetween  twelve  cents  per  pomid  and  the  average  price  of 
seven-eighths  middling  cotton  on  the  ten  designated  spot  cotton  mar¬ 
kets  on  the  dates  of  sale  of  such  cotton,  hut  in  no  case  to  exceed 
three  cents  per  peund. 

This  payment  will  enable  the  growers  to  sell  their  cotton  at  cur¬ 
rent  naricet  prices  and  obtain  a  return  of  approximately  twelve  cents 
per  pound  on  that  portion  of  their  sales  from  the  1937  crop  v/hich  is 
eligible  for  the  pajrmonts, 

(h)  EXPORTATION  AND  DOi/ESTIC  CONSUliPTION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
COI/MODITIES,  DEPi'iRTLENT  OP  AGRICULTUH3  (COTTON  PRICE 

ADJUSTIENT) 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  and  transfers  to  other  Government 
agencies  to  complete  the  activities  imdcr  the  provisions  of  the  1935 
Cotton  Price  Adjustment  plon. 

The  Supplemental  Appropi-iation  Act  of  Pchruary  11,  1936,  author¬ 
ized  the  use  of  "so  much  a,s  may  he  necessary'  of  the  amount  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  hy  Section  32  of  the 
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Act  of  Au;:aict  24,  1935",  to  bo  available  -until  cxTJcndod,  for  naking  the 
poynents  provided  for  in  the  1935  Cotton  Price  Adjustnent  Plan,  except 
tho,t  the  provisions  of  said  plan  v/hich  conditioned  the  making  of  pa^vnents 
upon  the  producer's  -undertaking  to  cooperate  in  the  1936  Cotton  Adjust¬ 
ment  Program  form-ulated  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  shall  be 
of  no  force  and  effect,  and  to  pa;^'-  necessary  administrative  expenses 
incurred  and  to  be  incurred  in  connection  with  the  making  and  auditing 
of  -payments.  The  amount  set  aside  for  this  purpose  out  of  the 
$92,111,741  provided  in  1936  by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  -^Higust  24,  1935 
was  $4-3,000,000.  Of  this  sum  $32,204,476  was  obligated  in  1936, 
$10,407,440  in  1937  and  $99,220  estimated  for  1938,  lea,ving  an  -unobligated 
balance  of  $288,864.  M3  /:■  a  - 

This  program  wa.s  initiated  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U.S, 
vs,  ^utlcr)  and,  because  of  its  condition  that  the  producer  undertake  to 
cooperate  in  the  1936  Cotton  Adjustment  Program  which  became  invalid  by 
the  Supremo  Court  decision,  the  atovc  legislation  was  necessary  to  ca,rry 
out  the  program  initiated. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  offset  a,  reduction  in  returns  to 
growers  that  might  result  when  the  cotton  loan  rate  for  the  1935  crop  wan 
reduced  to  ten  cents.  This  pa.yment  cnatlcd  the  growers  to  sell  their 
cotton  at  current  manket  prices  and  still  obtain  a  return  close  to  twelve 
cents  a.  po-und. 

The  conditions  of  this  adjustment  payment  v/crc  that  gro’acrs  who  had 
cooperated  in  the  1935  acrca.gc  ad.justracnt  program  or  v/ho  agreed  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  1936  program  would  receive  on  all  cotton  sold,  not  in  excess 
of  their  allotments  under  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act,  an  amo-unt  equal  to  the 
difference  between  twelve  cents  and  the  average  price  on  the  ton  desig¬ 
nated  spot  markets  on  the  dag^  they  sold  their  cotton,  Hov/cver,  such 
payment s  wore  not  to  exceed  tv/o  cents  per  poiuid, 

(i)  HETIEEL'IEhT  OP  COTTOIT  POOL  Pi'iETlCIPATIOH  TRUST  CERTI- 

PICATES,  EEPARTL'EI^T  OP  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  -^^udget  schedule  covering  allotments  from  the  a.ppropria.- 
tion  uiider  this  heading.  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  notes  -under  the  caption  "Retironent  of  Cotton  Pool  Participation 
Trust  Certificates,  Depa.rtncnt  of  Agriculture". 

(j)  PAiuERTS  POR  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTiEiEE ,  LEPilRTLERT  OP 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Supplemental  A^DiDropriation  Act  of  1936  an'oropriated,  to  be  a.vall- 
able  mtil  expended,  $296,185,000  to  meet  all  obligations  and  comnitnents, 
including  sala.rics  and  administrative  ex-ocnscs  theretofore  incurred  or 
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to  "be  incurred  and  rental  and  benefit  pa^'ments  in  connection  v/ith  adjust 
ment  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  in  which  partial 
perfornance  had  been  effected  by  the  farmers  and  where  applications  for 
contracts  were  made  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  by  farmers  who  had  in 
good  faith  made  adjustments  in  acreage  and  otherwise  substantially  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requirements  in  connection  with  a  crop  program,  regardles 
of  v;hether  contracts  had  been  signed.  This  appropriation  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  liquidation  of  moral  obligations  incurred  under  the 
production  adjustment  programs  which  were  initiated  under  the  authority 
contained  in  section  12(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  v;hich 
were  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U. S,  vs.  Butler), 

The  obligations  and  commitments  ijnder  funds  allocated  directly  to 
the  Agricult^^ral  Adjustment  Administration  include  rental  and  benefit 
pa;^'ments  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  sugar, 
peanuts,  rice,  and  17/c;  the  completion  of  programs  for  the  removal  of 
surplus  wheat,  hogs,  and  peanuts;  and  administrative  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  salaries,  incurred  in  connection  with  the  production  adjustment 
programs. 

Obligations  for  1938,  1939,  and  1940  under  the  1938  balance  avail 
able  from  this  fund  ($42,649,768)  are  set  forth  in  the  follov/ing  project 
statement ; 


PROJECT  STATElIEi\^ 


1938 

1939 

1940 

Obligated  as  follovrs: 

AgricrJLtural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Payments 
Administrative  ex- 

$2,192,871 

-  - 

-  - 

ponses : 

Agricultural  Adjust- 

ment  Administration 

258,830 

$360,000 

$321,190 

Extension  Service 

29,943 

-  - 

-  - 

Treasurer,  U.  S. 

1,000 

-  - 

-  - 

Total 

2,482,644 

360,000 

321,190 

1936  appropriation 
available  in  1938 

1938  njiobligatcd  bal- 

-42,649,768 

ance  available  in  1939 
Reappropriated  to  Con- 

4  40,167,124 

-40,167,124 

servation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land 

Re  sources 

+  39 , 000 , 000 

1939  estimated  unobli- 

gated  balance  avail¬ 
able  in  1940 

+  807,124 

-807,124 

Unobligated  balance 

+  485,934 

■■ 
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(1:)  SAI..ARIES  MD  EXPEHSES,  AGRICULTUEAL  ADJUSTlvIENT  AEMINISTPATIOH 

Section  12(n),  title  I,  of  the  i\gri cultural  Adjustment  Act  appropri¬ 
ated,  to  he  available  until  expended  $100,000,000  for  administrative 
expenses  under  that  title  and  for  payments  authorized  to  he  made  under 
section  8, 

A  list  of  the  ohliga.tions  incurred  under  this  fund  appc.ars  in  the 
follov/ing  statement; 


Supoortinr;  Scaedule  of  Obli;-;p.tions.  “by  fiscal  r/ears,  under  »100,000.00Q  anoropriation  provided 
by  bee.  12(a)  of  Af<;ricultural  Adjustment  ket  of  ua.v  12,  1933 
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'TOPIC  Ul'IIER  THIS  Tj'PROPRIiiTIOH 


Tills  r.pproprir'.tion  '.va.s  -orovidod  dy  section  12(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustnent  Act,  to  he  available  until  expended,  for  ,adjnini strati vc  ex¬ 
penses  raider  Title  I  .and  for  p'^.^'ments  authorized  to  he  ma.dc  under  section 

8. 

The  ohlig.ations  'vhich  it  is  anticipated  v/ill  he  incurred  under 
this  a.ppropria.ti on  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  v/ill  he  (l)  those  for 
administrative  eicpcnsos  in  connection  with  activities  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  not  affected  hy  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  (U.  S,  vs.  -Sutler),  including  aiaounts  trcuisfcrrcd  to  cooperating 
agencies  (51,589,800);  amd  (2)  $71,000,000  tr.ansfcrrcd  to  "Conscrva,tion 
and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources"  to  he  applied  for  payments  to 
agricultural  producers  coopcra,ting  in  the  n.gri cultural  conservation 
program,  or  a  total  of  $72,589,800, 

The  principa.l  'ictivitj^-  of  the  ^\gricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  currcntl;'  being  financed  from  this  appropriation  includes  adminis¬ 
trative  sunervi  sion,  formpdation  and  aeSnini  strati  on  of  marketing 
agreements. 

(l)  SP2CIi\L  DRPOSITS  -  COTTOH 

The  schcdplcs  in  the  Budget  under  this  heading  reflect  financial 
transactions  in  connection  v;ith  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
spot  cotton  cmd.  cotton  futures  contracts  hy  the  Sccrct<ary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  provid.cd  for  hy  ;p.art  1,  title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  Liay  12,  1933,  as  amended.  All  spot  cotton  and  future 
contiaacts  v/cre  sold  or  disposed  of  prior  to  January  1,  1937.  Opera¬ 
tions  in  connection  v/ith  the  liquidation  of  this  program  v/orc 
completed  on  June  30,  1937, 

(m)  HI,iSRGEHCY  EELIER,  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTUIL'iL  /iDJUSTmiT 
TIDIvIIlTISTRilTIOLT,  ASSISTMCE  ROR  EDUCATIOHAL,  PRORESSIOH- 
.IL,  ;aD  clerical  PERSOHS,  etc.  (TRAHSEER  FROli  U.P.A. ) 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  adlotments  to  the  j\gricul- 
turad  Adjustment  Administradion  from  funds  appropriadod  to  the  Uorks 
Progress  Administration  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1938. 

This  project  v/ill  operate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  It  in¬ 
volves  the  compilation,  indexing  and  summarizing  of  data„  on  st.andards 
for  consumer  goods,  administration  of  Stado  and  local  v;cights  and 
noa.sures  lams,  consumer  education,  and  demand  for  and  use  of  consumer 
standa.rds  in  order  to  -orovidc  information  for  the  use  of  Eedorad,  Stado 
and  locad  governmental  a.gcncios,  trade  associations,  consuior  organiza¬ 
tions  and  schools. 
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(n)  □uSHGdHCY  ESLIE?,  AGRICULTUHE,  AGRICULTURAL  ALJUSTIIEHT 
milUISTILlTlOi'T,  ALl.iIUISTRT.TIVL  LXPLUSLS  (TIL'ATSRER  FROll 

V/.P.A.) 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  nllotncnts  to  the  Tigri cultural 
Adjustricnt  Adnini stration  frori  funds  appropriated  to  the  Uorks  Progress 
Ad'iini  strati  on  under  the  Zncrgcncy  Relief  Appropriation^  Act  of  1938. 

Por  adnini strati vc  expenses  in  Washington,  L.  C,  "n  projects  involv¬ 
ing  conpilation,  indexing,  and  sunnaricing  of  d.ata  on  st-andards  for 
consumer  goods,  administration  of  State  and  loc-''.!  'jcights  and  nco-sures 
lav;s,  consu':er  cducodion,  and  demand  for  and  use  of  consuricr  sto.ndards 
in  order  to  provide  information  for  v.sc  of  Ped.erod,  State,  .aid.  local 
governmental  agencies,  trad.c  .associations,  consumer  organizations,  and 
schools, 

(o)  ;jiniTISTIL\TIOi:  op  PLEEIhiL  CROP  lUSUIhUICE  ACT,  ELPART- 

i.3iIT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  adlntncnts  to  the  Tigriculturad 
Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading. 

The  appropri.ation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety/'  in  the  notes  under  the 
caiption  "Administration  of  Pedcral  Crop  Insurance  Act,  Lcpa.rtncnt  of 
Agriculture" , 

(p)  FLOOD  COilTROL  GEULRilL  (TRLdlSILR  TO  AGRICULTURE) 

This  is  the  Budget  Schedule  covering  adlotncnt  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriadion  under  this  headdng. 

This  adlotncnt  v/as  for  an  acriad  survey  of  lands  ad-jacent  to  Los 
Angeles  to  provid.c  inforrmadion  for  v/atcr  shed  surveys  under  v/ay,  und.cr 
the  Flood  Control  Tict  of  1936. 
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SUGAR  DIVISION 


Administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 


This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Sugar 
Division  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading.  The  appropriation 
is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption  "Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  Department  of  Agriculture", 
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FSDEBAl  SURPLUS  C0Iv3:CDITI3S  COEPORATIOl- 

(a)  Fijxids  transferred  from  "Exporta.tion  and  Domestic  ConsiT^-ption  of  Agri- 

cxiltnral  Commodities,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1939"  (Section  32, 

Act  of  August  24,  1955) 


PROJECT  STATEiviEFT 


Proj  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated^  '  Increase 

Purchase,  processing,  storage, 
handling,  and  transportation 
of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities . 

$44,609,138 

505,167 

$64,535,000 

465,000 

$69,535,000  +$5,000,000(1 
465 ,000  -  - 

Adiaiinistra-tive  expenses  . 

Total  ohlig3.tions . 

45,314,305 

65,000,000 

70,000,000  +5,000,000 

Received  ly  transfer  from 
"Exportation  and  domestic 
consnmption  of  agricultriral 
cemnodities,  Depa,rtment  of 

Agricul  tnre"t . 

Total  appropriation  . 


-45. 314.305 


-  65.000.000  -  70,')00.0QC-  -5.000.000 


INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  incre ase  of  3^,000,000  is  anticipated  in  the  ivhich  may  de 

transferred  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora.tion  in  194-0  for  purchase, 

handling,  and  disposition  of  surplus  agriculto-ral  commodities.  These  transfers 
are  m-ade  pursn.ant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act  approved  June  28,  1937 
(7  U.S.C.  612c  note),  No  accurate  estimate  can  he  ma,dc  at  this  time  of  programs 
to  ho  undertolien  in  1940  because  of  practical  dif f  icultujre  s  in  forcasting  commodity 
market  emergencies,  their  extent,  the  effect  of  present  programs,  and  the  rapidly 
changing  supply  contritions  primarilj^  due  to  v/eahhor  and  other  natural  hazards.  It 
is  estimated  from  past  years*  experience  that  approximately  $70,000,000  will  he 
needed  for  the  work  required  of  the  corporation  to  carry  out  the  1940  program, 

CEl'TERAL  STATE :EJT  OF  OPERATIONS 

3y  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1958  (7  U.S.C. 
cl2c  note),  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  was  continued  until 
June  30,  1942,  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  "under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricult'ore  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of  Section 
32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C,  512),  as  amended',  relating  to 
the  exportation  and  domestic  cons'uuption  of  agricultural  products. 
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The  operations  consist  of  purchasing,  processing,  storage,  handling, 
transporting,  and  disposing  of  srirplus  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
for  relief.  Products  handled;  livestock,  dairy  products,  grain,  citrus 
fruits,  and  general  crops  such  as  potatoes,  apples,  "beans,  etc, 

(h)  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation _ (Corporation  P'unds) 

(Funds  available  in  1938  and  estimated  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  1939  a,nd  1940  from  contributions  by  State 
relief  administrations) 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.j  ects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Purchase,  processing,  stor¬ 
age,  handling,  and  tr-^ns— 
port at ion  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 
Administrative  expenses  ... 

Total  . . 

.$3,754,673 

516,288 

$269,710 

791,290 

$747,710 

-  $269,710 
-  43,580 

4,270,961 

1,061,000 

747,710 

-  313,290(1) 

(l)  The  indicated  reduction  of  $313,290  in  these  funds  for  1940  is  due 
to  the  expected  cessation  of  contributions  by  State  relief  administrations  for 
the  purchase,  handling,  .and  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
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FEDEHAL  CROP  IITSUBAImCB  ACT 

(a)  ADMIillSTEATIVE  Al-ID  OPEHATIITG  EXPEIISES 

Appropriation  Act ,  1939: 

Mado  availadlo  for  1939  by  rcappropriat ion  from 
unobligated  baLanco  of  the  1938  appropriation  for 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Re¬ 


sources,  Department  of  Agriculture  "  .  $5,500,000 

Dudget  Estimate,  1940  .  5 , 000 , 000 

Increase  .  500,000 


PROJECT  STATEI-'IEIIT 


Projects  1938 

■  -  .  . . . . . t  .  ■  -  ,  — 

1.  Administration  and  op eratio£L$2\j5, 570(a) 

2.  State  and  county  crop  in-  : 

surance  supervisors  tnd  ad-: 
ministrative  and  operating  • 
expenses  of  State  and  count^ 
agricultural  conservation  : 
committees., . ;  475, 783(a) 

3.  Storage  of  v/heat  premiums..;  - 

Total . '  681, 353(a) 

:  (h) 


1939  .  1940  : Increase  or 

(Estimated):  (Estimated)  decrease 


$2,015,000  $2,149,300 

+  $134,300(1) 

2,596,000 

889,00Cj 

2,350,700 

1,500,000 

-  245,300(2) 

+  611,000(3) 

5 ,500 ,000 
(c)  : 

6,000,000 

+  500,000 

(a)  For  part  of  fiscal  year  only. 

(b)  Allotm.ent  from  "Administration  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
Department  of  Agriculture." 

(c)  Made  available  for  1939  by  rcappropriat ion,  as  shovm  in  first  table  above. 


lUCREASE 


The  increo-se  of  $500,000  in  this  item  for  1940  consists  of: 

^  An  increase  of  $134,300  for  increased  personnel  and  other  costs 
necessary  to  handle  an  e:opected  increase  in  volume  of  operations  and  to  provide 
for  analysis  of  crop- loss  claims  and  the  determination  and  -payment  of  indemnity 

obligations  ensuing  therefrom. 

A  total  of  103,643  premi-ums  have  been  received  as  of  December  23,  1938, 
which  vrill  resirlt  in  the  issue  of  approximately  that  number  of  policies.  (For 
a  list  of  applications  and  loremiums  received  by  States  see  Table  I,  Page  624.) 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  103,643  premi-ums  received  do  not  include 
premiums  from  the  spring- wheah  area  except  in  the  case  of  grovrers  in  that  area 
who  produce  v/inter  wheat.  A  considerable  number  of  applications  is  expected 
from  the  spring- wheat  area  d.uring  the  next  fevr  months.  It  is  estimated  that 
policies  issued  for  the  1939  crop  will  total  about  175,000. 
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Scttloracnt  of  claims  has  not  hccn  a  feature  of  the  initial  year’ s  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Corporation,  hut  vrith  the  maturity  and  harvest  of  the  current  (1939) 
crop  losses  v;ill  appear,  an  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  v;ill 
he  necessary,  and  an  increase  in  personnel  must  he  provided  to  handle  the  work 
of  settlement  of  claims  arising  under  policies  v/ritten  covering  this  crop. 

'There  is  need  also  for  increased  technical  services  hy  cooperating 
bureaus  of  the  Department  to  provide  for  additional  vrork  in  connection  v/ith 
the  analysis  of  claims  and  payment  of  indemnities  and  for  obtaining  additional 
data  on  production,  marketing,  and  crop  losses  necessary  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  crop  insurance  program. 

The  increase  of  $134,000  consists  of  (a)  $91,940  for  additional  v/ork  of 
the  Corporation  necessitated  by  the  analysis  of  claims  and  payment  of  indem¬ 
nities  covering  crop  losses  and  by  a  probable  increased  participation  in  the 
program;  (b)  $20,500  additional  for  allotment  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
to  provide  for  increased  Icgsil  services  necessary  in  the  adjustment  of  crop 
loss  claims;  and  ( c)  $22,310  additional  for  allotment  to  the  Agricultural 
Marlccting  Service  for  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data  on  production, 
marketing,  and  crop  losses  uith  respect  to  vrheat  and  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  for  collaboration  in  the  actuo.l  handling  of  marlocting  problems, 

( 2)  A  decrease  of  $24-5,300  in  the  project  "State  and  County  Crop  In¬ 
surance  Supervisors  and  Admin istrativc  and  Operating  Expenses  of  State  and 
County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees . " 

As  contemplated  by  the  Act,  the  Corporation  has  utilized  associations  of 
producers  in  the  administration  thereof,  particularly  in  the  actual  contact 
vrork  vrherein  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  v/heat  crop  insurance  are  explained 
to  the  vheat  grovror. 

The  contemplated  decrease  in  the  cost  of  this  project  should  be  possible 
because  the  expense  involved  in  explaining  the  program  to  the  grov/ors  should 
be  loss  than  in  the  first  year  of  operation.  It  is  expected,  too,  that  a 
substantial  reinsurance  v;ill  be  possible  in  connection  uith  claims  adjustment 
vprk,  and  a  considerable  reinsurance  may  come  somewhat  automat ica.lly  v/ith 
little  cost  on  the  pai’t  of  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees. 

( 3 )  An  increase  of  S 611, 000  for  storage  of  vrlieat  premiirms . 

Hae  to  the  fact  that  pai-ticipation  in  the  insurance  program  in  its  first 
year  has  been  most  popular  uith  the  small  and  medium  sized  grov/er,  the  n-umber 
of  bushels  of  v/hcat  rccoivcd  as  premiums  has  rum  less  than  expected,  although 
the  part icipa,t ion  in  actual  applications  received  and  policies  issued  v/ill  run, 
judging  from  present  indications,  to  a  total  close  to  that  v/hich  has  boon 
expected.  It  has  been  possible,  therefore,  to  scale  dov/n  the  estimates  under 
this  project  during  the  first  year  of  oxDcra.tion. 

It  is  believed  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  czpcct  a.  substantial 
incrca.se  in  'participation  eimong  the  small  and  medium  sized  grov/ers,  but  also 
to  anticipate  ^-'ider  participation  in  1940  among  the  large  gro^/ers,  vrhich  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  vdieat  for  storage  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  policies. 
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It  seens  j.iecGSsa,r7  also  to  -orovide  for  the  possiDilit^  of  a  ^ood  crop  in 
1959,  v/itli  losses  of  nininun  amount,  v/hich  vrould  mean  that  the  Corporation  might 
run  through  the  second  year  vhthout  much  of  a  reduction  in  its  I'hoat  reserves 
and  end  that  year  uith  nocirly  t\;o  full  years’  accumulation  of  uheat.  This, 
coupled  viith  the  certainty  of  a  suhstantia,!  increase  in  participation  in  1940, 
uoi'.ld  result  in  a  uhoat  reserve  of  substantially  more  than  double  that  O’cpected 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  (1959). 

ChAiTGhS  Ih  lAlTOTAGE 

A  fe’'  minor  changes  are  recommended  in  the  language  of  thi"  paragraph. 

In  1959  the  item  provided  for  the  reapuropriat ion  of  balances  from  the  1938 
approioriation  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources."  Tor 
1940,  hov/ever,  a.  direct  appropriation  is  proposed.  The  langaage  has  been 
amended  merely’’  to  reflect  this  change  and  to  correct  the  statute  reference  and 
punctuation. 


■:0?JI  UlTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOII 

General, —  The  Pederal  crop)  insurance  program  for  v;hea.t  ^ms  authorized  by 
the  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (Title  V,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  - 
52  Stat.  72-77).  This  program  has  been  presented  to,  and  part icipa.t ion  secured 
from.,  grov/ers  in  throe-fourths  of  the  1,750  coiuitics  where  v/hcat  is  a  crop  of 
importance.  The  insurance  contract  protects  the  grov/or  a.gainst  oUl  natural 
hazards,  and  coverage  is  provided  up  to  50  or  75  percent  of  the  average  yield 
based  upon  the  appraised  or  historical  production  of  the  insured  farm.  All  but 
a  comparahivcly  small  proioortion  of  the  xoolicies  issued  provide  a  coverage  of 
75  percent.  Prernims  are  collected  in  \;hcat  or  in  cash  v/hich  is  in-mcdiatcly 
converted  into  v/hcat  and  held  in  storage  pending  the  appearance  of  crop  damage 
and  the  loss  claims  arising  therefromi.  The  premium  rate  has  boon  determined 
by  a  statistical  study  of  yields  and  measures  the  rish  as  reflected  by  total  or 
partial  losses  in  yield  as  c.ompa.red  to  the  average  yield  over  a  period  of  years. 

Applicants  for  v.heah  crop  insuvunice  submit  their  applications  to  the 
County  Agricultural  Conservati OjI  Committee  for  the  county  in  v:hich.  the  farm  is 
located.  The  v/orh  of  securing,  examining,  and  approving  sn.ch  ap-plications  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Countj^  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor.  The  Superv/isor 
and  such  assistants  as  are  needed  to  present  the  program  to  the  grov/ers  usually 
arc  farmers  engaged  in  the  actual  grov/ing  of  v/hcat.  Pams  arc  inspected  after 
seeding  and  necessary  adjustments  a.rG  made  if  seeded  ouroago  is  found  to  be  loss 
or  more  than  specified  in  the  policy  and  rcinspcctod  ladcr  in  order  to  verify 
crop  damage  as  reported.  Claims  v/ill  be  analyzed  and  settled  as  the  amiount  of 
indemnity  is  dcteiTiincd. 

Statistical  compilo-tions  o.nd  analyses  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  refining 
the  oasis  used  for  rate  determination  in  ’dicat  crop  insurance  o.nd  to  establish 
sp.ch  oo.sis  for  other  agricultural  commodities  in  o.ccordance  vuth  provisions  of 
Sec.  506  (b)  of  the  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Act. 

I.  Admi:/.i  strati  on  o.nd  operation. — This  pr’oject  xorovidcs  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  Act  by  the  maintenance  of  operating  offices  at 
convenient  points  in  the  major  wheat -producing  areas.  Such  offices  are  located 
at  Kansas  City  to  serve  the  hard  vdnter  //heat  area;  in  I'inneapolis  for  the 
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Spring  v/heat  arsa;  in  Indianapolis  for  the  soit  winter  v/heat  States,  in 
Snol.ane,  t/ashington,  to  serve  the  iJorth  Pacific  area;  and  in  Vfasliington, 

D,  C.,  for  the  Eastern,  Southeastern,  and  Northeastern  States, 

These  operating  offices  carry  on  the  v;ork  of  receiving  applications, 
collecting  premiums,  issuing  policies,  purchasing  v;heat,  storing  \-.heat  reserves, 
examination  and  analysis  of  loss  claims,  and  adjustment  of  losses. 

A  supervising  office  is  maintained  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  actuarial  statistics,  establishing  rates  of  insurance  (which  are ^ 
vrorked  out  individually  for  about  1,750  vrheat— producing  counties),  supervising 
marketing  methods,  and  exercising  administrative  supervision  over  the  v/hole 
field  of  operation. 

2 .  State  and  County  Crop  Insurance  Supervisors,  and  Administrative  and 
Operating  Expenses  of  State  and  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees . 

As  contemplated  in  the  Act,  the  services  of  local  associations  of  producers 
(State  and  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees)  have  been  utilized 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  and  to  vrork  v/ith  the  committees,  a  State  Crop  In¬ 
surance  Supervisor  has  boon  appointed  in  each  major  wheat-producing  State  and 
a  Copdty  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor  in  each  county  v/hcrc  vheat  grovring  is 
important . 

The  project  of  secu.ring  grower  participation,  inspection  of  farms, 
collection  of  premiums,  and  adjustment  of  loss  claims  required  (a)  the  assign¬ 
ment  by  the  county  committee  of  qualified  representatives  to  carry  on  the  vprk 
expeditiously;  (b)  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  a  State  Insurance  Super¬ 
visor  and  a  County  Insura,nce  Supervisor  in  each  State  and  county,  respectively, 
wherein  the  extent  of  v;heat-gr owing  operations  justify  it;  and  (c)  the  effective 
direction  of  the  activities  of  these  persons  by  the  Washington  office  and  by 
moans__  of  a  staff  of  field  supervisors  v;ho  vratch  results,  visit  and  work  vrith 
local  supervisors  and  committees  in  areas  which  need  instruction  or  super¬ 
vision,  and  report  on  results  and  problems  encountered’, 

3,  Storage  of  Wheat  Premiiims. — This  project  involves  the  provision  of 
storage  facilities  for  wheat  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  and  paid  in 
as  premiums  or  purchased  during  the  budget  year  v/ith  cash  premiums  paid,  such 
storage  to  be  in  areas  most  likely  to  require  v;heat  reserves  in  payment  of 
loss  claims.  To  this  end  v;arehouse  agreements  are  negotiated  and  renewed, 
wheat  conditioned  as  necessary,  used  to  meet  loss  settlements,  and  transferred 
from  one  storage  point  to  another  if  required. 

The  follov/ing  table  lists,  by  States,  the  nuraber  of  applications  and 
premiums  received  during  the  first  year  of  the  crop- insurance  program; 
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Table  1.  -  Applications  and  premiums  received,  by  States,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  crop  insurance  program  (as  of  December  23,  1938), 


Branch  office 
and  State 

Applications 

received 

Premiums 

received 

Washington  Branch 

Dclav;arc 

170 

67 

Maryland 

1,531 

507 

Neu  York 

696 

264 

Pennsylvania 

3,483 

480 

Virginia 

1,357 

263 

West  Virginia 

2 

1 

7,239 

1 

03 

CO 

1X3 

I — I 

Kansas  City  Branch 

Ohio 

25,272 

10,262 

Indiana 

17,964 

10,659 

Illinois 

21,866  ‘ 

11,891 

Michigan 

9,723 

4,800 

I  o\;a 

6,798 

4,586 

Missouri 

31,662 

15,553 

iTcbras]ca 

29,099 

12,430 

Kansas 

26,698 

13,903 

Oklahoma 

13,246 

8,294 

Texas 

6,040 

3 , 642 

Idalio 

604 

101 

Wyoming 

693 

177 

Colorado 

4,041 

559 

ITew  Mexico 

408 

101 

Utah 

472 

227 

Ca.lif  ornia 

118 

24 

194,704 

97,209 

Minneapolis  ii ranch 

Wisconsin 

228 

125 

Minnesota, 

9,055 

2,344 

Worth  Dakota 

11,288 

420 

South  Dakota 

8,295 

833 

Montana 

2,527 

577 

Idaho 

988 

394 

Wa.shington 

518 

99 

Oregon 

310 

86 

33 , 209 

4,878 

Total 

235,152 

103,669 

625 


(b)  SUBSCRIPTIOITS  TO  CAPITAl  STOCK 

■  V' 

Appropriation  Act ,  1939;  " 

Made  available  for  1939  by  roappropriat ion  from  unobligated 
balance  of  1938  appropriation  for  "Conservation  and  Use  of 

Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agriculture  " . $20,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940* .  . 

Decrease . .  20,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Subscription  to  capital  stock, 

Federal  Cron  Insurance  Coroora- 

tion  (Treasury  Department) . 

— 

(a)$20,000,000 

-  $30,000,000(1) 

(a)  Made  available  for  1939  by  reappropriation,  as  shov/n  in  first  table  above. 


DECREASE 

(l)  Ho  estimate  is  sifomitted  for  1940  for  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Eederal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation . 

UORZ  UHDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

Section  504  of  the  Eederal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  approved  February  16, 
1938,  autnorizGS  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  and  prescribes  the  manner  for  its  su.b  script  ion.  It  also  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing 
to  this  stock. 

The  capital  stock  thus  provided,  it  is  clear,  is  intended  as  a  reserve 
against  crop  losses  insured  against  under  authority  of  Section  508  of  the  Act, 
The  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  made  available  in  1939  is  held  unimpaired  by 
the  Corporation  a.s  such  a  reserve  to  bo  applied  against  the  liquidation  of 
indemnities  arising  out  of  claims  filed  or  to  bo  filed  as  a  result  of  1939  crop 
losses,  yet  unlmo\-/n. 


i 


( 

; 
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FAEM  TEMT  ACT 


Under  this  head  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1939,  are  grouped  three  items;  (l)  "Farm  Tenancy"  (Title  I  of 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  July  22,  1937;  7  U.S.C.  1000-1006); 
(2)  "Liquidation  and  management  of  Resettlement  Projects"  (title  IV  of  the 
Farm  Tenant  Act);  and  (3)  "Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Suhmarginal 
Lands  (title  III  of  the  Act), 

Eesponsihility  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title  I  (tenancy 
loans)  and  title  IV  (liquidation  and  management  of  resettlement  projects) 
has  "been  placed  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Farm  Security 
Administrat ion. 

In  the  case  of  activities  under  title  III  (land  utilization 
program),  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  conservation  and 
utilization  program  has  been  assigned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Burca^u 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  with  the  acquisition,  improvement,  protec¬ 
tion,  and  administrative  phases  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service, 

(a)  FARIvi  TEUAITCY 

Appropriation  Act,  1939. . $25,000,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  25,000,000  (b) 


(a)  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 

1938  appropriation  under  this  head 
($551,404)  Was  reapprepriated  for  1939, 

(b)  In  addit  ion,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 

1939  appropriation  (at  present  indeterminate) 
to  be  roappropriated  in  1940, 

PROJECT  STATSIvIEUT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase 
or  decreasf 

1,  F.^j-m  tenancy  loanSo  o  o , 

$9,109,599 

$a4p273,834 

$23^750,000 

-$523,834 

2,  'I'ecnnical  services,  includ¬ 
ing  court.;-  ccmnitteesc  o . . . . , 

193,74'9 

744,870 

727,130 

-  17,740 

3,  Aduini- trative  expenses, . .  o 

145,248 

532,700 

522,870 

-  9,830 

Total  obligatiorio  . . 

9,448,596 

25,551,404 

25,000,000 

-551,4(f)i^ 

Unobligated  baloncc  of  1938, 
reappropriated,  1939,, . 

551,404 

551,404 

.  .  ,  ■ 

+551,404 

Total  a.pprcpriation, . 

10,000,000 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 
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decseasj: 

(l)  Under  the  estimate  for  1940  no  change  is  contemplated  in  the  amount 
appropriated.  While  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $551,404  in  funds 
available  under  this  item  for  1940,  this  reduction  consists  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  which  was  reappropriated 
in  1939,  A  similar  provision  is  made  for  1940  but  the  amount  of  the  1939  appro 
priation  which  will  remain  unobligated,  if  any,  is  indeterminate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  allotments  of  funds  for  loans,  b?'  States, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939  and  the  approximate  allotments  for  the  fisco,!  yean 
1940,  according  to  the  basis  for  equitable  distribution  of  loans  as  set  forth 
under  Title  I,  Section  4,  Bpnkhe ad- Jones  Barm  Tenont  Act; 
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I'-\ rm  'T cnancy  Loan  Alio tments  "by  St-!.to 1939 ,  ind  Estimated  r _  1_9 40 


St'itcs  and  Territories 


AlOvlojiia . . 

Arizona . . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorsda . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delav/are . 

District  of  Columbia, . 

Florida . 

Georgia. . 

I daho . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana.  . . . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky. . . . . 

Louisiana. . . 

Maine . 

Maryland. . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . . . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri. . 

Montana . 

Nehraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Eampshire. . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico.. . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texas. . 

Utah, . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia, . . 

Washington . 

lest  Virginia . 

Wisconsin, . 

Wyoming . 

Alaska . 

Hawaii . 

Puerto  Eico . ..!!!!!!*.!! 

To  tal . . . . ......... • 


«  •  • 


Allotment , 
1939 

Allotment , 
1940 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

'^572,7'6& 

$1,538,827 

$33,941 

31,341 

30,665 

676 

1,245,774 

1,218,890 

26,884 

232,424 

227 #408 

5,016 

189,497 

185,408 

4,089 

18,385 

17,988 

397 

29,727 

29,085 

642 

222 

217 

5 

157,458 

154,058 

3,400 

1,622,521 

1,587,507 

35,014 

99,765 

97,612 

2,153 

796,667 

779,475 

17,192 

474,188 

463,955 

10,233 

844,630 

826,403 

18,227 

544,737 

532,981 

11,756 

853,570 

835,150 

18,420 

963,007 

942,225 

20,782 

22,419 

21,935 

484 

115,605 

113,110 

2,495 

17,804 

17,420 

384 

280,943 

274,880 

6,063 

550,459 

538,580 

11,879 

1,636,810 

1,601,487 

35,323 

807,828 

790,395 

17,433 

95,153 

93,100 

2,053 

503,630 

492,762 

10,868 

3,896 

3,812 

84 

9,761 

9,550 

211 

45,207 

44,233 

974 

63,293 

61,927 

1,366 

195,971 

191,742 

4,229 

1,348,056 

1,318,965 

29,091 

265,247 

259,523 

5,724 

573,186 

560,817 

12,369 

1,093,394 

1,069,798 

23,596 

94,964 

92,915 

2,049 

303,622 

297,070 

6,552 

5,282 

5,168 

114 

1,037,809 

1,015,413 

22,396 

306,256 

299,647 

6,609 

1,063,427 

1,040,478 

22,949 

2,343,214 

2,292,647 

50,567 

36,237 

35,455 

782 

23,517 

23,010 

507 

546,716 

534,918 

11,798 

118,163 

115,613 

2,550 

255,041 

249,537 

5,504 

338,855 

331,542 

7,313 

30,539 

29,880 

659 

1,326 

1,297 

29 

222,410 

217,610 

4,800 

241,113 

235,910 

5,203 

$24,273,834 

$23,750,000 

$523,834 

/ 
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T70RK  IMDSE  THIS  APPEOERIATION 

^  General » —  This  appropriation  is  intended  to  promote  stability  of  the 

farm  population  and  conservation  of  agricultural  resources  hy  enabling  a 
limited  nmber  of  farm  tenants  to  become  farm  owners,  and  to  mitigate  the 
economic  instability  resulting  from  inseciire  land  tenure  and  a  consoo^ucnt 
mining  of  farm  land  for  immediate  returns*  This  o.ppropriation  provides  for 
the  noi:ing  of  loans  in  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Eico  to  farm  tenants,  farm  loborers,  sharecroppers,  "^nd  other  individuals 
who  obtain,  or  who  recently  obta.inod,  the  major  portion  of  their  income  from 
farming  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  farms.  The  disappca.r.ancc  of  the  frontier, 
followed  by  more  exacting  Ica.sing  arrangements,  land  speculation,  high  prices 
of  farms,  and  prohibitive  credit  terns,  have  made  it  impossible  for  many  farm 
tenants  to  attain  stability  or  to  become  farm  owners  without  public  fissistance. 
The  nioffiber  of  farm  tenants  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  pnmjm, 

1,  Parm  Tenancy  Loans. —  Under  the  authorization  by  Congress  in  the 
Banifnead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  farm  tenancy  loans  are  being  made  to  farmers 

)  who  caxinot  obtain  adequate  credit  from  other  sources  to  buy  farms  on  reasonable 

terms.  These  farm  tenancy  loans,  made  for  a  40-yc'n  period  at  3  percent  interest 
arc  intended  to  buy  f ■'jnily-sizcd  farms  large  enough  to  yield  a  living  to  the 
borrower  and  his  family  and  to  enable  him  to  retire  the  loan.  Borrowers  fire 
required  to  make  annual  payments,  covering  principal  and  interest,  sufficient 
to  retire  the  loan  over  40  yeans.  Loans  are  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  on  the  fa.rms  purchased. 

Under  the  amount  of  funds  available  it  has  been  necessary  to  restrict 
loan  activities  to  a  limited  number  of  counties  selected  on  the  basis  of  farm 
population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy  during  the  current  fiscal  year,.  Approxi— 
matcly  700  counties  are  being  reached,  and  it  is  estimated  that  5,000  farmers 
will  become  fanm  ovmors  as  a  result  of  activities  under  this  project  during 
'  the  1939  fiscal  yean.  The  a,ppropria,tion  requested  for  1940  will  permit  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  almost  the  same  number  of  counties  as  are  being 
rcaniicd  during  1939,  and  will  benefit  almost  the  same  number  of  farmers  as 
one  being  assisted  during  1939, 

All  funds  provided  under  this  project  are  being  used  directly  for  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loans, 

2,  Technical  Services,  including  County  Committees, —  The  Banldiead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  provides  that  the  amount  of  loans  shall  be  distributed  equitably 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the  b.asis  of  farm  popula.tion  and  the 
prevalence  of  tenancy.  This  requires  the  mcountencancc  of  a  field  organization 

to  furnish  the  necessary  technical  assistance.  The  Farm  Ten, ant  Act  requires 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  farmers  in  each  county  in  whicn  activ¬ 
ities  one  carried  on,  Wliilc  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  each' member 
is  allowed  compensation  .at  the  raise  of  $3  per  day,  in  compliance  Yfith  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  Allowance  is  also  made  for  necessary  traveling  .and 
subsistence  expenses  and  clerical  assistants.  State  advisory  committees  have 
been  organized  in  each  State  and  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  are  allowed 
the  members. 
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During  the  fiscal  yeat  19391  the  sura  available  for  such  purposes  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  organization  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  committees  and 
technical  personnel. 

3,  Administrative  Expenses, —  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  investigate  applications,  make  loans,  keep  accounts,  purchase  supplies, 
negotiate  contracts,  examine  vouchers  and  abstracts  of  title,  draft  mortgages 
and  other  legal  documents,  provide  legal  assistance,  select  and  train  personnel, 
etc.  This  personnel  is  distributed  throughout  the  48  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  sum  available  is  being  used  to  provide 
for  a  limited  number  of  personnel  to  carry  on  the  various  administrative  activ¬ 
ities  incident  to  the  investigation  of  applications,  making  of  loans,  maintain¬ 
ing  accounts,  examining  abstracts  of  title,  drafting  mortgages  and  other  legal 
documents,  selection  and  appointment  of  qualified  personnel,  filing  of  docu¬ 
ments,  negotiating  contracts  for  office  space  and  services,  examination  of 
vouchers,  etc.  The  total  administrative  expenses,  together  with  the  total 
technical  services  and  expenses  of  committees  described  under  Project  2,  will 
not  exceed  the  5  percent  limitation  provided  by  the  Act, 

(b)  LIQUIDATION  AND  tlANAGEMENT  OF  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 

Appropriation  Act ,  1939  . .  $2,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  2,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEivIENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1,  Technical  services  and  supervision  of 
land  development  and  property  mainten¬ 
ance.  . .  .  .  .  T  - 

-  .. 

$1,132,375 

456,192 

411,433 

$1,132,375 

456,192 

411,433 

2,  Management  and  collection  service,,,.., 

3,  Administrative  expenses,,, . ,.,, 

Total  appropriation,.,,, . 

— 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General, —  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  administer,  Miintain, 
and  operate  those  resettlement  projects  and  rural  rehabilitation  projects  for 
resettlement  purposes  which  have  been  completed  or  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  completed  and  for  which  funds  have  been  provided, 

1,  leclmical  Services  and  Supervision  of  Land  Development  and  Property 
Maintenance, —  The  current  construction  and  development  program,  which 
IS  virtually  completed,  consists  of  more  than  140  projects  located  throughout 
the  continental  United  States,  providing  honest ca.ds  for  approximately  15,000 
fai'-iilies.  In  order  to  protect  the  Government's  investment  in  those  units,  a 
constant  and  thorough  maintenance  of  physical  properties  is  necessary.  This 
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includes  l)oth  normal  repairs  and  thfe  training  of  occupants  in  keeping  of  their 
land  and  homes,  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  of  properties  in  v/hich  the 
Government  has  an  equity. 

The  work  involves  the  employment  of  a  skilled  maintenance  staff,  including 
technicians,  clerical  help,  and  other  assistants.  This  group,  together  with 
project  managers  and  other  field  employees,  is  responsible  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  more  than  30,000  structures  —  including  homes,  farm  buildings, 
and  community  buildings  —  in  addition  to  roads  and  other  improvements, 

2,  Management  and  Collection  Service.  —  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  return  on  the  funds  invested  in  the  resettlement  projects,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  a  constant  and  efficient  management,  through  project  managern 
and  other  skilled  personnel,  together  with  clerical  help.  This  staff  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  prompt  collection  of  monthly  rents  and/or  payments  toward  purchase  of 
the  individual  farms  and  homes;  the  execution  of  rental,  lease,  and  purchase  con¬ 
tracts;  and  the  execution  of  utility  agreements  and  contracts, 

3,  Administrative  Expenses. —  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  carry  on 
the  various  a^inistrative  activities  incident  to  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  those  resettlement  projects  v/hich  ha.vc  been  or  are  being  completed,  including 
legal,  fiscal  and  business  services,  and  departmental  and  field  supervisory 
personnel. 


I 
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(c)  LAND  UTILIZATION  AND  RSTIREIvIENT  OF  SimivIARGINAL  LAND 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 .  $5,000,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940, .  5,000,000  (U) 


(a)  In  addition,  the  unexpended  Balance  ($8,188,393) 
of  the  amount  provided  By  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1937,  for  this  purpose  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938  was  reappropriated  for 
1939 . 

(B)  In  a,ddition,  the  unexpended  Balance  of  the  1939 
appropriation,  if  any,  to  Be  reappropriated 
for  1940, 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Development  of  land  conser¬ 
vation  and  utilization  pro¬ 
grams  . 

$333,876 

476,190 

1,001,541 

$1,222,687 

2,019,801 
*  9,945,905 

$995,500 

1,615,000 

2,389,500 

-  $227,187 

-  404,801 

7, 056,405 

2,  Improvement,  protection,  anc 
supervision  of  land  a.cquired, 

3,  Acauisition  of  land, . 

Total  oBligation . 

1,811,607 

;  13,188,393 

5,000,000 

-  8,188,393(1 

UnoBligated  Balance  1938, 

reappropriated  for  1939 . 

+  8,188,393 

-  8,188,393 

+  8,188,393 

Total  appropriation... 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

— 

*  Includes  $450  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 


DECREASE 

(l)  While  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  $8,188,393  in  availaBle 

under  this  item  for  1940,  this  reduction  represents  the  amount  of  tne  unexpended 
Balance  of  1938  funds  reappropriated  for  use  in  1939,  This  reduction  will  Be 
met  By  curtailment  of  all  phases  of  the  program  Both  in  the  field  and  in 
Washington, 
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CHANGE  m  LANGUAGE 

This  paragraph  has  heen  amended  hy  striking  out  the  langirage  "and 
the  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  (Third 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937),  remaining  xinohligated 
on  June  30,  1938,  shall  continue  available  to  June  30,  1939,"  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  o.ppro- 
priations  made  under  said  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,"  This  change  is 
proposed  to  make  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  any 
unexpended  balance  of  1939  funds. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. —  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  carry  into  ef¬ 
fect  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create 
the  Farmers'  Home  Corporation,  to  promote  more  secure  occupancy  of  farms 
and  farm  homes,  to  correct  the  economic  instability  resulting  from  some 
present  forms  of  farm  tenancyo  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  22, 
1937. 


Title  III  provides  for  the  development  of  a  program  of  land  conser¬ 
vation  and  land  utilization,  including  the  retirement  of  lands  which  are 
not  primarily  sulta,ble  for  cultivation.  The  work  aims  to  correct  malad¬ 
justments  in  land  utilization,  prevent  their  recurrence,  insure  sound 
methods  of  utilization  and  an  efficient  po.ttern  for  occupancy  of  land, 
and  thereby  to  "assist  in  controlling  soil  erosion,  reforestation,  pre¬ 
serving  natural  resources,  mitigating  floods,  preventing  impa,irraent  of 
dams  and  reservoirs,  conserving  surface  and  subsurface  moisture,  protect¬ 
ing  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  and  protecting  the  public  lands, 
health,  safety,  and  welfare". 

Responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  program  of  land  conserva¬ 
tion  and  utilization  has  been  assigned  to  the  Sureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  acquisition,  improvement,  protection,  and 
administration  of  subm.arginal  land  as  provided  for  in  Title  III  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  conducted  under  three  projects, 
as  follows; 

1.  Development  of  Land  Conservation  and  Utilization  Programs.  — 

Under  the  provisions  of  Titlfe  III  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  plan  and  carry  into  effect  a  broad  program  for  con¬ 
serving  land  resources  and  utilizing  land  to  the  best  advantage.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  the  Secretary  is  empowered  "to  cooperate  with 
Federal,  Sta,te,  Territorial,  and  other  public  agencies  in  developing  plans 
for  a  program  of  lend  conservation  and  land  utiliza,tion,  to  conduct  surveys 
and  investigations  relating  to  conditions  and  factors  affecti^ig,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  accomplishing  most  effectively,  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  to 
disseminate  information  concerningthesc  ontivitics". 
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The  development  of  such  a  national  coordinated  program  involves,  first, 
the  examination  and  classification  of  the  various  types  and  classes  of  land 
according  to  their  best  economic,  long-time  use,  taking  into  account  not 
only  soils,  climate,  and  topography,  hut  also  their  adaptability  to  different 
uses,  their  potential  income  capacity,  the  standard  of  living  which  they  will 
support,  excessive  dependence  of  the  present  occupants  upon  public  relief 
and  other  types  of  public  assistance,  and  the  ability  or  inability  of  the 
lands  to  support  roads,  schools,  etc,,  as  evidenced  by  chronic  tax  de«. 
linquency  and  excessive  county  and  State  aids  in  proportion  to  taxes 
collected.  This  economic  land-use  classification  is  an  essential  basis 
for’  the  formulation  of  a  national  program  of  land  use,  as  required  in  the 
Act  • 


The  second  step  is  to  determine  wha.t  forms  of  public  action  will 
best  serve  to  bring  about  and  maintain  those  uses  of  land  shown  to 
be  desirable  by  the  economic  land-use  classification  mentioned  above. 

The  measures  to  adopt  and  encourage,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
agencies,  will  vary  with  different  locations  and  situations.  Such 
measiares  may  involve  Federal  and  State  purchase.  State  and  local  public 
ownership  through  modification  of  existing  tax  reversion  laws,  rural 
zoning,  cooperative  grazing  districts,  soil  conservation  districts, 
guidance  in  the  more  judicious  use  of  public  and  priva,te  credit,  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm  leasing  arrangements,  or  other  factors.  The  problem  of 
conserving  cor  land  resources  and  insuring  their  employment  in  those  uses 
which  will  protect  them  from  destruction  and  at  the  same  time  permit  them  to 
raak;e  their  grea.tcst  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  requires  that  all 
the  fea,sible  measures  for  effecting  sound  types  of  land  use  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  each  given  its  proper  place  in  a  national  program  of  land 
conservation  and  land  utilization.  The  effectiveness  of  Federal  land 
purchase  and  retirement  specifically  authorized  by  the  Act  can  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  many  times  v;hen  supplemented  by  complementary  measures  such  as  those 
enumerated  above. 

Third,  the  work  under  this  project  supplies  an  essential  basis 
for  the  coordination  of  Federal  and  State  land  conservation,  land 
utilization  programs  of  action,  and  the  application  of  agricultural  policies. 
Some  of  the  means  for  preventing  or  eliminating  the  misuse  of  land  fall 
within  the  domain  of  autonomous  State  action  and  many  States  have  become 
conscious  of  the  land-use  problem  within  their  boundaries  and  have  under¬ 
taken  the  formulation  of  policies  and  progrojns  designed  to  correct  land 
misuse.  The  Federal  Government,  likov/ise,  has  developed  such  policies  as  the 
program  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  the  Farm 
Tenant  Loan  policy,  the  Rehabilitation  program,  va,rious  forest  policies, 
the  Soil  Conserva,t ion  program,  and  the  various  Farm  Credit  policies  and 
programs  for  conservation  of  wildlife.  All  these  policies  and'  programs 
depend  upon  and  presuppose  abroad  program  of  land  utilization.  The 
attainment  of  the  objective  of  a  national  program  of  land  conservation 
and  land  utilization  will  tend  to  assure  more  adequate  coordination  of 
tne  various  Federal  programs  and  policies,  and  of  these  with  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  States,  The  formulation  of  a  broad  program  of  land  utili¬ 
zation  to  fit  the  Vearious  types  of  soil,  the  climatic  differences,  and  the 
varied  and  constantly  ch<anging  economic  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the 
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Nation  can  "be  effectively  achieved  only  hy  a  Close  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  goverrjnents.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  .joined 
in  an  agreement  with  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  representing 
the  agricultural  education,  research,  and  .extension  agancies  of  the_saveral 
States,  whereby  there  may  he  estahlished  within  any  State  an  advisory^and 
coordinating  committee,  including  Federal  and  State  representatives,  in^ 
order  that  the  Federal  and  State  programs  of  land  conservation,  land  utili¬ 
zation,  a.nd  land-use  a.djustments  may  become  a,  truly  coordinated  program  of 
joint  endeavor.  Through  these  committees  consideration  will  oe  given  to 
the  problems  of  land  conservation  and  the  kind  of  land-use  adjustments 
required  in  each  State  in  the  interest  of  souiid  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization.  Land-use  adjustment  and  land  conservation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  then  be  conducted  in  each  State  with  the 
guidance  of  the  findings  of  the  committees  in  a  way  that  will  assist  in  the 
achievement  of  a  coordinated  program  with  objectives  acceptable^  to  State ^ 
and  Federal  agencies.  To  assist  in  realizing  this  portion  of  the  objective, 
offices  of  land-use  planning,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Department 
in  Washington,  will  be  maintained  in  practically  all  the  States,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  participating  with  these  committees  in  the 
formulation  of  goals  of  land-use  adjustment  and  in  the  coordina.tion  of  the 
Federal  program  with  those  of  the  States,  and  of  the  State  programs  with 
that  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  assisting  in  giving  effect  to  such 
programs  by  endeo-voring  to  secure  the  application  of  measures  ^/hich  will 
attain  the  desired  objectives.  It  is  proposed,  moreover,  to  extend  this 
machinery  of  land— use  planning  into  the  smallest  localities  b.^  the  e.stab— 
lishment  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Committees  of  community  and  county 
land-use  planning  committees.  These  will  bring  to  bear  on  the  process  of 
planning  the  knowledge  and  practical  judgment  of  farmers  and  other  people 
close  to  the  land  but  with  assistance  from  technical  specialists  as  may 
appear  necessary.  Thus  the  process  will  be  essentially  democra,tic. 

The  broad  coordinated  program  of  land  utilization  thus  developed 
will  also  provide  a  foundation  for  the  action  programs  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  the  Agricultui’al  Adjustment  Adniinistration ,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Biological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  tne  rural 
rehabilitation  and  tenancy  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and 
the  Department's  work  on  Flood  Control  and  Wa.ter  Facilities,  as  well  as 
for  the  action  programs  of  such  extra-departmenta.l  agencies  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Rui’al  Electrification  Administration, 

2.  Acquisition  of  Land.  —  The  program  of  acquisition  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  United  States,  and  areas  of  purchase  are  located 
in  all  except  nine  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Under  the  1938  and  1939 
programs  it  is  expected  that  options  will  be  accepted  for  approximately 
2,100,000  acres.  From  the  appropriations  for  these  two  years  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  purchase  price  of  this  acreage  and  that  portion  of 
the  acquisition  expenses  to  be  incurred  prior  to  June  30,  1939,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  clearing  titles  and  effecting  payment  to  vendors  for  tnese  lands. 
Expenditures  for  completion  of  title  clearance  on  projects  established 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  which  were  transferred  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Farm  Secxirity  Administration  and  placed  by  executive 
order  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III,  also  had  to  be  made  from  these 
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funds.  Although  options  for  approximately  2,100,000  acres  prohahly  will  he 
accepted  in  1938  and  1939,  title  to  only  about  850,000  acres  will  be  vested 
in  the  Government  prior  to  June  30,  1939,  in  view  of  the  time  required  to  com- 
pl  ete  the  necessary  intervening  steps.  On  the  basis  of  the  length  of  time 
normally  required  to  complete  purchase,  it  is  expected  that  about  50  percent 
of  the  total  costs  of  acquisition  will  be  incurred  by  June  30,  1939,  for  title 
clearance  in  connection  with  options  already  accepted  and  to  be  accepted  prior 
to  that  date. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  purchases  of  land  for  which  ob¬ 
ligations  v/ill  have  been  entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  1939,  the  program 
provides  for  the  initiation  of  purchase  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  of 
approximately  308,000  anres  of  land  at  an  estimated  average  cost  of  $4.25 
per  acre.  Land  purchases  contemplated  in  1940  estimates  v/ill  consist 
chiefly  of  extending  or  "blocking  out"  areas  approved  in  1938  and  1939. 

Expenses  for  acquisition  for  1940  v/ill  involve  the  completion  of 
acquisition  v/ork  on  virtually  all  the  tracts  for  which  options  were  accepted 
in  1938  and  1939,  the  appraisal  and  acceptance  of  options  on  land  to  be 
optioned  in  1940,  and  the  completion  of  title  clearance  and  paj'^ment  for  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  1940  acrerge.  During  the  fiscal  year  1940 
the  Government  will  probably  complete  title  clearance  to  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  rucreage  purchased  for  thrt  fiscal  yea.r.  The  final  stages  of 
title  clearance  v/ork  on  the  rema.ining  50  percent  v/ill  therefore  ca.rrv  over 
into  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

3.  Improvement,  Protection,  and  Supervision  of  Land  Acquired.  — 

Lands  acquired  in  these  submarginal  areas  should  be  put  in  condition  to  make 
them  serviceable  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  adapted.  ‘This  involves  such 
activities  as  demolition  of  buildings  no  longer  required,  fencing,  estab- 
lisliment  of  boundary  markers,  seeding  and  improvement  of  lands  for  pasture 
utilization,  provision  of  wells,  reservoirs,  etc.,  to  supply  needed  water, 
construction  of  the  necessary  buildings,  roads,  and  trails  requisite  for 
the  future  8.dministration  of  the  projects,  etc.  During  the  current  year, 
in  addition  to  funds  from  the  appropriation  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Earm  Tenant  Act,  there  has  been  allotted,  mainly  for  the  development 
of  lends  acquired  under  the  land  utilization  prograjn  established  prior  to 
the  passc-ge  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhea,d-Jones  Earm  Tenant  Act,  a  total  of 
$9,350,205  from  Title  I  and  Title  II  of  the  Emergency  Belief  Act  of  1939 
for  improvements  on  such  lands.  The  exiount  expended  under  the  regular  ap¬ 
propriation  during  1939  is  compp.rati vely  small  becuase  of  the  availability 
of  supplemental  funds  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  lends  being  acquired  in  1939  v/ill  Jha.ve  reached  the  stage  in  1940 
when  it  v/ill  be  necessary  to  provide  the  types  of  improvement  mentioned 
above . 


By  Executive  Order,  approxim-ately  8,143,0^00  enres  acquired  under  the 
land  utilization  program  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Earm 
Tenant  Act  ha.ve  been  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a.dmin- 
istration  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  JBankhead-Jones  Earm 
Tenant  Act.  A  considerable  number  of  the  projects  ctbmprising  these  lands 
are  being  transferred  for  administration  to  the  Eorest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Biologica.l  Survey  and  others  2.re  being  lea.seci  to  the  States  to 
be  administered  by  them.  However,  approximately  4,000,000  acres,  with  the 
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possibility  of  approximately  600*000  additional  acres,  will  be  administered 
•under  this  project.  In  addition  to  the  above,  management  and  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  required  on  a  large  part  of  the  850,000  acres  to  which  title 
will  be  obtained  during  1938-1939,  The  greater  part  of  the  acreage  to 
which  title  will  be  acquired  during  1940  will  require  management  and  ad¬ 
ministration  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year, 

A  portion  of  the  allotment  under  this  project  is  req'aired  for  the  making  of 
detailed  administrative  plans  for  the  areas  in  which  land  acquisition  and 
development  are  carried  on,  including  particularly  the  selection  of  tracts 
for  purcha,se  with  a  view  to  implementing  an  adequate  program  of  land-use 
adjustment  and  the  determination  of  what  specific  improvements  will  best 
contribute  to  such  a  program, 

PASSENGEE-CAIiRYING  VEHICLES 

The  estimate  contemplates  the  replacement  of  27  worn-out  station 
wagons  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $800  each  and  5  other  passenger-carrying 
cars  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $500  each,  a  total  of  $24,100,  A  total  of 
130  station  wagons  and  55  other  passenger  cars  are  on  hand  at  the  present 
tim^  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  1940  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  27 
of  the  station  wagons  and  5  of  the  other  cars,  ?he  vehicles  to  be  replaced 
will  all  be  more  than  five  years  old  in  1940, 

The  use  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  is  pro.ctically  indispensable 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  land-utilization 
program  throughout  the  country.  The  leplacemonts  contemplated  in  these 
estimates  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work  of  the  progrom  and, 
unless  these  replacements  can  be  m.ade,  employees  will  cither  heave  to  use 
common  carriers  or  personally-owned  automobiles.  The  common  ca.rricr  is 
not  well  suited  to  this  activity,  since  the  work  is  generally  performed  in 
areas  where  public  transportation  is  inadequate.  The  use  of  personally- 
owned  cars  by  reimbursement  is  not  economical  where  extensive  and  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  is  involved,  such  as  is  true  in  this  case. 
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(For  Lociris,  Relief,  and  Euro.l  Eohabilit, option) 

Appropriation,  1939,  See.  1  (S), 

Emergency  Relief  Apprepriation 

Act,  1938 . $175,000,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1940 .  ("b) 

(a)  Together  with  xmohligated  halanccs  (estimated  at  $22,804,714) 
from  allocations  made  availahle  to  Farm  Security  Adrainistra- 
tion  uiider  the  -ejnergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1337 
and  p-ihlic  Resolution  80,  75th  Congress;  total  available, 

1939,  $197,804,714.  Allocations  for  these  purposes  in  the 
fiscal  year  1938  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1937  and  similar  orior-year  funds  aggregated  $180,775,627, 
of  which  $157,958,313  wa.s  actually  obligated  in  1938,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $22,804,714  ar^ailable  for  reapiDropriation  in  1939, 
The  obligations  incurred  in  1938  and  estimated  for  1959  are 
indicated  in  the  project  statement  whicn  follows, 

(h)  The  omission  of  this  item  from  the  1940  Budget,  as  explained 
on  pa,ge  A95  thereof,  contemplates  its  consideration  as  a 
feature  of  such  emergency  relief  measure  as  maj?-  be  proposed 
for  1940. 


PROJECT  STATELEilT 


Pro jGcts 


1.  Rural  rehabilitation  loans. 


1938 


1939 

( Sstimatod) 


$125,000,000 


2.  Rural  rehabilitation  direct  relief . 

3,  Rural  rehabilitation  services  and 
assistance : 

(a)  Earn  and  homo  management  assi stance . 

(b)  investigation  of  aioplications  and 

maicing,  collecting,  and  servicing 
loans  an  d  gmits . . . 

(c)  Voluntary"  farm  debt  abjustment . 

Totad,  Project  3, . 


23,319,121 


7,026,169 


4,481,263  : 
J.  7,662  i 

12,805,094  ; 


33,165,200 


9,931,990 


5,149,800 

1,841,778 

17,923,568 
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Projects  ; 

1933 

1939 

(Estim.atcd) 

- -  -  -  ) 

4,  Rural  rehabilitation  projects,  including  j 

t 

$28^234,759 

1,095,308 

$4,998,816 

5 , 192 , 550 

■i 

4 

1 

6,  Hater  utilization  projects,  including  ; 

-  J  -  J  ' 

5,000,000 

3 , 756 , 344 

6,524,580 

8.  L,.uid  utilization  projects,  including  ; 

13,196,246 

—  — 

4 

t 

157,968,913 

197,804,714 

Balance  of  1S38  allotment  reappropriated  : 

+  22,804,714 

-  22,304,714 

Total  appropriation  or  allotment.. ; 

180,773,627 

175,000,000 

I70EK  UITDSR  THIS  APPHOPPJ. ATIOH 


G-enera,!. —  The  purpose  of  ru.ral  rehabilitation  is  to  make  loaus  to 
farm  oT;^'^“farm  tenants'  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  others  who 
obtain,  or  who  recently  obtahiied,  the  ma,jor  portion  of  their  income^  from 
farming  operations  and  who  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  on ^ reasonable 
terns  from  any  lending  institution,  so  as  to  enable  such  eligible  families 
to  acquire  livestock,  farm  equipment,  supplies,  ar.d  other  farm  needs  (in¬ 
cluding  im-orovcments  and  repairs  to  real  property);  to  permit  the  refinanc¬ 
ing  of  chattel  mortgage  indebtedness  euid  family  subsistence  and  medical  ^ 
care;  to  provide  direct  relief  to  eligible  families  in  rural  areas  for  suo- 
sistence  pur':)Oses;  to  assist  in  the  voluntary  adjustment  of  indebtedness 
between  farmers  and  their  creditors;  to  develop  good  agricultural  land 
previous].^"  acquired  by  the  United  States  into  cconoiiic  farm  uni  to  for^le^„oe 
or  sale  to  eligible  farm  families;  to  develop  and  maintain  camps  for^thc 
relief  of  migrant  agricultural  workers;  to  provide  for  a  v/atcr  facilities 
program  for  water  conservation,  dans,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  well  digging 
and  drilling,  and.  other  facilities  for  water  stora.gc  or  utilizauion  ixi 
furtncrancc  of  rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  to  needy  persons;  to  furnish^ 
tochnical  services  and  guidance  in  soriid  farm  ajid  hor.c  uanagcnciit  practices,  ^ 
and  to  urovidc  personnel  and  fa.cilitios  for  the  a.d;-iinis traoion  of  those  activ.,, 
tics  in" the  District  of  Colombia  and  elsewhere.  Cooperation  is  maintained 
with  the  Interior  Department  to  assist  in  facilitating  certain  phases  of 
this  program  on  Indian  rcsci’vations  and  in  Puerto  Face  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  fends  arc  tronsferred  for  this  work  as  shown  in  the  Budget  schodulos. 
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1.  Roha.'bill. tcition  LoaJis.--  The  purpose  of  rurul  rchahi3.itr„t.ion 

loans  is  to  enable  lov;-incoiae  and  destitute  farn  families  to  support  then- 
selves  through  continued  faming  by  extending  credit  on  the  basis  of  accept¬ 
able  farn  and  hone  plans.  Farm  owners,  farn  tenants,  farn  laborers,  sha,re- 
croppers,  and  others  who  obtain,  or  have  recently  obtained.,  part  of  their 
income  from  farming  but  who  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  from  other  lending 
agencies,  are  eligible  for  these  loans. 

Reha.bili tation  loans  enable  low- income  farmers  to  purchase  farn  and 
home  equipment,  v/orkstock,  and  livestock  necessar^^  for  operating  needs.  These 
loans  also  enable  farmers  to  make  imurovenents  aid  repairs  on  real  property, 
to  refinance  indebtedness,  or  to  meet  subsistence  needs. 

The  immediate  object  of  rehabilitation  loans  is  to  aid  the  farmer  to 
continue  planting  for  the  support  of  himself  aid  his  family;  the  ultimate 
object  is  a  more  stable  farn  cconor!y. 

Funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (1939)  for  this  project  are  being 
used  to  make  initial  rural  rehabilitation  loans  to  prospective  rehabilitation 
clients,  many  of  whom  were  receiving  direct  relief,  and  to  make  supplemental 
loans  to  established  rehabilitation  clients.  The  entire  allotment  of 
$125,000,000  to  thi.  s  rehabilitation-loans  project  is  being  used  for  the 
princi-pal  amount  of  the  loans. 


It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  million  low-income  farm  families 
are  in  need  of  this  assistance.  Of  these,  only  about  one-half  will  have  re¬ 
ceived.  and  through  rural  rehabilitation  loan  f-'ands  prior  to  1940. 


Ilaral  rehabilitation  loans  are,  with  fe?/  exceptions,  small  short-term 
loans  of  from  two  to  five  years  ajid  generally  ca,ll  for  repayments  during  the 
period  of  the  loan.  There  is  set  forth  below  a  table  for  the  fiscal  years 
1938,  1939,  and  1940,  shovung  the  aumo'onts  of  both  principle  and.  interest  vdiich 
have  been,  or  w.hich  it  is  expected  will  be,  collected  on  rural  rehabilita.tion 
loans.  The  estimated  collections  for  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1940  take  into 
consideration  the  additional  rural  rehcfoili tation  loans,  both  initial  and 
supplemental,  vdiicli  will  be  mad.c  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1939 
from  emergency  funds  which  arc  now  available.  On  June  30,  1937,  of  the  loans 
mob.c  as  of  ttiat  date  $51,001,285  had  matured  and  $24,833,826  had  been 
collected,  or  43,7  percent.  On  Jmie  30,  1338,  of  the  loans  made  as  of  that 
date  $90,016,719  had  matured  and  $52,525,435  had  been  collected,  or  58,5  per¬ 
cent.  On  September  30,  1933,  of  the  loans  made  as  of  tnat  date  $91,673,504 
had  matured  and  $58,950,566  had  been  collected,  or  64.3  percent.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  collections  of  the  amounts  v/hich  have  matured  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  and  it  is  expected  that  between  70  and  30  percent  of  the  amounts 
which  will  ma/Gure  will  be  collected. 


Collections  on  Eural  Rehabilitation  Loans 


Year 


Principle 


Interest 


Total 


1936 

1937 
1933 

1939 

1940 


(estimated) 

(estimated) 


$991,875 
22 , 089 , 409 
25,603,437 
26,000,000 
60,000,000 


$9,939 

923,128 

1,220,723 

1,500,000 

4,000,000 


$1,001,814 
23,012, 537 
26,824,160 
27, 500,000 
64,000,000 
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.V,  Ixiral  Rcha'bilitation  Direct  P.olicf. —  Direct  relief  ruder  the  rurcuL 
rohaoilitation  c'v^Dpropriation  is  extended  not  only  to  fam  families  who  are  the 
victims  of  natr.ral  catastrophes,  such  as  drought  or  flood,  hut  to  indigent 
fairali:-s  living  in  rural  areas  who  cannot  obtain  a,id  from  other  sources  and  who, 
hut  for  these  emergency  grants,  night  suffer  from  hunger  or  disease.  Past 
experience  iias  shown  that  major  catastrophes  occu.r  somewhere  in  the  countiy 
evers'  year.  These  cash  grants  cease  when  the  families  can  begin  their  own 
rehabilitation  or  can.  be  assisted  through  reliabilitation  loans  based  on  farm 
and  hone  plans.  Cash  grants  of  direct  relief  are  actainistered  on  investigation 
and  deterr.iination  of  need  in  individual  cases, 

o.  Sural  Hehabilitation  Services  and  Assistance. — The  work  under  this 
project  is  of  the  three  types  listed  below: 

(a)  parm  and  Home  L'anagement  Assistance:  The  nature  of  the  credit 
advanced  to  rehabilitation  borrowers  makes  necessary  farm  and  home  management 
assistance  which  will  insure  the  best  use  of  the  rehabilitation  loans.  This 
assistance  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  actual  loan  in  effecting  permanent 
rehabilitation.  Farm  and  home  management  supervisors  work  personally  with 
each  borrovrer  and  his  viife  to  detencine  hov/  the  rehabilitation  loans  shall  be 
most  judiciou&.''.y  expended  .and  promptly  repaid.  They  cooperate  with  the  clients 
in  the  purcliase  of  appropriate  equipment,  livestock,  fertilizers,  and  other 
operating  goods;  give  regiolar  ,ahd  periodic  assistance  to  clients  in  planning 
management  practices,  including  lan.d  use,  labor  use,  a,_,.ri cultural  conservation, 
and  soil-erosion  control;  o.dvise  the  use  of  certified  seed,  purebred  sires, 
high-analysis  fertilizers,  emd  feed  ra.tions;  advise  on  livestock  management, 
crop  cultivation,  feed  production,  and  gardening;  also  on  the  horae  production, 
preparation,  acid  conserva.tion  of  meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  milk,  on  clothing 
preparation  and  on  health  and  sanitation;  and  regarding  participation  in  group 
and  cooperative  services. 

The  funds  for  this  project  are  being  expended  for  field  salaries  for 
regional  ajad  Stato  porsonnol  who  supervise  district  and  county  supervisors  in 
the  tcclniical  iphascs  of  farm  azid  home  monagemont  and  group  service  assistance 
to  borro\7crs;  for  district  and  co'anty  farm  and  homo  supervisors;  for  necessary 
clerico.1  help;  for  travel  of  rogional  and  State  personnel  engaged  in  technical 
supervision  of  district  a-'d  county  farm  and  hone  management  supei’vi sors;  for 
travel  of  district  aaid  county  fam  and  home  supervisors  in  giving  farm  and  hone 
management  cuid  group  service  assistance  to  borrowers  through  farm  aiid  hone 
visits;  and  for  other  incidenta.!  expenses,  including  office  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  an  d  sugopl  i  e  s . 

( b )  Investigation  of  Apulic ations  and  Making,  Collecting  and  Servicing 
Loans  an  cl  G  ran  t  s :  To  comply  with  the  provisions  of  executive,  departmental, 
and  administration  orders  defi?aing  rural  rehabilitation,  it  is  necessary’"  to 
investigate  the  need  and  eligibility  of  ea,ch  farm  fariily  applying  for  a  loan 
or  grant;  to  rjropare  a.  farm  and  hone  plan  or  a  budget  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  such  a  loon  or  grant  and  as  a  guide  in  the  most  effective  use  of  the  loan 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family;  to  inspect  lca,ses  for  terms  of  tenure  and  sGa,rcli 
county  records  for  lions  and  mortgages  taken  to  secure  such  loans;  to  service 
and  colloct  rop.aymonts  on  loans  when  duo  from  the  proceeds  of  crops,  livestock, 
and  livestock  products  when  harvested  or  rxirkctcd;  to  reinvestigate  canh 
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borrovcr  on  blio  proposed  renewal  or  extension  or  supplenenting  of  such  loan 
or  sproxLt  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  v;hich  originally  nade;  to  pre- 
nare  notes,  nortga;'es,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  offered  by  borrowers; 
to  repossess  and  sell  chattels  and  crops  of  borrowers  who  abandon  their  fo^rn 
operations  or  who  fail  to  cornoly  v/ith  the  terns  of  their  farn  jolans,  budgets, 
or  loan  agreenents;  to  naioe  receipts  for  and  renit  to  the  Treasiir^"  loan  repay- 
nents  and  proceeds  of  sale  of  repossessed  chattels  and  croxjs;  and  to  account 
for,  record,  and  audit  such  transactions  in  county,  regional,  and  national 
offices. 


fhiids  for  this  project  are  being  expended  for  field  salaries  for  regional 
and  State  jpersonnel  who  supervise  district  and  county  personnel;  for  district 
and  county  eniploj^ees  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  investigating  ax^plicati  ons 
for  assistance,  in  obtaining  and  recording  of  security  instruments,  in  effect¬ 
ing  renewals  and  extensions,  in  naicing  collections  and  receipts  and  renitting 
repaynents  to  the  Treasury,  and  in  uai-ring  necessary  repossessions  and  resale 
of  mortgaged  proxDcrty;  for  salaries  of  necessary  clerical  heljo;  for  travel 
performed  by  regional  a:nd  Sta/be  jpersonnel  engaged  in  supervising  district  auid 
county  employees  and  travel  performed  by  district  and  county  employees  in  visit¬ 
ing  borrowers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Y/ork  described  above;  and  for 
other  incidental  e:-rpenses,  including  office  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

(c)  Yoluntar/  Farm  Debt  A(^.justment ;  Voluntaiy  farm  debt  adjustment 
activities  arc  carried  on  between  the  farmer  debtors  and  their  creditors  in  an 
effort  to  bring  down  excessive  debts  within  the  farmers'  ability  to  pay  and  to 
give  creditors  an  opiportunity  of  realizing  some  return  on  their  investment. 

Debts  contracted  during  the  era  of  high  prices  for  produce  and  fa,rn  land  could 
not  be  met  follov/ing  the  denression  of  prices  and  became  frozen  assets  to  the 
creditor.  Adjustment  of  such  o.ebts,  which  include  grocery  and  clothing  bills, 
medical  and  veterinarj-^  bills,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  equipment  bills,  and  chattel 
and  real  estate  mortgages  or  interest  thereon,  is  necessary  in  many  cases  in 
order  to  nalie  a  soimd  loom,  to  a  borrower  or  place  a  farmer  in  a  position  where 
he  can  operate  his  farm  without  danger  of  foreclosure.  Adjustment  of  these 
debts  is  effected  voluntarily  by  extension,  reduction,  refinaxcing,  or  other¬ 
wise,  accorc'ing  to  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay  as  determined  by  his  individual 
circumstances. 

These  funds  are  being  expended  for  field  salaries  for  personnel  engaged 
in  supervising  farm  debt  adjustment  activities  in  regional.  State,  and  local 
offices;  for  out-of-the-pocket  expenses  for  more  than  11,500  committee  members 
in  approximately  2,900  couiities;  for  travel  for  -oersonnel  engaged  in  directing 
the  activities  of  the  local  committees  through  personal  visits,  assisting 
district  and  county  personnel  in  bringing  debtors'  cases  before  the  committeos, 
and  visiting  creditors  when  necessary;  and  for  other  incidental  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  office  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

4.  Tkiral  pLchabilitation  Projects,  Incl.uding  Technica.1  Sorvices, —  The 
purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  good  agricultural  land  previously  acquired 
by  the  United  States  into  economic  farm  units  for  the  rchefoilitation  of  and 
lease  or  sale  to  eligible  fo-rm  families;  and  to  moicc  certain  additions  to  and 
alterations  in  the  rural  roscttlcncnt  and  suburban  roscttlcncnt  projects  foimd 
necessaiy  upon  the  completion  of  those  projects.  On  several  of  the  subsis¬ 
tence  homesteads  projects,  which  were  bu-ilt  for  -part-time  industrial  workers, 
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the  residents  hcive  not  yet  secured  aO.eq-aate  part-ti,:.ie  enploynent,  thereby 
nakiiif,’  it  necessaiy  for  the  GovGrririent  to  su.pplenont  their  inco-ie  by  providing- 
useful  land  development  work  projects  on  ivhich  these  stranded  industrial  woi’k- 
ers  are  enploj-ed, 

5,  liigratoiy  Labor  Cajnps. —  The  purrjose  of  this  project  is  to  afford 
migratoiy  o,g-ricultural  workers  an  opportunity  to  live  in  saiiitarjA  surround¬ 
ings  by  building  canps  wnere  migrant  workers  may  live  for  a  limited  period  at 
minimum  cost;  to  aid  nigrents  in  finding  a  stable  base  for  home  life;  to  re¬ 
store  0.  form  of  community  life;  and  to  check  the  spread  of  disease,  which  is 
ever-present  in  squatter  camps.  Migratory  labor  camps  provide  each  v/orker 
with  a  platfcrm  on  which  to  pitch  his  tent  and  include  such  cor:nuiit3’' 
facilities  as  a  utility  building,  an  isolation  unit,  assembly  room  and 
nursery,  first-aid  room  and  child  clinic,  recreation  hall,  kitchen,  laundry, 
and  sanitary"  units*  Present  facilities  will  accommodate  approximately  10,000 
r’igratoiy  workers,  including  their  families.  Hew  camps  being  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  will  shelter  cvp-oroxinatelj"  3,000  additior.'.al 
workers,  including  their  families. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  c?.re  between  200,000  and  350,000  migratoiy 
agricultural  v/orkers  in  the  United  States,  v/ith  very  few  migrants  earning 
o.s  .-'uch  :as  $450  a  year.  Living  conditions  arc  extremcl^,^  ba,d,  with  attendait 
evils  of  poverty  aid  lisea.se.  These  caiditions  present  serious  problems  to 
both  the  v/orkers  and  the  areas  in  which  the;-  temporarily  established  then- 
selves.  The  migratory-  labor  camps  co'istructed  aid  operated  under  this  pro- 
grar:  will  in  part  alleviate  this  condition  and,  in  addition,  will  demonstrate 
what  cai  be  done  further  along  this  line  by  private  growers  and  State  and 
Pedoral  agencies, 

6 «  Later  Utilization  Proj ects,  Inc luding  Teciaiical  Services .  —  The 
purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  needed  water  facilities  to  farm  families 
by  the  prorier  use  ari.d  control  of  the  v/ater  resources  of  the  seni-arid  areas, 
principally-  in  the  western  and  southwestern  -portions  of  the  United  States. 
Pa-cilities  for  v/oiter  storage,  conservation,  and  utilization  are  being  provided 
through  the  construction  and  erection  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  installa.tlon  .and 
laying  of  pipe  lines,  and  digging  uid  drilling  of  wells.  This  work  reqyxires 
the  services  of  construction  personnel,  including  engineers  and  necessary," 
clerical  and  labor  assistance.  Enployme'nt  is  furnished  needy  farm  laborers, 
tenant  farmers,  needy  farm  owners,  and  relief  laborers  living  in  the  an-ea 
wherein  the  work  is  being  done, 

(Por  a  more  detailed  stateriont  of  the  water-facilities  program  paid 
from  the  appropriation  "Pncrgency  Helicf,  i^rriculture ,  ”  see  the  separate 
section  "Uator  Po.cilitics,  Arid  ruid  Semi-Arid  Armas,"  uidcr  the  caption 
"lork  'uidor  this  appropri.?,tion ,  "  p,agGs  647-649  of  those  notes.) 

7.  Administrative  Ex-pcnses. —  The  pur-pose  of  this  project  is  to  carrj;- 
on  the  vario'us  administr,a,tivc  activities  incident  to  the  rural- rehabilitation 
progrem.  The  scAarics  and  expenses  of  all  personnel  located  at  the  seat  of 
the  Government  and  of  all  personnel  located  in  the  regional  and  field  offices 
working  on  rural  rehabilitation,  including  admini strative ,  technical,  and 
legal  personnel,  are  included  uider  this  iiroject. 
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fam  security  administmtion 

(a)  imA  TEMCY  (FAEM  SECURITY  ADMIKI  STRATI  ON) 

This  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security- 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  for  farm  ownership  loans  under 
Title  I  of  the  Banlchead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  A  complete  statement, 
covering  all  funds  under  this  Title,  has  "been  included  in  these  notes 
under  the  heading  "Farm  Tenant  Act".  (See  page  626  ) 

(h)  LIQUIEATION  AND  lylANAOEIffiNT  OF  RESETTIEI^INT 
PROJECTS  (FARl^I  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION) 

This  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security- 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  made  under  Title  lY  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  A  complete  statement,  covering  all 
funds  under  this  Title,  has  heen  included  in  these  notes  under  the 
heading  "Farm  Tenant  Act".  (See  page  630  ) 

(c)  EMERGENCY  RELIEF,  AGRICULTURE  (FARM  SECURITY 

administration) 

This  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security- 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  carried  in  the  1938  Emergency 
Relief  Act  for  Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation.  A  complete 
statement  covering  all  funds  under  this  item,  has  been  included  in 
these  -notes  under  the  heading  "Emergency  Relief,  Agricu.lture" .  (See 
page  638  ) 


(d)  GREAT  LAKES  EXPOSITION 

This  schedule  covers  the  balance  ($3.00)  in  1938  of  funds 
transferred  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  This  balance  was  retransferred  to  the  Great  Lakes  Ex¬ 
position. 


(e)  GREATER  TEXAS  AIU)  PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

This  schedule  covers  the  balance  ($666)  in  1938  of  funds 
transferred  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  This  balance  was  retransferred  to  the  Greater  Texas 
and  Pan  American  Exposition. 


TRUST  ACCOUlMT 

(f)  PAYMENTS  IK  LIEU  OF  TAXES  AND  FOR  0PER;iTI0N 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  RESETTIEIMENT  PROJECTS 

This  schedule  covers  funds  provided  for  by  Section  3  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1936  (40  U.S.C.  431-434),  under  which 
receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  any  resettlement  project  or  any 
rural  rehabilitation  project  for  resettlement  purposes  are  covered 
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into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  constitute  a  special  fund,  which 
is  available  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  local  taxing  units  and 
for  any  other  expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance  (including 
insurance)  of  such  projects.  The  receipts  made  available  are  used, 
as  provided  for  under  the  Act,  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 
to  defray  the  costs  of  insurance  and  special  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
on  resettlement  projects  and  rural-rehabilitati on  projects  for  resettle¬ 
ment  purposes.  Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  for  1938  and  esti¬ 
mated  for  1939  and  1940  are  as  follows: 

Receipt s  Obligations  Unobligated  balance 


1938  .  $665,770  $145,915  $519, ,855 

1939  .  1,200,000  793,549  406,451 

1940  .  1,600,000  793,549  806,451 


TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(g)  STATE  RUR;'i.L  REHABILITATION  CORPORATION  FURLS 

This  schedule  covers  funds  arising  out  of  agreements  with 
State  rural  rehabilitation  corporations.  Under  the  rural- rehabilitation 
program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  providing  grants 
to  the  States,  there  was  established  in  a  majority  of  the  States  (dur¬ 
ing  1934  and  1935)  a  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  rural- rehab ili tati on  program  in  each  State.  A.s  of  November 
15,  1938,  all  but  four  of  these  corpora,tions ,  acting  through  their 
respective  directorates,  had  entered  into  individual  agreements  with 
the  United  States  Government,  whereby  their  assets  and  liabilities 
were  transferred  in  trust  to  the  Government  to  be  made  available  as 
a  revolving  fund  for  lural-rehabilitation  purposes  within  the  respec¬ 
tive  States.  In  addition,  the  Government,  as  managerial  agent,  admin¬ 
isters  the  assets  of  two  of  the  four  excepted  corporations. 

The  assets  transferred  and  all  assets  subsequently  collected 
on  behalf  of  the  corporations  have  been  deposited  in  special  trust 
fund  accounts  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  have  been 
administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  transfer 
agreements.  During  the  fiscal  yeoms  1937,  1938,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  fisco-1  year  1939  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  endeavored 
to  convert  excess  assets  of  the  corporations  into  cash  and  to  collect 
as  much  as  reasonably  possible  on  outstanding  loans  n.nd  other  accounts 
receivable.  Funds  thus  made  available  for  rura.l-rehabi litation 
purposes  have  been  used  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  obligations 
and  nev/  obligations  incurred  for  the  construction  and  development  of 
corporation  property  and  for  making  loans  to  corporation  clients. 

The  same  disposition  will  be  made  of  funds  received  during  the 
fiscal  year  1940* 
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Daring  the  fiscal  years  1937,  1938,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1939  the  asset  items  more  easily  liquidated  v/ere  liquidated 
and  the  proceeds  therefrom,  together  with  the  previously  acquired 
halances,  are  being  used  for  rural  rehabilitation.  A  large  portion 
of  these  rural- rehabilitation  activities  require  long-term  investment 
of  corporation  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  the  collections  during 
the  fiscal  year  1940  will  be  considerably  under  those  during  the 
fiscal  year  1939  and  will  be  principally  derived  from  collections  of 
3  to  5  year  loans  maturing  in  part  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1939  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  collections  of  rents 
and  other  income  from  corporation  property,  and  collection  of  the 
more  difficult  delinquent  accounts  not  collected  during  the  fiscal 
years  1937,  1938,  and  1939.  All  amounts  collected  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940,  plus  the  unencumbered  balances  from  preceding  years,  will 
be  available  for  the  servicing  of  corporation  accounts,  the  making  of 
a  minimum  of  supplemental  loans  to  already  existing  corporation  loan 
clients,  the  management  and  maintenance  of  corporation  property  already 
constructed  and  developed,  and  other  rehabilitation  purposes.  Obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  under  this  fund  in  1938  and  amounts  estimated  for  1939 
and  1940  are: 


1938 

1939 

1940 


$3,693,992 

8,941,530 

8,941,530 
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WATER  FACILITIES,  ARID  AED  SEMI-ARIR  AREAS 


Appropriation  Act,  1939...., .  $500,000 

Budget  Sstinatc,  1940, .  500 , OOP 


PROJECT  STATEIIERT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estina.tcd) 

Develovjment  of  v.'ater  facilities,  arid 
and  se'i'i  -a.rid  areas.  . . 

$500,000 

$500 , 000 

CHAi-IGS  in  LAIIGUAGE 


It  is  proposed  to  change  the  lcO,nguage  of  this  item  hy  inserting  the 
words  "for  personal  services"  in  the  clav.se  liraiting  the  amount  that  maj^  he 
expended  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  order  that  this  limitation  may 
Conform  with  that  of  other  appropriations  for  the  Department, 

WORK  UliDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOR 

The  water-facilities  program  is  administered  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  approved  August  28,  1937  (16  U, S.C,  590r  -  590x) ,  known  as  the  Pope-Jones 
Water  Facilities  Act.  The  Act  was  a  legislative  outgrowth  of  the  reconr.ienda- 
tions  of  the  President’ s  Great  Plains  Committee  and  gives  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  authority  essential  to  rounding  out  the  land  conservation  and 
utilization  program  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas  of  the  United  States,  When 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  permanent  DouartmentoA  programs  (such  as  soil 
conservation,  flood  control,  agricultur:,'.!  adjustment,  crop  insurance,  and  suh- 
narginal  land  purchase),  the  water  facilities  program  can  go  far  in  stabilizing 
western  .agriculture  and  maicing  the  tenure  of  farm  operators  more  secure. 

In  a.dmini storing  the  v;a.tcr-facilities  'orogram  the  Department  is 
follpi/ing-  the  instructions  contained  in  Section  5  of  the  Water  Facilities 
Act,  v/liich  provides  that  "the  Sccrcta.rj’-  of  Agriculture,  in  administering’ 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  v.tilizc  the  officers,  emuloyecs,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  of  a.,gcncios  \7ithin  the  Department  of  AgricvJLturc  whoso  functions 
arc  rela.tcd  to  the  progr-mi  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  may  adlot  to  such 
Cvgcncics  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  a.s  he 
may  request  to  a.ssist  in  carrj^ing  out  a.ny  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  any 
funds  ava.ila.blc  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,"  In  compliance  \';ith  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficient  a.dmini  strati  on,  the  general 
planning  a.s'pocts  of  the  wa.tcr-fanilities  program  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Buroan  of  Agricultura.1  Economics  to  be  ca.rricd  out  in  conjunction  with  its 
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gcncr;''.!  lojid-usc  v;ork.  The  operating  and  construction  phase  of  the  progran, 
in  turn,  has  heon  assigned  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  he  handled  by 
its  field  organization.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  been  assigned 
the  responsibility  for  servicing  the  loans  under  this  program.  This  phase  of 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  by  the  county  rehabilitation  supervisors  in  con¬ 
nection  \7ith  their  regular  activities. 

During  the  current  year  the  water-facilities  program  is  financed  under 
regular  funds  by  $500,000  included  for  this  purpose  in  the  1939  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  Recognizing  from  the  experience  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  many  rehabilitation  clients  can  accomplish  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  reestablishment  if  they  are  provided  with  loans  and  technical  help  for 
the  construction  of  small  v/ater  facilities,  $5,000,000  has  been  allocated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939  from  the  $175,000,000  provided  by  Sec.  1  (3)  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  for  water  conservation,  dans, 
reservoirs,  pipelines,  well  digging  and  drilling,  and  other  small  facilities 
for  v/ater  storage  and  utilization,  in  furtherance  of  rural  rehabilita.tion  and 
relief  to  needy  farm  families.  Of  this  amount,  $4,300,000  has  been  allotcd 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  remainder  ($200,000)  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  wo.tcr-facilities  program, 

D-uring  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Department  is  a.dministering  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  regular  a.ppropria^tion  amd  the  emergency  appropriation  accord¬ 

ing  to  policies  which  arc  essentially  similar.  The  1939  Agricultural  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act  provides  tinat  "not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  this  appropriation  sha.ll  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  any  one  project  designed  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
benefit  lands  by  the  irrigation  thereof  and  all  project  facilities  and  anpur- 
tcnanccs  v/hich  depend  for  their  utility  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  each  other  or 
upon  any  comison  facility  shall  be  deemed  one  project,  and  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  said  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  construction  of  any 
project  not  in  accord  v/ith  this  linita.tion, "  The  $50,000  limitation  on  proj¬ 
ects  involving  irrigation  guanantcos  th.at  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
this  program  and  thal  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  To  a.void  any  possible 
conflict  or  duplicalion,  hov/cver,  the  Department  cleans  v;ith  that  Bureau  any 
project,  regardless  of  size,  which  may  be  of  concern  to  the  latter  organiza.- 

tion.  The  Department  has  planed  the  same  limitation  of  $50,000  on  all  types 

of  v/atcr  fanilities  financed  from  the  emergency  relief  a-puropri alien. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  the  regular  and  emergency 
prograiis  ha,vo  been  coordinated  an  a  single  undertaking.  Work  is  actively 
going  forwa.rd  in  the  .arid  and  semi-arid  portions  of  the  seventeen  Western 
States,  Host  of  the  opcralions  are  being  conducted  on  approved  'watersheds 
but  demonstration  waler  fa.cilitios  have  boon  authorized  for  at  least  ton  ad¬ 
ditional  co'onties  of  each  of  these  StateSi  thus  pemaitting  farm  operalors 
over  a,  'vide  ano.a  to  see  at  close  range  the  benefits  available  from  those 
water  structures. 

T’lc  walor-fanili tic s  -program  is  restricted  to  the  follo’wing  well-defined 
types  of  v/alor  utilization  stmacturcs :  (a.)  farm  .and  stock  ponds;  (b)  i-eser- 

voirs;  (c)  v/clls,  including  repair  thereof;  (d)  detention,  retention,  and  di¬ 
version  dajns;  (c)  puraping  installations,  including  winclmills;  (f)  soring  devel¬ 
opment;  (g)  walcr  spreaders;  (h)  facilities  for  flood  irrigation;  (i)  small 
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irrigation  facilities,  either  for  individual  families  or  small  groups  of 
families,  including  rehabilitation  of  such  facilities!  and  (j)  facilities 
for  recharging  underground  reservoirs. 

The  history  of  water  utilization  in  the  West  is  replete  with  exaraples 
of  water  developments  that  have  been  costly  failures  due  to  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  economic  and  land-use  planning.  Under  the  v/ater-facilities  program 
careful  plouning  is  required  to  malce  a  limited  v/ater  supply  serve  the  maximmi 
number  of  families  without  promoting  improper  land  and  water  use,  Sffective 
planning  will  prevent  costly  mistaices  other.vise  likely  to  occur  and  v/ill  pjermit 
construction  and  development  to  proceed  more  rapidly  in  future  years.  The  Dc- 
partm.ent,  in  consultation  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  farmer  planning  commit¬ 
tees,  and  other  State  and  local  agencies,  ha,s  authorized  more  than  sixty  areas 
whore  gcncraJ  planning  work  has  been  undcrta.kcn  sufficiently  in  ad.vancc  to 
insure  a,  sound  local  -pj^osi’a^  a-^d  to  expedite  the  installation  and  constraction 
work.  Planning  is  far  enough  advanced  in  forty  of  those  areas  to  permit  opera¬ 
tions  to  go  for^zard. 

Under  the  operation  phase  of  the  program  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Parr.i  Security  Administration  y/ork  directly  with  the  farmers.  Technical 
and  legal  service  is  provided  by  those  agencies  to  oUl  participants,  both 
individurJ  fauners  a,nd  organized  groups,  such  o,s  irrigation  districts,  mutral 
water  cor.rpa,nics,  comrmmity  ditches,  soil  conservation  districts,  cooperative 
a.ssociations,  and  the  like,  Parmers  who  a.rc  una.blc  to  finance  the  construction 
of  facilities  from  their  own  resources  arc  given  finonciat  assistance  in  the 
form  of  loans.  All  cooperating  farmers  arc  required  to  mate  the  ma.xir;ram  loos- 
siblo  contribution  to  the  cost  of  facilities  through  furnishing  their  own 
labor,  equipment,  and  materials,  in  this  way  reducing  the  cost  to  them  and 
permitting  Federal  funds  to  go  fanthor  and  thus  benefiting  as  many  fanmors  an 
possible.  Repayment  is  detemined  on  the  ability-to-pa.y  principat  over  a. 
period  of  tine  equal  to  the  useful  life  of  the  factlity  bet  not  to  exceed 
twenty  ycaa-’s.  Repayment  instatlmcnts  of  prlnci-pal  and  interest  arc  adjusted 
to  the  income  of  each  family  and  arc  not  fixed  on  a  uniform  ajnorti za/cion  bacis. 

The  facility  may  bo  constructed  in  one  of  t’./o  v/ays.  The  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  may  instaUl  the  facility  and  in  return  the  fanmer  assuncs  a 
financial  obligaabion  to  repay  the  cost  thereof.  In  the  alternative,  ho  nay 
borrov;  the  money  he  needs  and  either  let  the  work  to  a.  private  contractor  or 
buy  the  ma/ccriats  and  do  the  work  himself.  In  either  case.  Department  rcp- 
resontaatives  work  out  a  farm  management  plan  for  the  farmer  and  ho  must  a,grcc 
'CO  canry  out  its  provisions  for  proper  v/ater  and  land-use  practices  for  a  fivc- 
yca„r  period.  The  farmer  is  thus  provided  with  a.  water  facility  and  a  plan  of 
fanm  operations  at  no  cost  other  than  that  for  the  lator  .and  materiats  he  docs 
not  furnish  himself. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  Federal  exxoenditure  of  $5,500,000  for 
v/ator  facilities  during  the  fiscat  yean  1939,  payatlc  from  both  rogula.r  and 
cmorgcncy  a.pproqriations,  v/ill  be  supplemented  by  about  $2,000,000  contributed 
by  fanwicrs  in  the  form  of  l.abor,  equipment,  and  matcriats.  It  is  cstim.atod 
that  proba.bly  a,s  much  as  $3,500,000  of  the  35,500,000  FcdcraJ  expenditure  v/ill 
be  repaid  to  the  Government,  Thus,  the  construction  of  $7,500,000  v/orth  of 
facilities  is  cxnocctcd  to  result  from  a,  net  Federal  expenditure  of  $2,000,000. 
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PASSEnC-EE-CAEEyiHG  VEHICLES 


LHe  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  contemplate  the  purchase  of 
twelve  pacsen£;er-carrj^ing  automohile  vehicles  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,300,  or 
approximately  $G00  per  car. 

Those  vehicles  v/ill  be  needed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco3ionics 
in  mailing  area  plans  for  designated  areas  in  which  the  feasibility  of  program 
operations  are  being  studied  and  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  visiting 
farm  opcra,tions,  making  detailed  surveys  and  plans,  and  supervising  and  inspect¬ 
ing  the  actUcoA  construction  opcre.tions  located  in  tho  particular  areas.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  June  30,  1939,  operations  will  be  authorized  in  atlcast 
two  to  four  arcr„s  in  each  of  the  sevontoen  arid  and  somi-arid  States  coning 
under  tho  prog;rejm.  The  a,rcas  will  a.voragc  ^approximately  500,000  acres  in  size, 
and  t'7o  cars  v/ill  be  needed  in  oa.ch  area  for  operations  personnel. 

The  nature  of  v/ator-facilitics  operations  raciccs  the  use  of  pacsongcr- 
carrjmng  vehicles  indispensable  because  traveling  must  be  done  mostly  in  an'’co.s 
not  accessible  by  coiniaon  c/vrrior.  Tho  trojisportn,tion  cost  records  of  tho 
Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstrate  that  its  personnel  operates  G-overnmont- 
ov/ned  a.utonobilcs  at  an  ,avcre.gc  cost  of  3.1  cents  per  mile.  This  figure 
includes  origin.al  cost  .as  well  as  depreciation,  rcp.airs,  and  direct  opcra.ting 
expense.  It  is  expected  that  those  vehicles  will  be  driven  an  average  of 
15,500  miles  per  year  .and  v/ill  .avcra,gc  50,000  miles  .as  tho  total  distance 
opcradGcd  between  time  of  purchanc  and  time  of  disposad.  Departmentad  experience 
has  proved  that  employees’  use  of  their  x:icrsonally-ownod  vehicles  on  official 
business,  subject  to  reimbursement  on  a.  mileage  basis,  is  less  cconomicad  for 
project  v/ork  in  extensive  areas  than  sinil.ar  use  of  Govcrnmcnt-ovmod  vehicles. 
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33LTSVILLE]  KESSAHCE  CENTER 


Approprio.tioii  Act,  1933 .  $85,000 

Bud  .pet  Estimo.tc,  1940 .  90,000 

Increase .  5 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEi„ElTT 


Project 

1238 

:  1939 

1940 

Incrca.se 

(Estinatod) 

(Estinatod) 

Bcltsvillc  Research  Center.. 

$74,500 

;  $85,000 

$90,000 

+  $5,000  (1 

Unohligadcd  hadance. . . 

500 

.  -  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Tot  ad  a.pp  r  op  r  i  ad  i  0  n , . . . 

75,000 

‘  85,000 

90,000 

+  5,000 

I  lie  PEASE 

( 1 )  An  inc rcasc  of  $5,000  is  recoirunondcd  in  this  item  for  the  -ourchaso 
of  additional  fang  equipnent  and  truclis.  Du.ring  the  -oo.st  tv/o  ,yc:irs  three 
iDuroc'.uG  of  the  Ecpa.rtinont ,  najacly,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bioloyical 
Survc",  aaiA  Eorost  Service,  Inave  st.arted  ooerations  .at  the  Center  on  aai  area 
of  ::pproxir,natcly  6,000  a.crcs.  The  roinhursahlc  vork:  'ocrioniod  hy  the  Center 
oryejiizatiori  for  the  various  hureaus  ca.rrj'ing  on  rccca.rch  vork  at  the  Center 
uas  $419,544  during  1938  as  conparod  v/ith  $259,060  in  1937  aud  $188,047  in 
1936,  This  l.argc  incrco,sc  in  r/ork  crc.atcs  a.  donojid  for  a,dditionad  equipnent, 
all  of  v/hich  nuct  he  'ourchased  fron  Center  funds,  as  roi"'hursencnt  fror.i  the 
Burca.us  covers  only  the  actuul  cost  of  the  uork  locrforncd  and  not  the  purchase 
of  nc’.T  or  the  rcplaccncnt  of  old  equi-onent.  It  is  inio'^ssihlc  v/ith  the  fe.cil- 
itiCG  avohla,hlc  n,t  present  to  perforn  the  ncccsrnxry  services  over  the  grea,tly 
incrca.Gcd  an'’cas.  Due  to  the  short  tine  a.vahl.ahlo  each  suring,  prepan-a/oion 
amd  cultiva.tion  of  the  lamd  nust  he  perforned  v/hen  neather  conditionc  nemit. 
To  do  this  cconor.iically  and  cfficiontl;"  there  is  urgent  need  for  a,n  increa„cc 
in  the  a.vahla.hlc  farn  and  truck  equi orient. 

CilANGE  III  LAilGUAGS 

It  in  reconnended  that  the  lanigaiagc  of  this  para.graph  ho  anended  hy 
insertion  of  au.thoi’itv  to  nakc  payiecnt  fron  fluids  tra-nsferrod  fron  other 
Dopau'’tn,ont  o-gcncics  "to  cover  the  cost  '^f  huilding  construction,  altcra.tion, 
aeid  repadr  perforned  hy  the  Center  in  can-rying  out  the  -ourposcs  of  such 
a-pplicafolc  aepuropriadions.  " 

This  authority  is  needed  to  overcone  an  ohjcction  rahsed  hy  the 
Genorad  Accoujiting  Office,  The  appropriations  fron  uhicli  reinhursenent 
is  naalc  for  the  services  perforned  hy  the  B^ltsvillc  Research  Center  con- 
tadns  specific  authority  for  the  construction  anid  repair  of  huildings,  so 
thad  the  cliaaigc  requested  does  n^^t  in  any  ua^y  hroa.dcn  the  scope  the  v/ork 
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n''>v/  Dcing  clone,  bi.it  none  clcscri'bos  it  oncl  specif icnlly  .nuth'^rizos  tlic 

Center  ns  om  instruncntnli tj^  -rhich  nny  "be  used  to  clo  it* 

nOEK  UlTDER  THIS  AFP  HOP  HI  AT  I  OH 


The  funds  provided  under  this  appropriation  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  general  service  facilities  for  the 
Center,  such  as  water,  fire  protection,  sewage  disposal,  power,  telepliones, 
and  roads;  the  purchase  of  trucks  and  farm  aiid  shop  equipment;  general 
administration  of  the  Center  and.  maintenance  of  a  cost-accounting  wnit,  a 
gu.ard  service,  a  mail  and  trucking  service,  etc. 

There  are  ten  units  of  eight  hureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
operating  at  the  Center.  Centralized  management  and  control  of  the  general 
service  facilities  -nrovido  ma.jor  economies  in  maintenance  and  opera,tion  and 
permit  the  dcvclopracnt  of  those  fa.cilitics  in  accordance  v;ith  general  Dc- 
pa,rtmcnt  interest, 

Hca.rl;."  rll  the  units  at  the  Center  are  served  I''  a  general  vfatcr 
distrihution  system  which  results  in  a  material  rodiiction  in  water  costs 
and  provides  means  of  furnishing  water  should  the  v/cll  serving  any  pa.r- 
tic'ala,r  unit  fall.  This  central  system  also  makes  it  possihlc  to  d-rav; 
on  a.  central  ’.vatcr  supply  in  case  of  fire,  A  fire-fighting  unit,  equipped, 
with  motor  driven  pumps,  hose,  and  essential  accessories,  is  opcra.tcd  hy 
the  central  organization  under  a  "voluiitccr"  fire-fighting  type  of  organ¬ 
ization,  A  modern  sevaage-di ST^osal  system  provides  a.  degree  of  sanita.tion 
and  protection  impossihlc  to  sccivro  in  any  other  way  and,  in  addition, 
prod-uccs  a.  hyproduct  in  the  form  of  slud.gc  that  is  used  as  fertilizer. 

The  consolidated  purcha.se  of  electric  uo’.vcr  and.  distrihution  over 
a  C-ovcrnmont-ov.'nod  s;  stem  reduces  the  cost  on  a.vcra.gc  of  about  60  percent, 

A  central  telephone  sv/itchhoard.  with  sin  truifi':  linos  to  Ha.shington  serves 
most  of  the  units  a.t  a  lower  cost  than  ’could,  ho  possihlc  for  ind-ividual 
service,  and.  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  far  superior  to  that 
furnished  by  local  rrcral  panty  lines, 

Ac'cqpaa.tc  reals  can  be  malntainod  at  much  less  cost  by  a  central 
organiza.tion  than  by  ca.ch  unit  attempting  to  build  roads,  and  a  uniform 
pi'og-ram  can  bo  developed. 

A  ccntr.al  mcclaanica.l  shop  is  ma.intalncd  for  the  repair  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings  and  mi scclla.ncous  mcchanica.1  and  shop  work,  and  a.  fa.rm  unit 
ra.iscs  feed  crops  and  keeps  the  road.sidcs  mov/cd.  The  a.ctual  v;ork  -perfomaed 
by  these  t'7o  units  is  collected,  for  by  rcimbursoDont  of  the  a.ctual  cost, 
but  thc_purcha.se  of  nev;  ma.chincry  and  equipment  for  the  use  of  these  units 
is  pa.id  from  the  Cc.j;itor  a.uprowria.tion. 

General  su.porvision  of  other  than  tccimical  activities,  the  handling 
of  problems  of  business  management  a.nd  general  opcra.tion,  inter- burca.u 
activities,  and.  relations  v;ith  the  public  arc  all  provided  by  the  Center 
organiza.tion. 
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An.  OToerating  engineer  sei’vice  circulating  at  the  Center  hetv/een 
4:00  p.n,  and  8:00  aiini  on  week  da;)^s  and  a  24-hour  service  on  Sundays  is 
maintained.  This  service,  through  the  regular  inspection  of  equiT)raent 
during  the  period  when  the  regular  personnel  is  not  available,  has  proved 
extremely  valuable.  Two  daily  trips  are  made  to  the  Department  in  Hashing- 
ton  and  around  the  Center  for  the  delivers^  and  pick-up  of  departmental 
mail.  Truck  service,  transporting  surplus  materials  -oroduced  'by  various 
\inits  and  picking  up  miscellaneous  orders,  is  maintained,  a  minimum  of  two 
loads  a  day  being  required  for  this  service. 

The  coordination  of  the  service  facilities  of  the  Center  has  ’na.de 
possible  considerable  economies  and  much  more  efficient  service  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  not  such  central  service  facilities  been  made 
available. 


SUDPLTI.:ShTAL  PUPDS 
(l)  Direct  Allotments 


Estimated 

Estimted 

Projects 

obligations, 

obligations, 

1939 

1940 

Public  Horks  Administration,  Act  of  1938: 

Experimental  building  for  largo  animals . 

$112,000 

$48 , 000 

Transfci’  swine  unit  to  new  a.rca . 

Laboratorj’  and  administration  build.ing . 

Foncir.g,  central  heating,  refrigeration,  and 

48 , 150 
400,000 

5,350 

100,000 

service  building,  coal  handling  facilities, 
changes  in  electric  and,  telephone  distribution 
systems,  and  enlargement  of  shop  facilities,,.. 

150,000 

160 , 000 

Improvement  and  extension  of  wa.tcr  system,  in- 

eluding  construction  of  nojlls,  v.''atcr-trc,at;ncnt 
and  conditioning  units;  enlargement  of  f.acil- 
itios  at  grain  and  feed  mill;  construction  of 
no’.T  s'urfaccd.  roads  and.  surfacing  of  some  c.xist- 

■ing  roads . . 

Pe3id.cnccs,  ga.ragos,  ba.rn,  greenhouse,  and  out- 

95 , 400 

46 , 000 

sid.c  service  fanilitios  for  the  Burcan.  of 
Biological  Survc'- . 

49 , 325 

26,560 

Construction  of  barns,  hospital  building,  silos. 

and  sheds;  rcpahr  and.  rcmodnling  of  buildings 
and  canipment,  and  constru.ction  of  concroto 
drivcv/a.y  and.  fence  V)Osto  for  Bure  an  of  Dair^' 

Industi-"/ . . 

Labora.toiy  for  pharmacology  and  vitamin  work,..., 
La.boratorj",  rcsidLCncos,  garages,  workshop,  w.ator- 

71,780 
422 , 500 

28,320 

227,500 

supply  d.i stribution,  scwa.gc  disposa.1,  roads, 
landisca.ping,  and  gateway  for  the  Forest  Service 

30 , 392 

20 , 594 
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SU?PLEi,211;TAL  FuTDS  -  Continued, 
(l)  Direct  Allotments  -  Continued. 


Projects 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1939 


istinated 
obligations, 
1940 


Public  PorPs  Administration,  Act  of  1938  -  Cont'd. 

Cold-storage  research  laboi-a.torA^ . 

Terro.cing,  grading,  tile  draining  land,  seeding, 
soil  survey,  surfacing  roads,  steam  control, 
uator  resein/'oir,  construction  of  ’jater  areas 
for  research  with  v/ater  ^plants,  remodeling, 
painting,  and  repairing  farmhouses  and  build¬ 
ings,  and  construction  of  two  farm  storage 

buildings  for  Bureau  of  Plant  Industiy . 

Construction  of  cottage,  utility  building, 
garage,  storage  buildings,  greenhouse,  and 
lath  house  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,.,. 
Construction  of  greenhouses  as  a  replacement  of 
similar  ones  on  Constitution  Avenue,  Bureau 

of  Plant  Industry. . . 

Central  heating  plant  for  horticultural  field 

station. . . . . . 

Construction  of  laboratorj^  building  and  instoJ- 
lation  of  equipment  for  fertilizer  investi¬ 
gations . . . . . . 

Construction  of  barns  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal 

Indus  tig' . 

lotal.  Public  Porks  Actaini strati  on,  Act  of 


S255 , 000 


20,300 

9,300 

195,000 

65,000 

422 , 500 
50 , 400 


$15,500 

6,200 

105,000 

65,000 

227,500 
5 , 600 


1958 . 

Bmergonc3^  P:eliof  Approuriation  Act  of  1938  (P.P.A, ) : 

Tx’ansfcr  sv/ino  unit  to  now  area . 

Fencing  Ecltsvillc  Poseo.rch  Center . 

Construction  of  dour;;'  barns  .and  luimal  hospitoA 
building;  reconditioning  and  remodeling  build¬ 
ings;  providing  equipment,  haj^  barn,  open  shed, 

silos,  driveways,  .and  fence  posts . 

Tcri\acing,  graxling,  tile  draining  l.'ud,  seeding, 
soil  sur'\;'cy,  surfacing  roads,  stream  control, 
v;atcr  reservoir;  construction  of  '.7a.tor  areas  for 
rosca.rch  v/ith  v/aher  plants;  remodeling,  pa.int- 
ing,  aud  repairing  fanmihouscs  and  buildings; 
raid  construction  of  tv/o  farm  storage  buildings 

for  Bureau  of  PI  out  Industig^ . 

Lahorahoig'  for  pharm, neology  and  vitiimin  work . 

Laboi\ator37,  residences,  ga.ra.go,  workshop,  v/atcr- 
Gupply  distribution,  sev/age  disjposal,  roads, 
landsca-ping,  and  gateway  for  the  Forest 
Service . 


2,407,547 

1,085,124 

8,580 

21,480 

17,160 

-  - 

51,480 

17,160 

12,880 

] 
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SUPPmffiNTAL  FUl'IDS  -  Continued 


(l)  Direct  Allotments  -  Continued. 
- 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

obligations, 

obligations, 

1939 

1940 

Emergency  Relief  ApproT^riation  Act  of  1938  (^'T.P.A, ) 

Cont' d. 

Residences,  garages,  "barn,  greenhouses,  and 

outside  service  facilities  for  Bureau  of 
Biological  Surve^'i^ . . . 

$12,880 

Laoora-tor;^^  and  administration  building  uith  out- 

build.ings, . 

47,150 

8,580 

—  — 

Cold-storage  research  laboratory . 

~  — 

loTU-overnent  and  extension  of  v;ater  system, 

inclu.ding  construction  of  wells,  water-treat¬ 
ment  and  conditioning  units;  enlargement  of 
facilities  at  grain  and  feed  mill;  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  surfaced  roads  and  surfacing  of 
some  Cxi  sting  roads . 

68,630 

Construction  of  cottage,  utility  building. 

garage,  storage  buildings,  greenhouse,  and 
lath  house  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,, 

4,300 

^  — 

Experimental  building  for  largo  farm  animals,,,. 

21,480 

—  — 

Construction  of  central  heating  plant  for 

horticultural  field  sta.tion, . . . 

Construction  of  laboratory  building  and  insto.l- 

8,580 

—  — 

lation  of  equipment  for  fertilizer  investi- 
ge.tions . 

12,880 

Construction  of  nov/  greenhouses  at  iiorticul- 

tural  field-  station . . . . 

8 , 580 

Construction  of  cattle,  sheep,  oiid  hog  barn  for 

8,580 
35 , 000 

— 

Administrative  exoenscs . . . . 

Total,  Porks  Progress  Administration 

allotment . . . 

365,380 

— 

Total,  Direct  Allotments . . 

2,772,927 

$1,035,124 

656 

SUPPlSI'/IEiJTAL  FUNDS  -  Continued 

(2)  Indiroct  Allotments 
(Financed  throu^'h  other  Govcrnfiicnt  Agencies) 


Fstimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

Ooligatcd, 

0 hi i gat ions. 

obligations. 

1938 

1939 

1940 

CivilicJi  Conservation  Corps  (Act 
of  dime  28,  1937,  and  su-oolcmcnt- 

al  acts;  allotment  throtigh  War 
Dc-',artmcnt ) :  Work  of  Civj.lian 
Conservation  Corps  in  clearing 
land,  fencing,  constructing  and 
maintaining  roads,  landscaping 
and  forest  \7ork,  tile  dra,ina.gc, 
and  constructing  physical  im- 

provenents  at  the  Beltsvillc 

Research  Center . . 

(a) $35, 952 

$188,800 

$118,800 

(a)  This  represents  actual  expenditures  from  C.  C.  C,  fujids  hj'-  the  Bcltsville 
F.escarch  Center  for  the  period  from  iiay  16,  1958,  to  June  30,  1938,  in¬ 
clusive,  the  comps  at  the  Center  having  Dccn  transferred  on  Ha^  IG, 
1938,  from  the  Bureau  of  Minimal  Industry.'’, 
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FOREST  ROADS  ADD  TRAILS  (a) 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $14,000,000 

Radge t  Estiinatc,  1940  .  12,000,000  (a) 

Decrease . 2,000,000 


(a)  The  1940  estimates  for  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  are  included 
in  the  Budget  under  the  section  "General  Public  I'/orks  Program", 

The  Haydon-Cartwright  Road  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  authorized  an  appro- 
nriation  of  $14,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  j^cars  1938  and  1939,  A  similar 
Act,  of  June  8,  1938,  aathorized  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  and 
$13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  The  $14,000,000  appropriated  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  1939  included  $7,000,000,  the  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  and  the  remaining  $7,000,000  was 
part  of  the  $14,000,000  authorized  for  1939,  leaving  $7,000,000  of  the  1939 
authorization  for  later  appropriation.  The  $12,000,000  submitted  in  the  budget 
for  1940  consists  of  the  $7,000,000  balance  remaining  unappropriated  from  the 
1939  authorization,  to  complete  the  discharge  of  obligations  incurred  against 
that  authorization,  and  $5,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  authorized  for  1940. 

PROJECT  STATEIvElTT 


Project 


1938 


1939 


1940 


Decreaue 


Forest  roads  and  trails;$12,500,000;$14 ,000,000;$12,000,000:  -  $.2,000,000  (l) 


DECREASE 

( 1 )  The  estimate  for  the  f  isca.l  year  1940  for  forest  roads  and  trails 
has  been  decreased  by  $2,000,000.  The  312,000,000  included  in  the  budget 
estimate  for  1940  represents  the  unappropriated  balance  ($7,000,000)  of  the 

1939  authorization,  to  complete  the  disclxirgc  of  obligations  incurred  against 
that  authcri zat ion ,  and  $5,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  authorized  for  1940. 

CHARGES  IT  lAHGUAGE 

Ta.e  paragraph  for  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  carried  in  the  budget  for 

1940  continues  tlie  language  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Apuropriat ion  Act 
for  1939  v;ith  the  follov/ing  amendments; 

( 1)  The  citations  of  fiscal  years  and  amo'unts  pertaining  to  the  authorize 
tion  by  fiscal  years  have  been  changed  to  malce  the  language  appropriate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940. 

(2)  The  last  proviso  dealing  \/ith  the  completion  of  a  storage  building 

at  Denver  has  been  eliminated,  since  this  construction  v.ull  be  consummated  duxin. 
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the  current  fiscal  year. 


W3K  DOI'E  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOII 

This  appropriatien  is  made  fer  forest  roads  and  tranls  -ondcr  the 
provisions  of  Section  2Z  of  the  Eedoral  Highv/ay  Act  of  ITovomhor  9,  1921, 

It  is  divided  into  tv/o  parts  -  the  Forest  Highway  fund  ;caad  the  Forest  Hoad 
Development  fund.  The  Forest  Highway  fund  is  expended  for  roads  noccssai’y 
to  the  forests  hut  of  primary  importance  to  the  States,  counties,  or 
communities  vutliin,  adjoining,  or  adjacent  to  t/io  national  forests  in  the 
highv/ay  systems  of  the  States.  The  Forest  Road  Development  fund  is  appro¬ 
priated  and  expended  for  roads,  truck  trails,  and  trails  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  administration,  protection,  and  utilization  of  the  national 
forests. 


The  construction  and  maintenance  of  Forest  Development  truck  trails  and 
trails  are  s'uhordinat cd  to  the  roopiirement s  of  the  fire-control  joh  of  the 
Forest  Service,  All  memhors  of  Forest  Development  survey,  maintenance,  and 
construction  crov:s  arc  subject  to  call  for  fire  duty  at  all  times,  day  or 
night.  They  arc  a  hack  log  for  the  rcfcular  fire-guard  force,  who  arc  paid 
from  the  appropriation  "National  Forest  Protection  and  Management"  and  for 
many  forest  areas  constitute  the  sole  fire-protection  v/hich  v/ill  give  the 
host  possible  placement  of  man  pov/cr  in  had  fire  country.  Maintenance  v/ork 
is  sclicdulod  to  coincide  v;ith  the  fire  season  and  to  open  up  arca.s  of  serious 
fire  danger  first.  All  crev/s  arc  equipped  vrith  fire-fighting  tools  and 
emergency  rations,  are  tied  in  telephone  or  radio  v/ith  forest  siipervisors’ 
or  rangers*  offices,  and  arc  given  training  in  fire-suppression  methods  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fire  season;  and  every  crev;  is  called  on  to 
assist  in  fire  suppression  from  one  to  scores  of  times  in  a  season. 

The  Act  of  June  16,  1936,  provides  that  hereafter,  one-third,  but  not 
less  than  $3,000,000,  of  the  approioriation  made  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
forest  roads  and  trails  for  carrying  out  the  ]orovisions  of  Section  23  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1921  may  be  c:^ocndcd  for  Forest  Road  Development 
projects.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  is  applied  to  Forest  Highv;ay 
projects. 
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COOPESj'iTIVE  FivSIi  FOIESTEI 


Appropriation  Act,  1939 


Budi^ct  Sstinatc,  1940 . .  $600 ,  OOP 

Increase .  600,  OOP 


PROJECT  STATRMEITT 


P  ro  j  c  c  t  G 


1939 


1940 

(Estiriatcd) 


Increase 


1.  Coop-  ration  -/ith  States  for 

extension  .activities  in  dcvolopine: 
fam  forestry,. . 


2 .  Pro  dne  t  i  '-n  a.n  d  di  s  t  r i  But  i  on  o  f 
forcstrj^  planting  stock  fro:i  cxist- 
in.-;  nurseries  to  farners,, . 


3,  P.arn  forestry  projects,  including 
nccc s G.aiy,'"  i nvc s t i go.t ions . 


To  oaJ 


$100 , 000 


100,000 


400 , 000 


600,000 


$100,000  (1) 


100,000  (2) 


400,000  (3) 


600,000  (A) 


IHCIEASL 


( A )  An  iten  of  $600,000  for  coeperativo  farr.  forestry  is  included 
in  the  Budget  esti:'-atc  for  1940,  to  inaugurate  the  fa-rn.  forestry  pr-ograja 
authorized  By  the  Cooperative  Pam  Forestry  Act  of  Hay  18,  1937,  This 
Act,  irnovm  c.s  the  ITorri s-Boxey  Act,  authorizes  ou  cjinual  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  .a  norc  effective  farri.  forestry 
progra:'-.  in  cooperation  v/ith  individual  fauners,  land-grajit  colleges. 

State  cx-perinent  stations,  Federal-StaAc  forest  nurseries,  and  StaAc 
forestry  a.gcncics.  The  Dcpartricnt  uill  not  cstalolish  a  nc'7  agency  to 
acBiini star  this  Act  But  v/ill  carry  the  prograu^  for.vard  through  the 
fa,cilitios  of  existing  afuncios. 

Fann  v/oodlands  coriprisc  nearly  one- tenth  of  our  total  land  a.rca. 
and  nca,rly  one- third  of  our  totaA  forest  I'uod  area..  Characteristically", 
they  occupy  lands  unsuitable  for  any  purijoso  other  than  growing  forest 
products.  Occurring  as  they  do  in  agricultural  sections,  hov/cver,  they 
goiicraAly  ha,vc  Better  soils  than  average  forest  land  and  ha.vc  the  inpor- 
tant  ocononic  asset  over  nost  forest  laiads  of  proxiuity  to  farn  and 
other  forest-product  rurkets.  These  r.anifcst  advanta.gcs  generally  ha.vc 
not  Been  realized  in  tanf;iBlc  returns,  Farrurs  a.rc  generally  uninterested 
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and  laninfoj’raed  on  the  simple  hasic  principles  of  woodland  management  and 
are  at  a,  disadvantage  in  raising  their  timber  crop  and  marketing  their 

woodlajid  'orodacts.  Vast  numbers  of  farmers  do  not  appreciate  or  recognize 

the  potential  source  of  income  from  their  wooded  farm  areas. 

Host  fa.rm  woodlands  are  subject  to  overcutting,  cu3.1ing,  burning, 
grazing,  or  a,  combination  of  these  undesirable  practices.  The  number  of 
grov/ing  trees  and  the  rate  of  growth  have  been  reduced  and  the  quality  of 
the  standing  timber  has  been  affected  adversely.  Large  areas  of  farm 
woodlaids  in  the  South  care  producing  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
productive  capacity, 

A  v/cll-roundcd  program  of  efficient  use  of  fo.rm  la,nds  includes  the 

use  of  low-grade  and  subr.arginal  lojids  as  v/ell  a,s  existing  sto-nds  for  the 

production  of  timber  crop)S.  Proper  v/oodlo.nd  use  enables  the  farmer  to 
employ  his  labor  profitably  throughout  the  year  and  provides  him  v/ith  a 
fincjicial  backlog.  Ho'jover,  most  farmers  must  be  given  assistance  and 
advice  if  they  are  to  secure  a,  grca.tcr  j’^icld  from,  their  v/oodlands.  Oc¬ 
cupying  mere  land  than  a.ny  other  crop,  f-arm.  woodlo,nds  should  be  r.a,na,gcd 
to  bring  a  return  comjiensura.tc  with  their  pjroductive  c.apacity.  Depleted 
arca.s  and  hilly,  eroding,  and  svauipy  lands  not  no'w  in  trees  should  be 
planted.  Planting  in  suita.blc  sections  of  the  Great  Plains,  v/hcrc  exist¬ 
ing  tree  growth  is  scant,  is  badly  needed  for  crop,  soil,  and  livestock 
protection,  for  fuel  and  fcnccpost  production,  for  recroationaA  use,  and 
for  waher  conservation.  Incrcaned  productivity  of  farm  woodlands  v/ill 
contribute  to  a  greater  and,  more  statle  fa,rm  income,  to  flood  and  erosion 
control,  and.,  in  some  sections,  to  mre  static  forcstr;y  industrial  cmploy- 
nent,  Ir,  the  South  half  the  ran  matcriaA  for  the  lumber  industry  and.  a. 
ver^'-  substantial  pant  of  the  material  for  the  pancr  industry  arc  secured, 
from  fa.m  './oodland.s,  'nd  the  proucr  :''ana.gcm.cnt  of  the  farm  timber  resource 
in  that  region  is  a.  definite  fantor  in  its  future  prosperity, 

Sovorat  factors  ha.vo  contributed  to  the  present  cojidition  of  fann: 
wond.landc.  Many  fanmers  have  not  kno’.vn  hov/  to  mana.gc  their  v/oodlands, 
and  information  on  this  subject  is  n'^t  sufficiently  accessible  to  then. 
Forest  planting  stock  has  not  boo-n  obtainafolc  in  rvany  States,  and  v/hcrc 
it  ha,s  been  obtatnablo  the  sup)ply  han  not  been  adequate  to  meet  the 
dervand,  Furthcrrvorc,  the  'lanuagcmcnt  of  far/’  v/nodland.s  differs  consider¬ 
ably  from  c'^irvcrciat  operations,  and  little  has  been  done  to  domonstrato 
pricticablc  r.othods  of  caring  for  fo.m  v/o'^dtands.  As  it  is  no-;/  planned, 
the  coopcra.tivc  fanv-forcstry  prograa-  can  la.rgcly  ovcrcorvo  these  factors 
and  rcplano  tliorv  v/ith  a.  gcncrat  recognition  of  the  importance  of  fa.rr: 

v/oocllands, 

The  effectiveness  of  the  progra,;.  will  be  nca.rlj/  doubled  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  individual  fanners  and  State  agencies  participating  in 
it  must  natch  atl  Fcd.crat  expenditures  v/ith  equal  contributions  of  fuids, 
personnel,  la.bnr,  or  rvatoriat.  The  prograov  for  the  first  yean  ha.s  been 
pluincd  an  follows: 
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( 1 )  $100,000  for  educational  work  in  cooperation  v/ith  State  ex¬ 
tension  services  as  a  nean s  of  reaching  the  naxinun  niir^ber  of  farnors. 

The  ain  of  this  project  is  to  develop  farn  forestry/'  “by  carrying  out  the 
extension  uork  incident  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  The  Departnent 
plans  to  acconplish  this  hy  furnishing  tochnico.l  advice  and  assistance 
to  State  extension  forces  and  hy  noicing  natchod  allotncnts  to  States  for 
the  dovcloioncnt  of  fam  forestry  in  the  follov/ing  nanner: 

(a)  Approxinatcly  $12,000,  for  technical  advice  and  .assis- 
tojicc  to  State  extension  fore.,  s  in  the  dcvclopncnt  of  farn  forestry 
'.vill  cov>,;r  the  cost  of  enploynent  and  expenses  of  tv;o  regional  forestry 
specialists.  '^heir  services  v/ill  he  essential  to  the  coordination  of 
all  extension  activities  in  the  dcvclopn.cnt  of  f.arn  forestry  in  the 
States.  Iho  regional  extension  foresters  uill  assist  State  oxtonsion 
scrviccs  in.  incorporo-ting  the  practical  results  of  fo.rn.- fores  try  into 
the  educational  prograns  to  he  conducted  hy  Sto.tc  extension  foresters, 

-1  '  r  j 

(h)  Approxinatcly  $88,000  for  coopor.ation  v/ith  States  in 
the  enploynent  of  trained  forestry  specialists  v/ho  v/ill  conduct  cduca- 
tiona,!  v/ork  directly  v/ith  farners  in  cooperation  v/ith  county  agents  cud 
other  cooperatively  enployod  personnel.  Through  this  cooperative  progren, 
v/oodland  neuagenent  sn  the  six  nillion  fams  in  the  United  States  can  he 
intcgra.tcd  v/ith  the  other  agricultural  progra-is  so  as  to  contrihuto 
definitely  to  increased  fair;  inconc, 

( 2 )  $100,000  for  the  oroduction  of  forest  planting  stock  at  co¬ 
operative  State  nurseries  for  distribution  to  farners.  At  present  42 
States  and  2  Territories  arc  participating  v/ith  the  Federal  Governnent 
in  the  cooperative  Federal-State  nursery  progra]'!  under  Section  4  of  the 
Clarkc-LIcUary  Act,  The  supply  of  forest  plcnting  stock  fron  the  coop¬ 
erative  State  nurseries,  v/hich  derive  part  of  their  founds  fron  the 
Federal  Governnent  under  the  Clark-IIclTary  Act  is  inadequate  to  ncct 
present  denands.  Even  if  the  Departnent  and  States  v/crc  not  to  undor- 
taxc  this  cooperative  farn-forcstry  progran,  there  is  need  on  the  part 
of  cooperative  nurseries  for  additional  f'onds  so  that  through  increased 
nursery  supplies  farners  night  participate  in  the  agricultural  progress 
v/xiich  arc  encouraging  tree  planting;  and,  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
aid  farnors  in  utilizing  their  v/o^'dlands  and  suhnarginal  lend  norc 
effectively,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  there  he  adequate  supplies  of 
planting  stock  available  for  distribution. 

Under  the  Clarkc-LIciTary  s'/sterg  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
nurseries  o.rc  utilizing  3360,000  ar.nuo.lly  for  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  forest  planting  st''ck,  Uhcrco.s  the  FcdcroA  Govcrnr'icnt  is  contrihut 
ing  vplOOjOOO  to  this  progra'’,  the  p/vrticipating  States  o.rc  furnishing 
$260,000,  or  tv/o  oud  onc-hoJf  tirics  the  Federal  share.  This  high  ro.tio 
can  only  he  explained  hy  the  genuine  interest  '^n  the  po.rt  '^f  States  in 
pronoting  farn  forestry,  and  it  is  roo.sonahlc  to  o.ssunc  that  the  St.atos 
v/ill  no.tch  v/illingly  further  FedoroA  contributions  to  the  nursery  progroni 
under  tlac  Cooperative  Farn  Forestry  Act,  If  $100,000  is  provided  for  the 
production  of  planting  stock  for  use  in  carrying  forv/a.rd  a  fam  forestry 
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pro^i'an  i;:acier  the  Norri  s-Doxey  Act,  such  stock  will  he  produced,  wherever 
possihle,  at  existing  cooperative  nurseries;  allocations  of  funds  for  this 
purpose  will  he  r.ade  through  the  established  procedures  of  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  State  Forestry  departments, 

( 3 )  $400,000  for  farm  forestry  projects,  including  necessary 

investigations.  Under  this  financial  project,  the  Department  v;ill  cstahlish 
farm  forestry  projects  and  conduct  investigations  in  foura  forcstr;'/’  in  the 
following  ma,nncr; 

(a.)  Approximately  $350,000  for  pi’ojccts  v/hcrc  farmer  cooperation 
can  ho  obtained,  to  demonstrate  basic  principles  and  practices  of  successful 
farm  forcstr;'^  to  farmers.  The  relationship  between  the  v/oodlot  and  the 
fanming  operations  va.rics  considerably  between  different  regions,  and  these 
projects  v/ill  be  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  representative  agri- 
cul  tura.1  arc  a.s , 

The  fa-rm.  forestry  ni’ojccts  v/ill  furnish  practicaj  mc;ans  of  determining 
v/hether  th'“'  most  efficient  commcrcia.l  use  is  now  being  made  of  fa.rm  v/oodlands 
and  v/ha.t  a.dditional  functions  they  can  bo  made  to  serve  in  the  fa.rmcr’ s 
cconom?^. 


(b)  Approximately  $50,000  to  carrja  out  investigations  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  such  projects  and,  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  to  provide  bcosic  da-ta.  for  educational  and  project 
activities,  ^csoa.rch  under  this  program  will  bo  devoted  to  economic  studies 
and  to  improvement  of  methods  for  producing,  processing,  and  marketing  farm 
timber  crops,  Additiojia.1  uses  of  timber  on  the  fa.rm  will  also  bo  studied. 


TJOSK  UUIEIt  THIS  APPROPEI ATIOIT 

The  Cooperative  Fa.m  Forestrj^  Act  anthorizos  the  -oroduction  ^r  pro¬ 
curement  and  distribution  of  forest- tree  and  shrub  planting  stock;  the  naicing 
of  necossan;"  investigations;  ax'vising  fatnaors  rcgardtng  the  csta/Dli shment , 
protection,  and  nana.gc--iont  of  farm  forests  aid  forest  and  shrub  pl  nitations, 
the  han'vcsting,  utilization,  and  marketing’  of  the  products  thereof  .and. 
entering  irto  cooperative  agreements  for  the  establi  shr.icnt ,  protection,  and 
care  of  fa.m  or  other  forest  land  tree  and  shrub  plantings. 

Und.er  these  provisions  it  is  the  atm  to  build  a  forestiy  prograxi 
based  on  actual  farm  conditions  and  problems,  to  develop  a  procedure  v/hich 
incorpor.ate  the  viev/s  of  the  farm  ov/ners  and  include  the  coopcr.ation 
of  Fedcrat,  State,  and  priva.te  agencies,  to  integrate  thoroughly  the  for¬ 
est  r;;.^  v/orh  with  other  phases  of  farm  management,  .aid  to  carry  out  such  a 
progran  throug’h  a  structure  of  research,  service,  and  education  as  v/ill  be 
broan  in  scope  and  yet  sufficiently  intensive  to  accomplish  d.cfinitc  and 
convincing  results. 

The  existing  prograris  in  coopcr.ativo  farm  forestry  extension  and 
in  cooperative  prod.uction  and  distribution  of  forest  iilanting  stock 
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authorized  under  the  Clarke-hcNary  Act,  which  have  "been  in  operation  since 
1926,  need  expanding  to  meet  existing  demands.  To  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  Department's  participation  in  these  programs  it  is  proposed  to  use, 
in  connection  with  the  present  program,  a  part  of  the  funds  requested  for 
(1)  farm  forestry  extension  work,  under  ogoperativi  understanding  with  the 
States,  tuid  (2)  for  the  production  in  State  cooperative  nurseries  and  for 
the  distrihution  of  forest  planting  stock,  under  cooperative  understanding 
witii  the  States, 

The  chief  prohlem  continues  to  he  to  get  the  farmer  to  o-ppreciate 
the  services  his  farm  woodland  can  render  in  his  Y/holc  farm  lay-out  and 
its  operation.  In  order  that  he  may  have  this  appreciation  he  must  recog¬ 
nize  his  woodland’s  productive  possihilitics  a.nd  know  how  to  manage  his 
woods  so  a.s  to  make  them  a,  producing  unit  of  his  farm.  He  must  recognize 
the  value  of  trees  properly  located,  whether  planted  or  native  growth,  for 
protection  of  buildings,  feeding  lots,  fields,  and  crops  against  v;ind;  for 
control  of  erosion;  and  for  the  production  of  fuel,  posts,  etc. 

The  prohlem  of  getting  proper  farm  forest  puacticos  applied  needs 
to  he  a.tta.ckcd  in  various  ways — through  education,  service,  roscouch,  ojid 
such  other  assistojicc  as  needed.  Obviously  these  various  phases  should  he 
guided  by  a  plaji  v;hich  correlates  activities  in  this  field  with  other  laud- 
usc  programs  and  v/hich  provides  the  emphasis  and  the  technique  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  forestry  activities. 

In  this  program  it  is  proposed  to  take  into  consideration  and  to 
studp'  sw-cli  factors  as  the  relation  of  input  and  output  from,  the  v/oods  as 
compeared  to  other  parts  of  the  farm  business,  a.s  well  as  the  relation  of 
vfoods  income  to  the  whole  farm  organization. 

It  is  considered  that  the  function  of  rose, arch  in  fana  forestry 
is  that  of  providing  basic  information  for  and  of  solving  problems  con¬ 
fronted  in  action  and  extension  programs,  a,s  well  as  providing  for  better 
conduct  of  these  programs  b^e  discovering  and  developing  improved  tech¬ 
niques,  pra.cticcs,  and  principles.  These  functions  arc  so  intimately 
connected  with  field  operations  and  extension  as  often  to  be  essentially 
a  pant  of  then.  i.Iajiy  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  arc  those  confronted 
by  the  men  in  the  field,  aiid  the  rcsca^rch  program  v/ill  be  developed  and 
research  projects  selected  with  the  full  advice  ajid  cooperation  of  the 
action,  extension,  and  program  plaaming  agencies  of  the  Department  and 
the  StOvtcs  anid,  insofau  as  T^nacticablc ,  carried  out  in  conjunction  v/ith 
the  f,arm  forestry  projects, 

Sducation  in  the  practice  of  forestry  is  the  means  of  bringing 
the  iaiowlcdgc  of  hov;  to  handle  f.arn  v/oodlands  right  do’.vn  to  the  ground. 
Education  lia.s  to  do  v/ith  stimulating  interest  of  the  farmer  aud  a.cquaint- 
ing  him  with  the  general  benefits  to  be  derived.  Advising  the  fa.rner  of 
principles  and  practices  involved,  in  securing  then  constitutes  a.  distinct 
pha.se  of  the  program.  This  is  an  ossentiad  step  in  obtaining  a.ctual 
applica.tion  of  proper  pra.cticcs  in  the  v/oods.  The  extent  to  v/hich  the 
individual  fa.rner  benefits  from  cduca.ti'''n  depends  on  his  interest,  initi¬ 
ative,  and.  fa.cilitios  for  carrying  rcconncndations  into  effect  unless 
'Otherwise  assisted. 
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Service,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  specific,  practical  assistance 
to  the  farner  in  the  application  of  approved  forestry/  methods  hj,  for  ex- 
amole ,  making  a  detailed  farm-management  plan  for  his  entire  farm,  including 
the  forest  areas,  and  assistance  in  carr^’ing  out  that  plan.  It  is  aii  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  "bringing  right  into  the  woods  the  necessary  leadershii-)  end 
technical  supervision  to  assure  confident  application  by  the  farmer  of  the 
practices  his  woodland  needs. 

The  xereposed  farm  forestry  program  contemplates  to  a,  large  degree 
service  to  farmers  in  selected  areas.  These  areas  would  be  sot  utj  a,s  fa,rm 
forestry"  projects,  wherever  feasible,  in  connection  with  other  land-use 
progrcjis  of  the  De-partment,  including  soil  conservation  districts  and  other 
land-'asc  demonstration  are-as.  It  is  desired  to  build  up  within  them  an 
incrca.sing  number  of  wcll-raana.god,  producing  farm  woodlands,  with  records 
to  prove  what  forcstr:,^,  integrated  with  farm  management,  can  ancomplish. 
These  rjro.jccts  atso  offer  a  place  for  the  testing  of  methods  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  rcsoanch  of  the  type  already  explained. 

It  laay  be  advisable  that  in  each  State  the  State  Forester,  the 
Director  of  Extension,  the  Director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  a, 
representative  each  of  the  Forest  Service  and  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  three  fa.rmor  members  of  the  State  Land-Use  Planning  Committee, 
serve  a.s  a  State  Farm  Forestry  CoDmittcc,  This  committee  would  study  the 
farr.1  forestr;;'  needs  of  the  State  and  recommend  in  order  of  priority  the 
arcan  in  \/hich  it  feels  fa.m  forestry  projects  should  be  located.  It  ’.could 
clear  its  proposals  through  the  State  AgrinuLtural  Land-Use  Commit  tec. 

Sank  fa.m  forestry''  project  will  be  designed  so  a,s  to  coordinate 
with  other  land-a.djp.stncnt  prograics  insofan  an  possible  .and  to  cover  a„ 
sufficient  n\mbcr  of  fanris  and  anreage  of  farm  ’voodlands  to  provide  for 
an  a>dcquatc  demonstration  and  for  the  efficient  utilization  of  technicians 
to  ansist  in  developing  land-use  plans  and  forestry  teermiques.  In  soil 
conservation  districts  the  forestry^  program  v;ill  be  incoriporatcd  in  the 
land-use  plan  of  the  fa.rm. 


PASSLUGEP-CAifflYIHG  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  contcmiolatc  the  purchase  of 
cloven  passenger- carrying  vehicles  at  a  cost  of  $7,700.  The  farm- fores tr^c 
prograj-i  requires  the  cstatli  slancnt  of  projects  in  arca.s  not  o.asily  a.cccs- - 
sfelc  bj  corrion  can-ricr.  The  use  of  pa.sscngcr-ca.rrying  vehicles  is  prac¬ 
tically  indispensable  in  reaching  these  areas.  The  eleven  vehicles  imrchascd 
under  this  appropriation  v/ill  bo  acsigned  to  the  use  of  regional  supervisory 


pcrso-incl  who  must  tiaavel 


COj 


3iderable  distaaiccs  to  rc-ach  the  projects  in 


their  region  and  who  must  follow  more  flexible  schedules  in  tr.a.vcling  among 
the  r)uojccts  than  the  coiamon  carriers  provide,  Departmentat  experience  hac 
proved  that  the  use  of  jicrsonatly-ovmcd  vehicles  by  reir’-bursenent  on  a. 
nilca,go  ba.sis,  ’.vhcro  coitonsivo  travel  by  suporvisoi7f  jicrsonncl  is  involved, 
is  no’c  CoS  economical  a.s  the  use  of  publicly-oivncd  vehicles.  Project  tech¬ 
nicians  v/ill  utilize  ipacsongor-can'rying  vehicles  a,vatlatlc  under  coov)crativo 
a.rrangemcnt s  v/ith  the  severat  States  contributing  to  the  fa.rm-forcsti’','  program. 
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MEDITERPANSAN  FRUIT  FLY  BOARD 


Appropriation,  1939  (Second  Deficiency 

Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1938) ... .$10,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1940. .  - 

Decrease...... .  10,000 


PROJECT  STATEffiT 


Proj  ect 


Expenses,  Mediterranean 

Fruit  Fly  Boo.rd,  Department 
0  f  Agr  i  cul  tir."  e . . 


1938 


1939 

(Estimated) 


$10,000 


1940 

(Estimated) 


Decrease 


-  $10,000(1) 


DECREASE 


(l)  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939  "by  the  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1938,  to  cover  expenses  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Fruit  Fly  Board,  created  "by  the  Act  of  May  23,  1938,  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  losses  resulting  from  the  campaign  by  the  Depo.rtmcnt  of 
Agriculture  serveral  years  o.go  forliie  eradication  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  in  the  State  of  Florida.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
will  ho  completed  during  the  current  fiscal  yca,r, 

WORK  ORDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Pursuant  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  hy  the  ^i-ct  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  an  investigation 
and  report  of  losses  resulting  from  the  campaign  for  the  cradic.ation  of 
the  MGditorra,noan  fruit  fly  hy  the  Department  of  AgricnAturc"  ,  .approved 
May  23,  1938,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July  5,  1938,  created 
the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  Board  and  .oppointed  thereon  the  following 
memhers ; 


Mr,  J^jucs  U,  Morton,  Athens,  Ga,,  Chairman 
Mr,  Arthur  Porcher,  Cocoa,  Fla, 

Dr,  J,  E,  Crump,  Winter  Haven,  Fla, 

Mr,  Ben  K,  Thibodeaux,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

U,  S,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Mr,  Bernard  Connor,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
U,  S,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

This  Board  was  authorized  to  conduct  a  coEiplete  investigation  and 
survey  of  all  losses  sustained  hy  growers  and  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Florida  resulting  from  a  campaign  in  1929-30  to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  from  that  State  and  to  submit  a  full  report  of  their  findings 
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to  the  Secretary  of  Agricult^ire  not  later  than  March  30,  1939,  As  provided 
"by  law,  the  report  this  Eoard  is  to  submit  will  serve  a.s  information  only, 
and  will  not  he  construed  as  imposing  any  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  TiJhen  the  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  v/ill,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  submit  it  to 
Congress,  together  with  any  recommendations  he  may  deem  advisable. 

The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  the  fiscal  year  1938 
provided  $10,000  for  c.ai’rj/ing  into  effect  the  aforementioned  Act  "To 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  report  of  losses  resulting  from  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  eradication  of  the  Meditorrajaean  fruit  fly," 

The  a.uthorizing  Act,  first  mentioned  above,  provides  tho.t ,  with 
the  approve.!  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Boa.rd  mray  employ  officers 
and  employees  and  make  expendit 'ures  for  travel  and  other  purposes  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  functions  'under  the  Act, 

The  Secretary  of  Agricult'ure  designated  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  to  handle  the  Board’s  personnel  actions,  audits, 
voucher  payments,  and  accounts. 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington,  D,  C,,  on  July  9, 

1938,  During  the  calendar  year  1938,  it  has  held  11  formal  meetings  in 
Washington,  D,  C.,  during  July  9  to  14,  1938,  and  November  21  to  30,  1938, 
and  53  formal  meetings  in  Florida  from  August  2  to  October  1,  1938, 

From  Aiugust  2  to  October  1,  1933,  the  Board  established  an  office 
at  Orlando,  Florida,  From  there  it  issued  questionnaires  to  enable 
interested  farmers  and  growers  to  submit  information  regarding  any  losses 
claimed  by  them  to  have  resulted  from  the  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida®  The  Board  at  Orlando  received  many 
visits  from  farmers,  growers,  claim  committees,  packing  house  representatives, 
end  others.  It  also  visited  farners,  growers,  and  other  interested  persons 
throughout  the  eradication  area..  Its  members  also  gathered  much  statis¬ 
tical  information  from  packing  houses,  marketing  associations,  and  other 
sources  while  in  Florida,  As  complete  an  invcstiga,tion  and  survey  as 
possible  has  been  made  by  the  Board,  and  every  interested  individual  ho.s 
been  given  , ample  opportunity  to  present  his  views  by  filling  out  the 
questionnaires,  by  personal  visit,  or  by  correspondence.  The  main  ques¬ 
tionnaire  w,as  distributed  through  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  Florida 
county  agents  after  publicity  throiegh  the  press  and  radio.  The  question¬ 
naires  have  been  assembled  and  tabulated  and  the  other  data  collected  are 
being  summarized  and  analyzed.  It  would  now  appear  that  the  report  of 
the  Board  v/ill  be  completed  in  February,  1939. 
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INTERCHANGE  OF  AFPROFRIATIOIvS 


It  is  recommended  that  the  language  of  this  paragraph  he  amended 
to  read  as  follov/s; 

Not  to  exceed  [S]  IG  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  ajnounts 
for  the  miscellaneous  exp^enses  of  the  work  of  any  bureau,  div¬ 
ision,  or  office  herein  provided  for  shall  he  available  inter¬ 
changeably  for  expenditures  on  the  objects  included  within  the 
general  expenses  of  such  bureau,  division,  or  office,  but  no 
more  than  [5]  ]G  per  centum  sha.ll  be  added  to  any  one  item  of 
appropriation  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  raise  from  5  to  10  percent  the 
limitation  on  transfers  between  appropriations  within  any  bureau  or  agency 
for  which  funds  are  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  thus 
restoring  the  limitation  to  the  percentage  carried  in  the  Act  for  28  years 
prior  to  1939. 


Provision  for  interchange  of  appropriations  is  essential  in  con¬ 
nection  wiLh  forest-fire  suppression  and  to  enable  the  Department  to  meet 
emergencies  arising,  especially  during  the  periods  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  such  as  v/hen  a  fire  occurs  at  one  of  the  field  stations,  a  water 
supply  system  breaks  down,  or  some  insect  pest  or  disease  breaks  out  that 
requires  immediate  attention.  It  has  also  been  used  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  deficiency  appropriations. 

This  authority  furnishes  the  legal  basis  under  which  the  general 
appropriations  of  the  Forest  Service  are  used  practically  every  year  to 
suppress  forest  fires.  Only  a  nominal  sum  is  carried  in  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  for  suppressing  forest  fires;  other  funds  appropriated 
for  general  purposes  of  the  Forest  Service  are  used  for  fire  suppression 
and  reimbursed  from  a  special  appropriation  provided  for  the  purpose  annu¬ 
ally  in  one  of  the  deficiency  acts.  This  procedure  has  been  effective  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  continued  unless  adequate  appro¬ 
priations  for  fire  suppression  are  provided  in  the  regular  annual  appro¬ 
priation  acts.  The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (31  U.S.C.665),  authorizes  the 
incurrence  of  deficits  when  necessary  to  protect  life  or  property,  which 
authority  applies  to  forest-fire  suppression,  but  it  provides  no  funds  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  thus  incurred.  Such  funds,  averaging  approximately 
1  and  3/4  million  annually,  are  borrowed  from  the  regular  appropriations  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  used  temporarily  for  the  pa.yment  of  fire  suppression 
expenses  under  authority  of  the  interchangeability  clause. 

Restrictive  nature  of  authority 

The  interchangeability  proviso  in  the  Agricultural  Act  is  highly 
restrictive  in  its  terms  and  for  this  reason  differs  materially  from  the 
12  percent  transfer  provision  which  was  carried  in  the  Economy  Act  and 
terminated  with  June  30,  1936.  The  authority  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
is  restricted  to  traaisfers  within  each  bureau.  For  example,  transfers 
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can  not  be  made  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  but  can  be  made  only  between  the  subappropriations  of  each  of 
these  respective  bureaus.  The  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  set  up  in  the  Appropriation  Act  and  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  by  main  heads.  That  is,  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  is  set  u;^  as  {JSa!).aries  and  E^gjenses,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.,"'  Unc^Ler  that  main  head  are  a'numbeT  of  subhead's, "  or  subappro¬ 
priations,  as"  they  are  called.  All  that  jihe* infe r change -^ili ty  proviso 
does  is  to  give  the  Department  authority  to  tnansfef  i)e|;ween  t|^ese  various 
subheads  inside  of  the' bureau" concerned  during  fUe  year within ' the  limita¬ 
tions  indicated  in  the  proviso.  -  -  " 

All  transfers  under  this  authority  are  personally  approved  by  the 
Budget  Officer  of  the  Department  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A 
detailed  report  of  all  transfers  made  has  heretofore  been  reported  in  the 
Budget  each  year,  a.nd  such  transfers  also  are  reflected  in  the  schedules 
of  obligations  under  each  item  involved. 

Authority  is  used  sparingly 

This  authority  necessarily  is  very  sparingly  used  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  fact,  it  must  be  used  in  a  very  conservative  way  be¬ 
cause,  when  the  need  for  a  transfer  is  imperative,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  reduce  any  appropriation  to  meet  such  a  contingency  in  view  of  the 
necessity  for  continued  financing  of  the  work  already  under  way  under  each 
of  the  appropriations. 

nhen  transfers  have  exceeded  5  percent 

During  the  past  ten  years,  or  since  reports  of  these  transfers  have 
been  carried  in  the  Budget,  153  transfers  have  been  effected,  involving  an 
average  of  2  percent  of  all  the  appropriations  involved  in  such  transfers. 
On  23  occasions,  however,  the  transfers  exceeded  5  percent  of  each  of  the 
appropriations  affected.  Ten  of  these  23  transfers  were  made  to  meet 
emergency  outbreaks  of  insect  infestations,  and  the  appropriations  drawn 
upon  were  later  reimbursed  from  special  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  combating  these  pests.  Three  of  these  23  transfers  were  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  incident  to  salary  restorations  authorized  by  Congress  follow¬ 
ing  the  salaiy reductions  of  1933-34,  resulting  in  a  saving  in  the  amount 
subsequently  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose;  and  2  were  made 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the  usual 
forest-fire  deficiency. 

In  vievf  of  the  foregoing  experience,  indicating  that  on  certain 
occasions  in  the  past  transfers  between  appropriations  have  exceeded 
5  percent,  and  because  the  necessity  for  similar  transfers  in  the  future 
is  likely  to  recur,  it  is  believed  desirable,  for  most  effective  operation, 
to  restore  the  limitation  to  10  percent,  as  recommended  herein. 

An  annual  statement  of  transfers  made  under  this  authority  is  not 
now  required  by  law.  For  the  information  of  the  Committee,  however,  the 
transfers  effected  hereunder  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  are  listed  in  the 
following  table: 
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Transfers  under  lO/o  autnorit^  -  Fiscal  year  193- 
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For  a  list  of  transfers  made  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  193S,  see  Senate  Hearings  on  the  Agricultiaral  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill,  fiscal  year  1939-  pages  38-46. 
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WBli  FOR  OTHER  DEPi\RTMMTS 


Under  this  item  and  section  601  of  the  EcononQ^  Act  of  June  30, 
1932  (13  U.  S.C.  686),  the  Department  of  Agriculture  renders  services, 
such  as  inspections,  analyses,  and  tests  of  food  and  other  products, 
to  other  Government  agencies  upon  request,  uith  transfer  of  appropri¬ 
ations  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  such  amounts  as  may  he 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  v/ork.  Services  of  the  character 
indicated  are  rendered  to  the  Army,  Hav;^,  Marine  Corps,  Veterans'  Admin¬ 
istration,  Post  Office  Department,  and  other  Government  agencies.  In 
this  wa^^  the  most  advantageous  use  is  made,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  as  a  vhole,  of  the  va.rious  services  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  in  position  to  render  if  payment  can  he  made  therefor. 

Change  in  Language 


The  clause  "During  the  fiscal  year  1939"  has  been  changed  to 
read:  "During  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  herein  made." 

This  is  proposed  merely  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  submitting  in  the 
estimates  an  annual  change  in  the  fiscal  year  date. 


PAS SEiMGER- CARRYING  VEHICLES 


Provision  is  made  by  this  paragraph  for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  passea- er-carrying  vehicles.  Specific  limitations  on 
expenditures  for  purchase  of  such  motor  vehicles  appear  in  the  text 
pertaining  to  the  several  bureaus  requiring  purchase  of  such  vehicles. 

The  funds  are  also  provided  under  the  various  subject-matter  appro¬ 
priations  involved. 
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FLOOD  CONTROL  „  '  F 

(Carried  in  War  Depa.rtment  Appropriation  Act,  for 
transfer  to  Department  of  Agriculture) 

Funds  covering  preliminary  exajninations  and  surveys  and  the 
prosecution  of  works  of  improvements  and  measures  for  inn-off  and  water- 
flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  of  streams 
for  which  v/orks  of  improvements  for  the  "benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  flood  waters  are  authorized  "by  law  are  "being  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "by  transfer  of  funds  provided 
under  the  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act,  as  follov/s: 


A].lotment,  1939 .  $7,000,000 

Sudget  Estimate  (a.llotraont) ,  1940 .  3,000,000 

Decrease .  4,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEiiSNT 


Projects 

1938 

1939 

(Estimated) 

1940 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Preliminary  examinations 
and  survevs . 

$324,333 

$3,175,667 

$3,000,000 

-$175,667 

1938  appropriation  avail- 
a'ble  in  1939 . 

+175,667 

-  175.667 

+  175.,  567 

Total  allotment, 
nroject  1 . 

500,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

2.  Works  of  improvement . 

-4,000,000 

Totcol  allotments, 
projects  1  and  2. . . 

500,000 

7,000,000 

3,000,000 

-4,000,000 

DSCSEASS 

(l)  The  Budget  estimate  for  1940  eliminates  the  $4,000,000  provided 
in  1939  for  works  of  improvemt-nt ,  although  it  is  expected  that  a  part  of 
the  $4,000,000  for  1939  will  "be  a,va.ilahle  for  encum"brance  next  year,  since 
appropriations  for  flood  control  are  avalla'ble  until  expended,  all  water¬ 
sheds  on  v/hich  examinations  a,nd  surveys  are  conducted  having  received 
approval  of  Congress  "before  funds  arc  appropriated. 

WORIC  UITOER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 
/ 

The  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936,  and  su"bsequent 
legislation,  including  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  (33  U.S.C.  701a  -  701 j). 
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directs  the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  for  flood  control  purposes  and 
directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  hy  him, 
to  carry  out  works  of  improvements  and  measures  of  run-off  and  waterflow 
retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention  on  specific  localities  authorized 
in  these  Acts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  its  flood-control 
program  utilizes  the  facilities  of  appropriate  "bureaus,  particularly  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  in  performing  the  necessary  work,  which  is  carried 
out  largely  in  the  field.  The  funds  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  improvement  works  are  used  for  auxiliary  work  in 
coordination  \vith  the  War  Department  program  on  v/atersheds  where  flood- 
control  projects  of  the  latter  Department  are  authorized  hy  law.  In  all 
this  work,  close  coopera,tion  is  maintained  between  the  field  staff  of  the 
Department  and  the  regional  offices  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Arny.  In  Washington,  the  work  of  the  cooperating  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  coordina,ted  within  that  Department  and  cor¬ 
related  through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  with  the  program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

In  the  past  the  flood-control  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Appropriation  Committees  in  conjunction 
with  the  related  program  of  the  War  Department.  It  has  also  been  reviewed 
by  the  appropriate  House  and  Senate  Committees  charged  with  flood  control 
legislation. 
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JOHEIG-N  SERVICE  PAY  ADJUSTi/iENT, 
APPHECIATION  OE  EOREIGE  CURRENCIES 


Out  of  special  appropriations  made  to  the  State  Department,  obliga¬ 
tions  were  incurred  under  allotments  ma.de  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  carzying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  26,  1934,  author¬ 
izing  annual  appropriations  to  meet  losses  sustained  by  officerg  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  due  to  the  appreciation  of  foreign 
currencies  in  relation  to  the  American  dollar,  as  follows: 

1938  .  $33,020 

1939  (estimated) .  $35,000 

1940  (estimated) .  $40,256 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  lUNDS,  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 


This  account  provides  for  miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  States,  local  organizations,  individ¬ 
uals,  etc.,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  made  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  various  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  obligated 
thereunder  during  the  fiscal  year  1938  and  estimated  for  1939  and  1940  ane : 


1938  .  $102,024 

1939  .  $116,900 

1940  .  $106,400 


